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PREFACE. 


TRUTH  and  accuracy  fliould  be  objefts  of  the 
firft  moment  in  the  execution  of  every  liierary.. 
undertaking ;  and  I  hope,  it  will  be  founds  that  I 
have  not  been  regardlefs  of  their  importance  in  either 
of  the  vohimes,  which  I  now  fubmit  to  the  infpeftion 
of  the  public.  But  I  do  not  expedli^  notwithftanding 
the  pains  and  care,  which  have  be^n  taken,  that  they 
are  free  from  errors.  In  coUeding  materials,  I  may 
inadvertently  have  fallen  into  miftakes  myfelf,  or 
been  miiinformed  by  others.  Should  any  errors  be 
difcovered,  I  Ihall  eftecm  it  a  favor,  Jf  thofe,  by 
whom  they  are  perceived,  will,  by  letter,  or  in  any 
ether  way,  point  them^  out  with  caa(iour  and  civi- 
lity. 

I  doubt  not,  but  that  to  fome  readers  the  plan  of 
this  work  will  appear  defeftive,  Thofe,  who  may. 
cxp«9:  to  fee  it  formed  after  the  model  of  Dugdale, 
Thoroton,  Chauncy,  and  other  writers  of  the  fame 
defcription,  will  certainly  be  di&ppointed.  On  the 
fubjedb  of  armoury,  genealogy,  hiftory,  and  anti- 
quities, they  will  find,  that  much  has  been  omitted. 
A  complete  inveftigation  of  thefe  points  would  have 
been  too  laborious  and  expenfive  an  undertaking. 
It  would  have  been  alfo  an  unneceflary  applica^ 
tion  of  my  tiine  and  attention,  as  I  have  beet) 
A  2  .    informed, 


iy.  PREFACE, 

informed,  that  an  eminent  antiquarian,  through  the 
chief  period  of  a  long  life,  has  been  engaged  in  pre^ 
paring  a  work  of  this  kind  for  the  prefs. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  readers,  whofe  approba^ 
tion  I  have  but  little  hope  of  obtaining.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  fon^e  I  may  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme ; 
I  may  have  been  too  minute,  and  prolix.  Thofe, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  fubjeAs  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  will  probably  think,  that  what  is  contained  in 
the  firft  volume,  might  have  been  comprized  in  a 
much  fmaller  compafs.  But  tho*  many  things  are 
noticed,  which  to  men  of  fcience  may  appear  unwor- 
thy of  attention,  yet  ii  is  prefumed  that  to  perfons 
of  inferior  attainments  In  knowledge,  they  will  be 
new  and  interefting.  Nor  is  there,  I  apprehend,  any 
room  to  doubt,  whether  there  is  not  a  confiderable 

majority  of  the  latter  clafs  of  readers,-? Perhaps 

it  will  alfo  be  thought,  that  in  the  fecond  volume 
the  account,  which  is  given,  of  the  ancient  and 
prefent  ftate  of  towns,  villages,  churches,  religious 
houfes,  caftles,  feats,  families,  ftate  of  population, 
arts,  manufedures,  cuftoms  and  manners  is  too  par- 
ticular. But  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  it  will  not  be 
found  tedious  by  thofe,  who  hav^  a  tafte  for  enqui- 
ries ,  refpefting  thefe  different  topics.  If  in  this  iii^ 
ftance  I  have  failed  of  giVing  fatisfadtion,  much  ufe- 
lefs  pains  and  expencc  have  been,  beftowcd  upon  this^ 
part  of  the  undertaking. 

With  a  view  of  giving  as  clear  an  illuftration  of 
this  work  as  poflible,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  map 
and  three  plates.    The  map  is  a  diminifhed  copy  of 

,  that, 


preface;  v. 

that,  which,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  publiAed 
by  Mn  Bordett  from  an  aftual  furvey  of  Derbylhirfii 
at  that  time.  It  is  corroded  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the,  county,  and  defigned  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of 
fome  fubjefts,  which  are  difcufled  in  this  work,  than 
any  form  of  words  could  convey.  The  canals  have 
been  introduced,  the  courfe  of  the  new  turnpike 
roads  has  been  marked,  and  the  extent  of  the  beds 
of  limeftone  and  coal  has  been  diftinguiftied  by  two 
different  lines,  furrounding  each  of  them. 

During  feveral  years  a  conliderable  portion 
of  time  and  attention  has  been  given  to  the  collec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  materials,  of  which  this 
work  confifts.  My  enquiries  have  been  carried  into 
every  part  of  the  county  •,  and  to  fome  places  re- 
peated excurfions  have  been  made,  that  the  moft  full 
and  accurate  information  might  be  pbtained. 

I  fliouid  be  wanting  in  gratitude,  if  I  negleded  to 
acknowledge  the  civilities, -which  fhave  received,  in 
profecuting  my  refearches  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  Tho*  I  was  frequently  an  entire  ftranger, 
very  fmall  is  the  number  of  inftances,  in  which  the 
requefied  Information  was  withheld. 

There  are  a  few  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  am  under 
more  ^fpecial  obligations.  In  what  particular  way 
they  have  communicated  their  afliflance  will  be 
generally  feen  from  the  parts  of  the  work,  in  which 
their  names  are  mentioned.  However  I  take  the 
Jiberty  of  pointing  out  more  diftinftly  the  chief  fa- 
VpurS|  which  I  have  received.    In  the  mineralogical 

part, 


part  of  the  work  Peter  Nightii^ale  of  Lea,  cfq;  has 
been  fo  kind,  as  not  only  to  furnifti  me  with  fevcral 
Taluable  remarks  himfelf,  but  has  been  the  means  of 
procuring  information  from  other  perfons,  engaged 
in  mineral  purfuits.  The  public  will  fee,  how  much 
I  am  obliged  to  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Derby,  for  his  natu- 
ral hiftory  of  the  Buxton  and  Matlock  waters.  I  am 
in  no  fmall  degree  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dewes  Coke 
of  BrookhilK  hall  near  Mansfield,  for  his  catalogue  of 
plants,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  this  county.  I  beg 
aUp,  that  the  Rev.  Richard  GifFord  of  Duffield,  and 
^  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge  pf  Whittington  will  accept  of 
amy  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  obliging  anf- 
wers  to  the  enquiries,  which  I  have  made  refpe<5ling  the 
antiquities  of Derbyfhire.  Nor  would  I  omit  to  men- 
tion, that  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  David  Harrifon 
late  of  Doveridge  for  his  ufeful  e^fradts  from  book:^ 
on  the  fame  fubjed. 


DERBY,  July  1789. 
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Vol.  II.  p.  51,  1.  29,  for  1350,  read  i6oo  bejides  thofs  employed  ij 

the  hojiers  of  Nottingham/hire. 
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A     V  I   E  W 

OF    THE    PRESENT   STATE  OP 

Derbyfliire,  &c. 


CHAP.     I. 

Tbejituafion^  boundaries,  figure,  extent,  and 
general fiirf ace  of  the  county. 

pjERBYSHIRE  lies  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  En^and.  It  is  not  ealy  to  %,  whe- 
ther its  diflance  from  the  eaftem  or  wcftcm 
coaft  is  the  greateft.  But  it  is  evidently  fituat- 
ed  fbmewhat  nearer  to  the  northern  than  the 
ibuthem  extremity  of  the  kingdcHn.  Accord-^" 
*ing  to  the  obiervation  of  Mn  Flamftead,*  the 
latitude  of  Derby  is  52  degrees  and  57  or  59 
minutes,  and  the  longitude  5  or  6  minutes 
weft  from  London. 

It  is  bounded  by  Notdnghamfhire  anda  part 
of  Lciccftcrihire  on  the  eaft,   by  another  part 
B  of 

«  Phil,  Traaf.  abfidfied  by  J.  Lawtiiorp»  V.  i,  ^  560. 


2  General fut^ace  ofjhe  county. 

of  the  ktter  county  on  the  fouth,  by  StaflFord- 
fhire  and  Che^e  op  the  A^gft,  and  by  York- 
fhire  on  the  north,  . 

The  form  of  the  county  is  extremdy  irregu- 
lar. If  it;  Jjrars  a  refenabl^ce  to  any  determin- 
ate figure,  it  is  to  thai:  df  a  triangle.  *  ^ut  the 
likenefs  is  rendered  very  imperfedl  by  the  nu- 
merous curves  and  prc^ecSions,  vsrhich  appear 
'  in  the  lines,  by  which  it  is  bounded* 

Derbyfliire  is  a  county  of  moderate  extent. 
Its  greateft  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  about 
55 1  its  greateft  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
33 i  and  its  circumfereixce  ajjout  204  \£^^%. 

^Thefe  Calculations  ape  founded  upon  Mf  • 
Burdett's  liirv^.  The  fc^e,  by  which  he 
has  cpnftrud:ed  his  map,  is  that  of  an  inch  to 
a  mile;  and  by  converting  the  number  of  inch- 
es Into  miles,  the  extenf  of  the  county  may  be 
afcertained  with  a  tolerable,  and  perhaps  fuffi- 
cient  dejgre?  of  accuracy* 

There  are  very  few  counties  in  EJnglanfl^thc 
general  furface  of  which  exhibits  fd  irregular 
an  appearance^  as  that  of  Perby.  Indeed  |he 
fouthern  and  northern  parts  of  it  are  a  iiriking 
cpntraft  to  each  other.  .  The  former  is  not 
particularly  remarkable  for  its  hills  and  valleys. 

Whereas 


Mountains  and-remarkabk  eminences.      3 

Whereas  tkt  latter  is  diiltinguiihed  in  an  emi«- 
!icnt  d^ee  by  a  long  and  contmued  fucceffion 
of  both. 

In  this  part  of  the  kingdom  the  country  be- 
gins gently  to  rife  into  hills,  which  in  their 
progrefs  to  the  north  fwell  gradually  iinto  moUn^ 
tains.  Thefe  extend  in  one  great  chain  .to  the 
fouthem  extremity  of  Scotland.  •  They  firft 
divide  Lancafliire  fromyork^iire.  Then  cntw- 
ing  Weftmoreland,  they  ^read  .0V4Sr  the  whole 
face  of  that  county^  and  a  part  of  Xllumberland^ 
After  this,  they  contrafl:  again  into  a  ridge  or 
chain,  and  form  the  limits  betwixt  Ci;imb^kn4l 
and  Northumberjflftd/  Contmuiiijgliieir  direct 
tion  northward,  they  at  length  enter  Scotland.  - 

Thefe  mountains  in  their  cburS^  are  -^cfiftin- 
guiflied  by  many  different  namfes,  and  vary 
confiderably  from  each  other  in  tbeir  refpedive 
elevation  and  circumference.  Inglcborough  in 
Yorkfhire  has  been  eftimated  at  20.  miles  in 
circumference  at  its  bafe,|j  and  6ao  Yaftls  in 
height  above  the  neighbouring  Valley ;  and  the 
mountains  of  Kelwellin  and  Skiddon  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  plaij  of  Mr.  Smeaton,§  elevated 
1 000  yards  above  the  valley  lying  betwixt  them. 

In  refpedt  to  that  part  of  Derby fliire,  where 

thefe  high  lands  begin,   it  may  be  proper  to 

B  2  obfcrve,^ 

II  Annual  Regifter»  176;,  p.  100. 
^  Phil.  TranC.  Vbl.  65,  part  Z|  p.  49^. 


4     .  Moufitmni  and  remarkable  eminences, 

obferve,  that  tho'  the  mountains  may  riot  be 
equal  in' height  or  extent  to  thofe,  which  have 
now  been  mentioned,  yet  they  approach  nearer 
tp'them^  thanm^y'at  fil-ft  fight  be  imagined. 
The  ground  in  the  foutherh  extremity  of  the 
Peak  gradually  rifing  into  hills,  and  thefe  lying 
one  beyond  another  in  a  continued  feries;  a 
common  traveller  can  fcarcejy  fomi  an  accurate 
idea  of  their .  elevation  above  the  furrouqding 
i?ountry.  However,  of  this  he  becomes  fully 
jfenfible,  when  he  begins  to  defcend  into  the  ' 
neighbouring  weftern  counties.  In  fome  par- 
ticular fituations,  the  profpcdts  into  Chefhire 
and  Lani:aihire  are  remarkably  diilant  and  ex-r 
tenfive. 

The  two  higheft  eminences  in  the  north- 
weft  part  of  Derbyfhire  are  Ax-edge,  and 
Kinder-fcout.  The  former,  which  is  fituated 
about  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Buxton,  is, 
accQrding(to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Whitehurft-f- 
about  2IOO  feet  higher  than  the  tovm  of 
Derby,  :and  looo  feet  above  the  valley  in 
which  Buxtori-hall  ftands.  But  the  exadt 
height  of  the  latter  mountain  has  not,  I  be- 
lieve, been  afcertained.  It  is  however  gene- 
rally fuppbfed  to  have  a  greater  elevation,  than 
any  other  eminence  in  the  county.      Though 

^    furrounded 

f  Note  to  Dr.  Psaksom's  Account  of  Buxton  Watery 


Mountains  and  remarkable  emiriences.       5; 

furrounded  by  hills  on  every  fide,  it  overlooks' 
them  all,  and  furnifhes  a  moft  magnificent 
and  delightful  pt-ofpedt.  I  am  informed,  that 
with  the  naked  eye  may  be  ittn  fi'om  it  the 
towns  of  Stoqkport,  Manchefter,  Bury,  and 
Bolton,  the  range  of  hills  near  Darwent,  Riv- 
ington  Pike,  the  towns  ofWiganand  War- 
rington, and  the  hill  near  Liverpool,  the  city  , 
of  Chefter,  and  fbme  high  mountains  in  North- 
.  Wales. 

That  the  mountain>s  of  Ax-edge  and  Kinder*-: 
fcout  have  a  greater  elevation,  than  any  part* 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  n  manifbll  fi-om 
obferving,  that  the  clouds  frequently  reft  upba^ 
their  fummit,  when  they  pafs  over  the  high 
land,  with  which  they  are  furrounded.     This 

•  circumftance  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  other 
caufe  than  that  now  mentioned.  Nor  could 
it  be  perceived,  unlefs  thefe  eminences  were 
confiderably  higher,    than/ any  other  in  this. 

V  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  another  ridge  6f  high  ground,, 
which  begins  to  appear  about  a  mile  to  the 
fouth  of  the  ^village  of  Grich.,      It    extends 

•  northward  from  hence  along  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  river  Derwent,  and  continues  in  this  direc- 
tion, till,  above  the  town  of  Hatherfage,  it 
joins  the  chain  of  mountains,  which  lies  on 
the  weft  fide  of  ^hi?  county.  This  ridge  is  at 
/    —    ,.  _        B  3  lead 
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kaft  twenty  mfles  in  length,    and  generally 
about  five  or  fix  miles  in  breadth.      But  it  isr 
not  interfered  in  its  courfe'  by  any  wide  and  ' 
deep  vaHies,.  though  it  be  conftantly  bounded 
by  one  on  the  weftern  fide. 

Betwixt  this  high  ridge  of  knd  and  the  chaiii 
of  hifis  and  mountains  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
county  lies  what  is  called  the  Feak  of  Derby- 
flare.  This  likcwife,  it  may  be  prcfumed 
fi-om  the  very  name,  abounds  with  feveral  • 
ridges,  mountains,  and  high  points  of  grouhd.     ' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Caitieton  in  parti- 
cular is  a  high  mountain  known  by  the  name 
of  Mam-Tor.  It  is  calculated  to  rife  800  {ttt 
above  the  valley,  iu  which  the  town  is  fituatcd, 
and  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Peak,  but  manifeftly  v^thout '  any  juft 
caufc  for  fiich  a  diftindtion.  For  the  circum- 
ftance,  which  gave  occafion  to  it,  is  not  by  any 
means  bxtraordinaiy.'  According  to  tradition 
and  common  report,  a  large  quantity  of  earth 
and  ftone  have  been  for  centuries  fhivering 
down  from  its  top,  and  fides  without  any  fen- 
fible  diminution  of  its  {vz/t.  Whereas  the  fkdt 
is,  that  its  dimenfion  is  very  cbnfiderably  lef- 
fencd.  The  moft  fuperficial  -  obferver  may 
perceive,  that  the  part,  which  fronts  Gaftfe- 
ton,  is  fo  much  altered  by  the  frequent  fhiver-^ 
iiig  of  the  earth  and  ftonfc^  that  the  line  of  the 
•  cacamj^ment 
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encampment  anciently  foitoed  upon  its  fummit 
is  for  fome  fpaice  broken  and  entirely  deftroyed.  J' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Caftlfeton  there  are 
other  eminfences  of  equal  heiglit  with  Marii- 
Tor.  Win*hill  and  Lofe-hitl  in  particular  riie 
with  very  high  and  corifpicuous  points  to  the 
eaft,  and  by  their  form. may  be.  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  mountains'  in  that  part  of  the 
county,  •     ^  .   '  « 

The  Low  Peak  I^ewife  abounds  with  hills 
of  various  height'  and  extent.  Braffington- 
Moor,  Alport  near  Wirkfworth,  and  Crich 
Cliff  are  more  eipeciafly  deferving  of  notice. 
They  command  very  qxtenfive  views  into  Lei- 
cefterfhire,  StafFordfhire,  and  Shropfhire.  ^  \ 
am  informed,  that  from  Alport  the  Wrekin 
near  Shrewfbury  may  be  leeiu 

On  the  eafl  lide  of  the  county  alfo  there 

is  a  high   ridge  of  confiderable  length,  and 

extent.     It  begins  with  a  gentle  rifing  to  the 

ibuth   of  Hardwick,    and  having  gained  its 

•      B  4  greateft 


X  About  two  Years  ago,  si  fome  gentlemen  were  porfuing  the  dWerfioii 
t)f  courfingy  they  put  up  a  hereon  this  mountain.  Ruoning  diredly  towards 
this  part  of  it,  and  finding  herfelf  clofely  followed  by  three  greyhounds^ . 
ihe  had  no  alternative,  but  fuffering  immediate  death  by  them,  or  throw-* 
Jflg  herfelf  down  the  abrupt  and  perpeiidicular  precipice.  She  made  choice 
of  the  latter;  and  the  dogs,  from  the  impetuofity,  of  the  purfuit,  were 
carried  down  the  iame  dreadful  defcent.  The  fate  of  each  was.  foch,  as 
might  reafonably  beexpe^ed.  They  were  all  fouud  ^ead  at  the  bottom  by 
the  gentlemen,  who  were  witneflei  of  fo  finguUr  and  estrtordinaty  an 
incident. 
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greatcft  height  at  this  place  continues  in  a 
northern  diredtioh,  as  far  as  the  very  extremity 
of  the  county,  where  it  enters  Yorkfhire.  In 
its  courfe  many  large  bays  appear,  and  upon 
the  points,  which  projeft  into  the  neighbour- 
'ihg  country,  may  be  feen,  at  confiderable 
diftance  from  each  other,  Hardwick  Hall, 
Bolfover  CafUe,  and  the  town  of  Barlborough. 

The  northern  part  '6f  Derby fhire,  which  is 
&}  much  diftinguifhed"  by  the  number,  height, 
and  extent  of  its  hills  and  mountains,  is  no 
lefs  remarkable  for  the  great  depth  and  width 
of  its  vallies,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
dales. 

The  width  and  depth  of  the  vallies  are  ge- 
nerally in  proportion  to  the  heighth  of  the 
ridges-  and  mountains  by  which  they  are  bound- 
ed. Accordingly  the  broadeft  and  decpeft  are 
found  in  the  high  Peak.  But  even  here  their 
width,  I  believe,  never  exceeds  two  miles,  and 
their  depth  looo  feet.  • 

There  is  one  circumftance,  in  which  thefe 
differ  from  the  narrower  dales,  and  which 
feems  deferving  of  notice.  I  do  not  recoiled: 
any  one  inftance,  in  which  the  angles  and 
projections  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  latter 
do  not  correfpond  to  each  other.  Whereas  in 
the  former  fuch  a  correipondence  is  not  always 
to  be  obfervcd.  '  The 
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The  merit  of  the  fccnery,  by  which  each  of 
them  is  diftinguifhed,  alib  depends  upon  idifFe-> 
rent  circumftances.  Upon  looking  irtto  the 
broad  deep  vallies  of  the  high  Peak,  the  mind 
is  filled  with  grand  and  fublime  ideas.  But 
diverfified  beauty  is  the  prevailing  charaderiftic 
of  the  narrow  dales  of  the  low  Peak.  And 
perhaps  there  is  no  country,  w;hich  can  boaft 
of  finer  fcepes  of  this  latter  kind  than  Derby- 
fhire. 

The  valley  in  the  high  Peak^  which  has 
appeared  to  me  moft  ftriking  is  that,  in  which 
the  town  of  Caftleton  ftands.  The  fifft  view 
you  get  into  it,  when  you  enter  it  from  the 
fouth,  is  the  beft,  more  efpecially  at  a  point, 
where  the  road  makes  a  fudden  and  abrupt 
turning  along  the  edge  of  a  high  and  ileep 
precipice  down  into  the  town  of  Caftleton* 
The  valley,  which  is  at  leaft  800  feet  deepif ; 
and  in  many  parts  nearly  two  miles  wide,  ex- 
tends (Mredtly  eaftward  to  the  diftance  of  five 
or  fix  miles.  A  number  of  lefler  dales  from 
.  the  north  and  fouth  are  feen  at  various  diftan- 
ces  to  open  into  it.  The  ftcep  fides  of  the 
valley  are  alfo  rendered  very  beautiful  by  a 
feries  of  well  cultivated  enclofures,  which  rife 
one  above  another  to  its  very  edge.  The 
village  of  Hope  with  its  fpire  church,  which 
ftands  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles  to  the  eaft 

down 
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down  the  valley,  has  a  very  agreeable,  effeft, 
Direding  your  eye  along  the  edge  of  thci  north 
fide  of  the  valley,  you  fee  the  country  boldly. 
Iwelling  into  hills,  and  at  length  terminating 
in  two  high  points  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
froni  each  Other. 

When  yoti  d6fcend  from  this  elevated  fitui- 
tion;  a  frefh  fct  of  objects  prpifenf  themfclves 
fi6  lefs  ftriking  and  pidliirefque.  At  the 
bottoni,  you  obferve  the  town  of  Caftlcton.  • 
On  a  very  high  aind  ftcep  eminence  to  the 
fbuth  of  it,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cafUe  now 
and  then  catch  your  eyt.  And  direftly  beyond 
the  town  the  celebrated  Mam-Tor  raifes  his 
lofty  head,  and  with  ^  an  awful  majeifty  feems 
to  overlook  all  this  fceri6  of  beauty  and 
grandeur. 

This  valley  does  not  octend  weft  ward  beyond 
file  town  of  Caftleton,  but  here  forms  a  m6ft 
noble  and  magnificent  amphitheatre,  its  back 
rifing  in  many  parts  at  leaft  looo  feet,  and 
the  diameter  of  its  front  meafaring  nearly  two 
miles.  If  purfued  in  a  contrary  direction,  it 
will  however  be  found  to  be  of  very  great 
length,  extending  to  the  diftance  of  40  miles, 
even"  below  the  town  of  Derby. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  valley  the  views  are 
extremely  diverfified*  In  fome  places  it  becomes 
very  narrow,  and  its  fides  are  fo  thickly  cloathed 

with 
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xrith  wood,  as  to  render  it  almoft  impaflable. 
It  then  gradually  opens  again,  and  you  have  a 
wide  extended  profpedt  before  you.  Every 
mile,  nay  almoft  every  ftep  prefents  frefli  ob- 
je<fls  and  fcenes,  fome  of  them  the  moft  grand 
beautiful,  and  romantic,  which  can  be  con- 
ceived. Whoeva:  has  followed  the  courfe  of  the 
river  Derwent  from  Hatherfd^  by  Chatfworth, 
Darl^,  Matlock,  and  Duffield,'  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Derby,  will  have  a  defers-  idea  of , the 
highly  varied  and  charming  f(5enery  of  this  valley 
than  any  words  can  convey.  However,  it 
may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  attempt  a 
defcription  of  that  part  of  it,  which  pafles  near 
the  village  of  Matlock. 

Before  you  reach  Matlock,  when  you  ap- 
proach it  from  the  fojuth,  you  are  prefented 
with  a  fpecimen  of  the  fcenery,  by  which  the 
dale  is  diftinguiihed.  It  is  a  piece  of  rock  at 
the  bottom  of  Cromfbrd  hiH,  vvhich  is  finely 
varied  on  its  furface,  and  beautifully  ^fringed 
with  wood. 

The  entrance  into  MatlOck  dale  from  hence^ 
is  thro'  a  rock,  which  has  been  blafted  for  the 
purpofe  of  opening  a  convenient  paflage.  -  It 
was  intended  to  have  left  a  rude  arch,  when  ' 
this  paflage  was  made.  The  idea  was  a  happy 
one,  and  had  it  been  carried  into  execution 
Wduld  l^tave  had  an  excellent  efFe<5t.  Biit  even 
..'•-.  .  '  •  .    ill 
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in  its  prefent  ftate  the  views  from  this  place 
are  very  ftriking;  and,  if  the  eye  has  not 
already  been  accuftomed  to  behold  fuch  fcenes 
of  natural  beauty,  the  mind  of  the  fpedtator 
muft  be  ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  extraordi- 
nary one,  which  is  here  difjdayed  to  his  fight. 

On  the  left  hand  high  and  prodigious  ledges 
of  bare  apd  large  rocks  appear.  Cafting  your 
eye  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  dale, 'you  fee 
others  rifing  in  fome  places  to  the  perpendicular 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  and 
forming  a  moft  magnificent  rampart.  But 
the  horror,  which  they  would  otherwifeinfpire, 
is  greitly  diminifhed  by  the  variety  of  trees  and 
fhrubs,  with  which  feveral  of  them  are  adorn- 
ed. Thefe  give  a  foftnefs  to  the  fcene,  and 
render  it  both  beautiful  and  fublime.  Whilft 
the  lower  part  of  the  dale  is  covered  with  wood, 
and  branches  of  trees  hang  in  a  very  pleafing 
manner  over  the  edge  of  the  river,  the  moll 
jftupendous  rocks  are  feen  above,  boldly  pro- 
jecting forward,  fome  entirely  bare,  and  others 
partly  covered  with  flirubs,  which  have  no 
riourifhment  or  fupport,  but  what  are  found 
in  the  crevices  of  thefe  rocks. 

The  beauty  of  this  fcene  is  very  much 
heightened  and  improved  by  the  conftant  wind- 
ings of  the  dale,  which  extends  in  nearly  the 
iame  romantic  ftile  to  the  diftance  of  two 

miles. 
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miles.  But,  to  render  the  charms  of  this 
delightful  place  more  complete,  the  river 
Derwent,  which  has  been  already  obferved  to 
*pafs  thro'  it,  flows  in  fome  parts  with  a  noify 
and  rapid  current,  and  in  pther  with  fuch  a 
deep  and  gentle  ftream,  that  its  unruffled 
furfece  clearly  refleds  the  rocks  and  wood  near 
its  margin-  .  Thus  do  rocks,  tree^,  flirubs, 
and  water  confpire  at  once  to  fill  the  mind  of 
the  fpeflator  with  admiration  and  delight. 

Matlock  dale  will  be  feen  with  Hill  additional 
advantage  by  croffing  the  river  in  a  boat  above 
the  old  Bath.  It  is  obfervable  here,  that  art 
has  contributed  to  improve  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  place.  Oh  landing  three  walks  are  feen 
pointing  thro'  the  wood  in  fo  many  different 
direftions.  Two  of  them,  by  various  and 
frequent  windings  along  the  fide  of  the  dale, 
at  laft  bring  you  to  its  fummit ;  and  from  the 
edge  of  a  very  high  and  fteep  precipice  you  have 
a  new  and  different  view  of  all  the  beautiful 
fcenes,  thro'  which  you  have  pafTed.  The 
other  path  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  called 
the  Lover'-s  Walk,  and  runs  along  the  fide  of 
\  the  river.  It  has  bipen  cut  thro*  the  wood, 
,  and  is  beautifully  arched  by  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  with  which  it  is  enclofed.  Befides 
thefe,  there  \%  Jtnother  very  pleafant  walk  thro' 
a  grove,  which  lies  betwixt  the  old  and  new 
.Baths,  But 
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But  there  is  no  one  objed:  in  Matlock-dale 
fo  flriking,  as  a  grand  and  ftupendous  rock, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  High  Tor.  It 
rifcs  aUnoft  perpendicularly  from  the  river  to 
jhe  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and 
boldly  projects  its  broad  front  into  the  valley* 
The  upper  part  is  one  folid  mafs,  and  for  fixty 
yards  appear  to  be  entirely  perpendicular. 

DiredUy  oppofite  to  the  High  Tor,  is  a  very 
high  eminence  called  MafTon  Hill;  and  a  good 
jijid  eafy  afcent  has  lately  been  formed  to  its 
fummit.  This  pomt  is  called  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  and  fumifhes  a  view  of  almofl:  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley.  As  you  ar«  now 
raifed  to  a  confiderable  height  above  every 
objed:,  their  general  fize  and  appearance  are 
greatly  changed.  Even  the  High-Tor  lofes 
all  its  grandeur  and  fublimity.  But  this  efie(S 
is  cpmpenfated  for  in  fome  meafure  by  the 
enlarged  and  multiplied  views  of  the  vall^  with 
which  you  are  fumifhed.  Nor  is  there  any 
other  fituation,  from  which  fo  compkte  an 
idea  can  be  formed  of  all  its  parts  at  the  fame 
time. 

In  purfiiing  the  courfe  of  the  other  rivars^ 
which  run  thro'  the  Peak  of  Derbyftiire  feveral 
ronxantic  dales  are  to  be  met  with.  The  banks 
of  the  Wye,  which  has  its  fource  near  Buxton 
are  in  many  places  very  ftriking  and  beautiful. 

They 
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They  are  particularly  fo  in  Mon&l  D^e^  \v|pich 
is  fituated  near  the  rQa4  leading  from  Bakewdl 
to  Tidefwell.  I  believe,  it  is  feen  to  the 
^ca^ft  advantage  at  th^t  particular  part,  where 
if  approaches  >the  ne^eft  to  the  above  road« 
That  man  muft  be  i^ftitute  of  tafte  for  the 
beauties  of  nature^  who  can  travd  tlji^  way  and 
ioojc  jjito  it  wi^ut;  being  filled  with  the 
Ijigheft  degree  cf  admiration  and  delight* 
l^tanding  upon  the  edge  of  a  high  and  jft^cep 
precipice  and  cafting  his  ^  down  into  th? 
vaUfy,  h«  will  heboid  aliiioft  every  objed, 
Y^cb  can  cqnjribwte  to  rend^  a  fmall  fcens 
beautiful. 

He  will  fee  the  river.  Wye  winding  ilte  curr 
%^X  jthfp'  a  rich  and  vejrdanf  d^e  and  near  its 
ll^nk  %  fmajl  farm-houfe  encopipaffed  and  partly 
concealed  with  wopd :  He  will  find  the  fide  of 
^  yall^,  pn  whiich  he  ftands,  very  fteep  and 
nwrly  parpendicmlai-,  in  fome  parts  formed  pf 
a. dark  fh^,  in  iome  adorned  with  low (hrubs^ 
apd  in  other  covered  with  a  ihort  green  turf, 
with  here  and  there  a  large  piece  of  rock 
Parting  from  its  furface.  Throwing  his  eye 
acrQi3  the  dale,  he  will  perceive  the  oppofite 
^  ide  rifing  from  the  bottom  with  a  more  gentle 
and  gradual  afeent,  and  foftened  by  a  rich 
wavering  of  wood  and  herbage.  In  ftiort,  he 
:^iB  obfcrve  the  .whole  fcene  pofle^of  a  great 

diverfity 
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diverfity  of  beautiful  objefts,  of  which  att 
aAual  view  of  the  place  can  alone  give  an  ade- 
quate and  compleat  idea. 

The  chief  impreflion  which  Monfal-dale 
makes  upon  the  mind,  is  that  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  fcene.  This  is  the  prevailing  cha- 
radter  of  the  place,  excepting  at  the  feafon  of 
harvcft,  when  it  puts  on  a  more  chearful  and 
lively  appearance.  It  is  then  a  little  in  motion, 
but  the  objedls,  when  feen  from  the  precipice-, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  feem  to  be 
of  a  fmall  and  diminifhed  fize.  However  this 
change  in  their  appearance  has  an  agreeable 
efiedt.  Its  novelty  ftrikes  the  mind  with  plea- 
fure  and  furprize. 

Other  parts  of  Monfal^dale  are  likewife 
worth  vifiting.  The  views  near  its  head  are 
very  pleafing.  At  this  place  Litton  Frith 
opens  into  it,  and  a  high  point  of  land,  which 
runs  in  between  the  dales,  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  cultivation  of  aromatic  plants. 
The  whole  plantation  contains  about  twenty 
acres^  and  Mr.  Baker,  whofe  houfe  ftands  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  it,  has  covered  the  rocks  in 
this  part  with  fruit  trees.  From  this  high 
fituation  there  is  a  view  into  three  beautiful 
dales,  which  extend  from  hence  in  fo  nuny 
different  diredlions.  Thefe  are  Monfal-dale, 
Litton  Frith,  and  Miller-dalc,     By  followmg 

the 
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^  laft  tip  towards  Buxton  you  ace  pr€£snu 
ed  with  feveral  chanxiing  and  magnificent 
fcenes. 

The  heft  ate  ahout  five  miles  from  it  and 
at  a.fixiall  diftance  from  the  village  of  Worm* 
hall.  .  The  dale  in  this  part  is  very  deep. 
When  you  .are  come  to  the  bottom^  you  are 
ilruck  with  the  fight  o£  a  prodigious  large 
rpck,  called  Chee-Tor.  It  is  iaid  to  be  lacr 
^ds  in  hei^t.  In  fbme  parts  it  over-hangs 
confiderabty,  and  is  beautifully  fringed  with 
wckkL  There  is  great  variety  in  the  face  of 
litik  rocky  no|^  can  it  be  £ben  to  advantage  un- 
lefs  the  fpe<^torfi:equently  changes  the  ground^ 
on  which  he  ftands. 

The  riv4i|et9  which  flov^  at  its  foot,  i$ 
likewife  very  beautiful.  It  i^  filled  with  large 
fiones^  and  forms  many  natural  cascades. 

A  little  way  higher  up  the  dale  are  alfb 
many  delightful  femes.  And  it  may  be  proper 
^o  add,  that  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from 
Bujflton  is  a  deep  and  craggy  preaq>ice/ known 
1^  die  name  of  the  Lover's  Leap.  The 
dait  in  this  part  is  no  more  than  a  narrow  and 
.tremendous  chafm,  and  it  requires  fbme  firm-* 
fiefs  of  mind  to  be  able  to  look  down  to  thp 
bottom  of  ity  without  feeling  fom^  degree  of 
^rror. 

.<J  Dover 
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-  Dove-daie,  about  three  miles  from  AfliborJie; 
ind  one  from  the  road  leading  fram  thence  to 
Buxton,  is  juftly  celebrated  for  its  wild  and 
fantaftic  appearance.  The  fides  of  this  valley 
arc  in  aknoft.  every  part  ftecp  and  craggy^ 
However,,  there  rs  a  tokrably  •  good  defcent 
into  it^  near  a'hi^  hill,  called  Thorpc-cloudc 
When  .yi)u  come  to- >  the  bottom,  you  find 
yourfelf  .endofed  in  a  very  narrow  and  deep 
^ak.  Raifing  your  eye  up,  you  obferve,  or\ 
the  right  hand,  many  craggy  rocks,  one  placed 
above  another  to  a  vaft  height^;  and  oii  the  left; 
a  ileep  and  almoft  perpendicular'  afcent  findy 
cbycred  with  wood  and  herbage.  : 

This  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  dal^ 
at  the  firft  entrance  into  it.  -  But  when  you 
have  proceeded  a  few  hundred  yards,  you  ara 
ftruck  with  rocks  of  the  moft  fingular  and 
«iraordinary  (hape. 

in  fome  places  they  are  fcen  rifing^up  ta 
the  perpendicular  height  of  thirty  or  forty, 
yards  in  therforpi  of  pyramids,^  or  fpircs  of 
*churches>  and  entirely  detached  from  the  fidd 
of  the  vale.  In  other  parts^  they  lean  over 
the  river,  and  feem  to  threaten  immediate^ 
deftruftion  to  every  one,  who  pafles  by  them* 
After  having  proceeded  nearly  a  ,mik  -  up  .Ae 
dale,  you  fee.  a  fine  natural  arch,  about  4a 
fi^  high  and  1 8  wide,  iij-  a  chain  of  rocks 

which 
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\vhich  extends  along  the  edge  of  a  high  pre- 
cipice, but  fo  entirely  detached  from  it,  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  a  ftrong  maffy/wail^ 
formed  by  human  hands.  Wheti  you  have 
pafled  through  the  arch,  you  obfcrve,  at  a 
little  diftahce  be5rond  it,  two  finall  caves,  one 
called  Reynard's  Hall,  and  the  odier  his 
kitchen.  This  fituation  furniibes  a  beautiful 
but"  confined  view  of  the  dale. 

The  rocks  on  the  oppofite  fide  are  finely 
adorned  with  hanging  woods,  and  at  a  finall 
diftance  fix)m  henfice  in  th?  midift  of  this 
Woody  fbenery  arifes  a  grand  folitary  pointed 
rock,  which  by  way  of  eminence  is  known 
by  the  name  of  t>ove-dale  church.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  peculiarly  pleafing  and  fublime, 
and  cannot  foil  to  ftrike  the  eye  of  every  one, 
who  paiScs  by  it 

This  valley  is  fo  Very  narrow  at  the  bottom 
that  though  Aeje  is  a  foot  path  along  the 
banks :  of  the  river  it  is  extremely  difc 
cttk  arid  dangerous  to  pafs  thro*  on  horfe-* 
back.  The  road  Hes,  in  many  places,  over 
fteep  and  craggy  rocks,  and  in  other  parts  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  dale  approach  fo  nearly 
to  each  other,  that  you  are  obliged  to  ride 
thro'  the  middle  of  the  river.  Through  in- 
advertency aftd  an  ignorance  of  tjbie  place,  a 
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friend  arid  mj&M  vr/csc  tem|^ted  hy  eufiofltf 
to  prboeedrlfa  fer,  .as  to  r^bAtr  a.  retrpafc  with 
0ur  jf^orjfes  wholfy  impra£tiaaiUet  a^-it  tvat 
not  without  *fcc  utmoft  difficulty  and  4angef^ 
that  we  .fcaumbied,  ovei:  tfce:  remai»ter  of  (h^ 
roeks,  which  wc  ha4  tb  pa&.  No  peribn^ 
!who'  has  a  proper  re^rd  for  his  owjj  Mdty^ 
|h(Juld  attempt  to  gobcyoitd  thcftraits  of  tlie 
dale  on  horfeback.  Silt  it  wduid  fee  ftilE 
fiiofe  kapmiderit  to  try  to  get  out  hy  climbing 
ilp  its  fides.  A  fatal  accident^,  which  ha|H 
pened  fomcTcars^ago,  fhould  fervc  as  a  wara^ 
ing  againil  makin^g  fo  bold  and  hazahloud  an 
attemjit. 

Formerly  it  was  a  cuilaai  with  a  hmSfy  ia 
the  neigli^xoiarhood  of  Aihbounv  occafionalfy 
in  the  iumnxer  feaibn,  to  make  an  excurfiosi 
to  Dove-dale.  They  generally  left  their  cart- 
ridge at  the  entrance  dnto  the  dalc»  aad  thdfe, 
who  chcife.to  ride  from  thence  to  the  ca\/«^ 
where  a  ooM  collation  .waisL  prdpared,  were 
pfwidedwilriahorfesfortfiatpiMrpofe^  One(iky# 
^«  they,  were  proceeding  along  thae  bbttoni  of 
the  daiq>  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langton,  Dean  of 
Cbghefan  teland,  propo&d  on  hiorfdback  to 
afccnd  a:vcry  vfteep  precipioe;  near  Reynard's 
HalU  which  is  apparei^tly  between  three  aod 
four  hundred  &et  high :  andMUs.  La  Roche  a 
i  :  .;\  young 
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young  fcify  of  the  pa:rty  with  greater  fpirit 
tlian  prudencd  bagg^,  that  fii^>might  get  up 
l)ehind  him,  alid  accompany  him  in  his  boM 
adveiitdre.  Her  fequeft  Wfls^immediate]^ 
complied  wit^,  and  the  head  oftthe  hmi^-S.^ 
t^&tA  up  the  prccipicfe.  When  -they  had 
Climbed  thjs  fteep  afcent  ta  a  coi^derable 
height,  either  thro*;  accident  or  the  extreme 
declivdty  of  the  Situation  the  feet  0f  the  horfi 
Hipt,  and  they  all  tumbled  down,  the  clergy^ 
tnan  and  hof&  t<3  the^bdttom  of  the  dale,  .fai4 
the  lady  not  ^juite  fo  far,  beiftg  ftopt  in  hcf 
defcent  by  a  branible  buib,  which  caught  hdd 
rfher  hair:  When  the  Dean  was  taken  up^ 
he  was  found  to  be  bruifed  in  a  moft  terrible 
and  fhocking  manner.  How  ever,  being  ftili 
alive,  he  was  conveyed  to  Afiibourn,  where 
he  languished  a  few  day«  and  then  expired; 
When  the  fervants  aJcended  the  precipice  to 
difentangle  the  young  lady,  they  found  her  in 
an  in&nfible  ftate-  She  likewife  was  imme-. 
diately  taken  to  Afhbourn,  where  (he  remained, 
till  fhe  was  fo  much  recovered,  as  ^o  bear  a 
removal-  The  horfe  was  more  fortunate  than 
either  of  its  riders-  Tho'  it  rolkd  to  th^  bot- 
tom c*f  the  precipice,  the  only  injury  which 
it -received  from  the  fall,  wa«  a  few  bruifes 
<)n  its  fides,  occafioned  by  the  ftirrups  of  the 
£iddle.  , 

C  .3  Dovew 
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Doyedale,  as  Mr»  Gilpinjl  pbfcrvcs,  is  a 
calm  fequeftered  fcene,  and  yet  not  whottjr 
Ae  haunt  of /olitude  and  contemplation.  It 
is  too  magnificent  and  to0  intepeftingt  a  piece 
^  of  fcencry  to  leave  the  mind  whcJly  di&ngaged» 
The  fame  agreeable  and  ingeniou9  writer  alfo^ 
remarks,  "  On  the  whole,  it  is  p«-hpip$  one 
of  thc-moft  pleafing  pieces  of  fcenery  of  di^ 
kind  we  any  where  meet  with*  It  has  fome- 
thing  peculiarly  charaderiftic^  Its  detached 
perpeftdicular  rocks  ftamp  it  with  an  image 
entirely  its  own,  and  for  that  reafon  it  afford^ 
the  greater  pleafurct  Fop  it  is  in  fcencry  as 
in  life.  We  are  moft  ftruck  with  the  pecu- 
liarity of  ail  original  chara(3«r,  provided  ther« 
|s  nothing  ofFenfive  in  it." 

Middleton-rDale,  thro'  which  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Tidefwell  to  Chefterfield  pafles,  is  a 
narrow,  winding,  and  deep  chafm.  In  gran* 
deur  and  l^eauty  it  is  inferior  to  all  thofe  valleys 
and  ckles,  which  I  have  attempted  to  defcribe. 
Yet  the  rocks  in  it  are  of  fo  peculiar  a  (hape, 
that  they  never  fail  to  make  a  ftriking  iin-r 
predion  upon  the  minds  of  tho^e,  who  happen 
to  vifit  the  place.  On  th?  north  fide  ^ey 
bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  rouod  towers 
fnd  buttreifles  of  a  ruined  cafile.      |n  fome 
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parts  there  is  fuch  an  appearance  of  mouldings/ 
that  one  can  fcarcely  help  thinking,  that  the 
chiflel  has  been  employed  in  their  formation. 
.  The  rocks,  more  e^eciadly  on  the  north 
fide,  are  entirely , perpendicular  and  rife  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  .  But 
they  are  every  where  naked  and  unadorned, 
excepting  at  a  point  near  the  entrance  into 
Eyam  dale.  Here  Mr.  Longfdon  has  raifed  a 
beautiful  plantation,  and  in  the  ,midft  of  it 
formed  a  grotto,  which  he  has  furnifhed*  with 
fome  of  thexnoft  elegant  foilils  collected  in  t^at 
part  of  the  codiaty.  . 

.  The  views  in  this  dale  are  aMb  a  little  divorfi- 
iied  by  its  frequent  windings.  The  road  is  fo 
yery  narrow,  and  the  angles  fo  acute,  thal^ 
when  you  look  forward,  you  are  naturally  led 
to  conclude,  that  the  high  and  fharp  projec- 
ttibns  will  totally  obftrudt  your  paffage,  and 
<hat  you  cannot  prooeed  any  further  in  that 
idiredkion-  ■ 

*  From  the  view  which  has  l)ecn  given  of  the 
general  furface  of  Derbyfhirc,  vm  fee,  that  it 
iiuHiillhes  many  fcenes  of  pifturefque  beauty. 
•But  in  vain  ilwU  we  look  for  thctn, '  excepting 
in  the  valleys>  Nothing  can  ibe^  more  ^dfearj^ 
and  deftitute  ofentetitainmeati^tHanlkec&untry 
C  4  whiA 
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which  gencraily  borders  upon  them. '  Tho* 
the  hand  of  cultivation  has  made  conftderable 
improvements  in  the  fouthem  parts  oi  thfe 
Peak,  yet  in  the  north  large  tradts  of  poor -and 
wafte  land  arc  fecrj  almoft  every  where.  In 
tnany  fituations  fcarcely  a  fingle  houfe  or  tree 
appears  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  and 
the  eye  grows  weary  with  bdholding  fcenes  fo 
totally  deftitute  of  beauty  and  variety. 

However,  tho'  the  nnoors  of  Defbyfliirc  are 
in  themfclyes  fo  unpleafing  and  even  difguftfiil 
to  the  imagination,  yet  they  ferve  by  way  of 
contraft  to  heighten  the  bedu^  of  the  dales 
and  vallies,  by  which  they  ,a«  interfered. 
The  fudden  and  great  change  in  the  appear^ 
Since  of  the  country  which  thefe  occafion, 
fills  the  mind  with  furprize  and  delight.  The 
Jcngthened  fhadows,  which  cai  the  fun's  de- 
cline are  produced  by  the  vaft  height  of  ^t 
}|K>untains,  alfo  afford  a  pleafing  contraft  t« 
the  warm  and  vivid  rays  of  the  fun,  glittering 
on  the  oppofite  fide. 

But^  without  the  aid  rf  contraft,  the  vales 
of  Derbyfhire  are  poffefled  of  much  pidiirefque 
beauty,  and  afford  the  higheft  gratifica^tion  to 
the  creative  powers  of  the  painter.  For  they, 
comprize  within  a  fmall  compafs  thofe  power-* 
Ittl  and  DCPe^ary  articles  in  the  compc^tion  tX 

fine 
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fine  fcenery,  wood,  rock,  and  water,  varying 
their  cfieft  according  to  the  different  times  of 
•the  day.  Accordingly  they  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  moft  eminent  painters.  There 
is  one  fcene  in  MatlocL-dale  in  particular,  w^iich 
has  excited  general  admiration-  It  is  fituated 
at  the  termination  of  the  range  of  rocks,  which 
begins  ft^rOrorrtferd,  and  is  known  ty  Ae 
name  of  the  Rock  at  the  Boat-houfe.  The 
beft  ftation  for  viewing  it  is  abbut  half  way 
betwixt  the  boat  houfe  and  the  turnpike  gate. 
The  painters  efteem  this  the  moft  conipleat 
piece  of  fcenefy  in  the  whole  valky.  The 
compofition  is  reckoned  to  be  exceedingly 
good.  It  contains  great  variety  of  rock,  and 
a  good  deal  of  wood.  If  it  be  in  any  refpeft 
defe6iive,  it  is  inr  the  view  to  the  left  hand, 
which  is  rather  tame*  '  Notwithftanding  the 
fcene  is  altogether,  in  the  language  of  the 
painter,  extremely  vinell  built,  and  has  been 
copied  by  fome  very  good  artifts. 

Befidcs  this,*  there  are  many  other  fine 
pieces  of  fcenery  in  ihefe  romantic  and  delight- 
ful dales,  which  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  painter.  Thofe,  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  them  touched  by  the  fweet 
«ind  magic  pencil  of  Mr/ Wright  of  Derby, 
'Ifffltafily ^conceive,  how  deferving' they  are  of 
'  ''     '    '  •     '  thfc 
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ihe  attention,  which  1ms  been  paid  them.  Ha 
has  not  been  iatisfied  with  obferving  their  ^- 
Jl&cdl  cffciSt  in  the  day,  but  has.  contemplated 
them  by  the  pale^and  filver  light  of.  the  moon, 
when  every  objedl  has  repojfeditfelf  in  peace* 
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^T^HE  atmofpherc  and  climate  of  Derby- 
^  (hire  are  no  Icfs  various,  than  the  general 
lurfaccrOf  the  country-  In  the  fouthern  part 
cf  it^  they  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  neighbour- 
ing counties,  which  have  the  fame  degree  of 
elevation.  But  in  the  high  Peak  and  the 
north-^eaft  iGXtremity  of  the  county  they  are 
materially  different  in  feveral  refpefts. 

One  circumflance.  In  which  the  northern  part 
o^  Derbyfhire  differs  from  lefe  mountainous 
-(Countries,  is  in  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
in.-e^ch  refpeftively.  Being  raifed  into  ithe 
cpvirfe  of^  the:  clouds,  which  pai^^over  ^Off 
level  fi'tuations,   it  receives  their  contents  in 

the 
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4the  fopn  of  rain>  hail. or  fnow.  It  is  notea^ 
to  determine  what  is  the  exaft  proportion  wfa^ 
ccHnpared  with  other  places.  For  all  calcu- 
iations  made  with  a  »weather  gauge  for  the 
purpofe  of  afcertaining  this  point  muft  be  at- 
tended with  fome  degree  of  uncertainty.    Rain, 

'  during  the  winter  feafon  frequently  falling  in 
the  ftate  of  fnow,  fleet  and  luil»  caennot  on  ac- 
pount  of  the  flrong  winds,  which  prevail  here, 
be  collected  with  fo  much  accuracy,  as  feems 
to  be  requifite*  However  it  may  be  proper  to 
n^ntion,  that  at  Chatfworth  in  1764,  1765, 
1767,  1768,  about  33  inches  of  rain  fell  at  a 
mectium  each  year.§  But  I  apprehend;  that  in 
^he  aorth  weft  part  of  the  county,  which  is  ftili 
more  mountainous,  a  much  larger  quantity  falU 
in  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  For  it  has  been 
obfcrvcd,  that  (howers,  which  have  been 
brought  by  the  wefterly  winds,  and  defcended  in 
great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buxton,  have  not  reached  or  have  been  carried 
over  the  town  of  Bakewell  and  Chatfworth. 

Upon  comparifon  we  fliall  find,  that  fo  large 
a  proportion  of  rain  falls  in  fcarcdy  any  other 
parts  of  England.  According  to.  the  ohfer- 
vation  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  mean  annual  quan- 
tity, which  fdi  at  Lyndon  during  10  Years 

(1771 

• 
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(1771  to   1780)    was  rather  more  tl^n  24. 
iiiiches.     When  taken  for  a  larger  period,  fbr 

45  Yeais,  (36 80)   it  flsnoiuited  to  only 

22,  2 1  o.-f-  The  average  quantity  for  3  ycarsj 
{1778,  1779,  1/80,)  vhich  was  colle<aed  it 
the  hou&  of  the  royal  fociety,  is  ftiU  lefs.  It 
was  very  little  more  than  21  inches. 

Froift  a  comparative  view  of  all  thefe  |dace# 
it  therefore  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  rain; 
which  falls  at  Chatfworth  every  year,  cxcee(k> 
nearly  one  third,  that,  which  has  been  colledted 
at  Lyndon  suid  London  during  the  fame  fp^Q 
of  time. 

But  the  fka  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking; 
does  not  ftand  in  need  of  any  of  the  for^oiz^ 
©bfervations  to  procure  it  credit.  No  per£>n» 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  higJx  Peak  of 
Derbyfliire,  can  be  ignorant,  that  it  is  particu* 
ijarly  diftinguifhed  by  its  frequent  rainy  feafons« 

However,  tho'  fo  large  a  proportion  of  rain 
falls  in  this  part  of  the  county,  it  cannot  be 
with  truth  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  general 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere  is  moifter  here  than  in 
lower  fituations*  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
found,  that  on  the  fummit  of  high  mountains 
a  degree  of  drynefs  prevails  unknown  on  the 
plains.     M*  de  Luc  has  by  repeated experimc^ 

and 
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1»d  ol^fervations  ^bbllfhed  i3m  fa£b  beyond  all 
doubt.  He  has  aJfd  difcovered,  that  th^  aif 
QQ  moiintains  is  dryer  in  the  night,  than  in  the 
4ayr ;  a  circuiaftance,  which  had  been  ob&rved 
alfcrby  M.  de  Sgiuffure.  I  think  it  proper  to  take 
this  notice  of  the  dry  ftate  of  the  atmofphect 
b  dtevated  fituations  during  both  day  and  nightj 
fjk^t  only  as  a  curious  faS:,  but  likewise  as  tend*^ 
ing  tol  ^hrwv  fome  light  on  the  general  nature 
^C)f  tibie  air,  which  prevails  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Derbyihire* 

,  Perla^  it  nmay.be  imagined,  that  as  a  larger' 
quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire 
than  Ml  Aioft' other  places  in  Er^land>.  ite  \yet 
fcafons  are  here  of  longer  contiauance.  Tho! 
fiicfe  a  fuppcfitbA  laaay  fcem  rcAfohable>  it  is 
not  ffiiaiy  agreeable  to  fed.  This  diference 
in  Ithfe. proportion  of  rain  which  iaDX^  in  high 
and  k)l¥  {ituattpfis  is  more  owiqg  to  the  great 
!ifyejgkt  than  the&equency  or  long  c<mtinuance 
of  die  fhowers.  The.-inhafeitants  of  low  and 
flat  countries  have  no  conception  of  the  violence 
^f  thi!  jftonn^i  which  happen  jfometimes  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyfl3i#re,  The  rain  defcends  in 
fech  torrents  from  the  iky,  that  great  mifchief 
is^jbne  at  thefe  times  in  all  the  dale^and  vaUies^ 
I  haiyre  often  been  furprized  to  fee  the  ravages 
occaiioned  on  the  fides  of  the  hjUs  in  diiFerent 
places,  I  wjs  aojfe  efpecially  ftruck,  in  one  of 
:  my 
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my  excurfions  with  obferving  the  eflfe^^  of 
fuch  heavy  fhowers  near  Lea  Wood  at  a  finall 
diftance  from  Crich.  The  extent  of  tl^  gr6und, 
on  which  the  rain  fell,  is  about  ten  acres.  But 
having  a  general  defcent  towards  one  particulaF 
Ipot,  the  water  fwelling  into  a  large  and  ftrong 
torrent  here  broke  the  fide  of  the  hill,  carried 
down  with  it  a  prodigious  quantity  of  foil  and 
Ifones,  and  even  tore  up  a  large  tree  by  the 
roots.  I  believe,  that  rain  falling  upon  fo 
IhuU  a  furface  feldom  or  never  produces  fuch 
violent  efFefts  in  low  and  level  countries. 

Another  circumftahce  obfervable  in  regard 
to  the  atmofphere  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyfliire, 
is,'  that  it  fe  fubjed:  to  very  ftrong  ^iiids* 
Brifk  currents  of  air  are  often  felt  on  thefe 
high  grounds,-  when  the  inhabitants  of  low 
and  lefs  irregular  countries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood fuffer  great  inconvenience  by  the  extreme 
clofenefs  of  the  weather.     • 

It  is  alfo  deferving  of  notice^  that  the  air  itt 
thefe  elevated  fituations  is  remarkably  clear  arid 
tranfparent.  This  is  generally  the  cafe,  ^vheii 
on  the  plains  bordering  upon  them,  it  isdufky 
and  loaded  with  vapours.  This  obfervation, 
I  believe,' "will  more  efpecially  hold  good  in 
fine  and  fcrene  fcafons.  A  contrary  appear- 
ance 
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tXAt  fe  rcgatdal  as^'an  indication  of  rainy  and 
dnfeitled  wiiather.  I*  is  generally  remarked^ 
that,  when  the  hills  and  high  mkountaina  ai-e 
tbvcred  with  naifts  in  the  morning  the  da^  i^ 
more  frttjuentiy  wet,  than  when  the  fogs  ap- 
peaKin  the  valleys,  or  hanging  upon  the  edg^ 
of  the  mount^nsi  are  difpcrfed  by  the  rifing 
fun.'    •'    ■'      *  '•• 

I'vTo  fwm  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  general> 
temipefature  df 'the  air  in  Derbyfhire,  it- is  evi- 
dently fequifite,  that  a  feries  of  obfervations 
ihould  be  made  with  a  thermometer  for  a  con- 
fifi^^rable  length  of  time.   -  But  the  information, 
VBfhieh  Jam  abfe  to  furrdih  in  this  way  is  not 
fbtfiiB^uid  fetisfaftory>  as  I  could  wifli..   The 
only  remp.rk,    which  I  have  to  communicate 
with  a  view  of  afcertsuning  this  point  is,  that- 
4viring  j^e  kft  ^  2  years  the  thermometer  has 
hever  been  known  to  fall  below  5  degrees,  or  rife 
abov^  85.     In  rAoft  fummers  it  is-  continually; 
varying -from  64  to  74  degrees.     During  th« 
fha-pfrcifts  of  winter  I  believe  it  generally  ftands; 
at  14.      There  are  very  few  year?,  when  it 
pafles  thefe  two  degrees  of  heat  and  cold. 
Rut  It  is  evident,  that  from  fuch  general  ob- 
fervations  refpeddng  any  particukr  climate,  no 
juft  eftiniate  can  be  made  of  its  mean  annual 
,  w  monthly  temperatijre,  Hov^rever  fome  notion 

may 
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may  be  formed  of  each  by  attertding  to  the  ac* 
counts^  which  have  beengiven  of  them  in  place^j 
fituated  in  nearly  the  fame  latitude  am^longi-^ 
tude.  Now  in  this  manner  we  may  calcuJatd 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  at 
Derby*  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  ^ 
the  town  is  fituated  in  lat.  52  degrees  57 
or  59  minutes,  and  long.  5  or  6  minutes 
weft;  and  it  appears,  that  the  mean  annual 
.temperature  of  Lyndon  in  Rulland,  fituated  iq 
latitude  ^52  degrees  30  minutes^  and  longitude 
3  minutes,  accordihg  to  Mr.  Barker,  was  4? 
^degrees,  o  3  minutes  during  15  years,  (1770 
to  1785).*  We  may  therefore  conclude^  jhat 
the  mean  annui|l  temperature  of  Derby  is  ?aot 
materially  different.  Perhaps  the  air  here  ihay 
be  fomewhat  warmer  on  account  of  its  greater 
afiinity  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This  fiippofi^' 
tion  is  rendered  probable  by  comparing  it  with 
the  ftandard,  'which  Mr.  Kirwan  has  formed 
for  determining  the  temperature  of  different 
latitudes.  According  to  his  calculation  the 
mean  annual  temperature  for  the  latitude  of 
Derby  fhould  be  about  501  degrees. 

We  fliall  fee  ftill  greater  reafon  for  approving 
this  eftimate,  when  we  confider,   tha«  this  is 
the  temperature  of  the  fprings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood 

*  Mfi  Kirwan'i  c^mate  of  the  temperature  of  different  latltvd^ 
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bourhpod  of  the  town.  For  this  has  been 
regarded  by  attentive  and  accurate  obfervers  as 
nearly,  tlie  6me,  with  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  every  place, 
.  But  rfi^pofing,  that  50I  degrees  is  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  town  of  Derby,  it  isT 
obvious,  that  that  of  the  Peak  or  northern 
^^remity  of  the  county  will  be  c6nfiderably 
different.  Its  greater  elevation' above:  the  level 
of  the  fea  muft  nccelT^ily  render  it  much  colder. 
As  the  atmofphere  derives  confiderable  heat 
iixmv  the  earth,  difta^ice  from  it  mtfft  be  a 
fource  of  great  cold.  ,  .Accordingly  it  is  found, 
that  the  higheft^mountaih^  under  the  equator 
are,  throughout  ^  year,  covered  with  fnow. 
It  has  been  fuppa&d,r  that  the  line  of  conge- 
lation in  latitude  5i+degrees  is  in  fuinmcr  time 
5700  feet  abovfetllel^vel  of  the  fea.  Now  as 
many  parts. of  the  Peak  in  lat.  534. rife  to  half 
this  height,  the  air  muft  be  very  cqo\  even  in 
the  nftiddle  of  futtuner:  This  efFedt  of  elevation 
would  certoinly  be  more  fenfibly  fdt,  if  the 
aibent  of  the  country  was  lefs  gradual,  or  did 
not  afterward  extend  confiderably  ?vpry  way 
with  nearly  an  horizontal  furface.  It  is  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  air  is  not  fo  col4 
in*the,mou;itainous  parts  of  Derbyfhire,  as  the 
^tnxOiphcre  at  the  f^me  height  over  plains. 

D  For 
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For  by  its  conta<a  with  Ac  earth>  it  receives 
foxne-heat  from  diencc. 

Another  cauie  of  cold  is  the  large  quantity 
of  rain^  which^  as  it  has  been  obierved,  falls 
in  that  part  of  the  county,  which  we  are  ex- 
amining. After  wet  feafons  the  ground  is 
always  found  to  have  loft  much  of  its  heat. 
This  efSeA  is  produced  not  (mly  by  the  rain^ 
which  defcends  from  the  higher  and  colder 
regions  of  the  atmofphcre,  but  likewife  by  the 
evaporation,  which  takes  place  in  confequence 
of  it.  Wheh ,  the  vapour  begins  to  rife  from 
the  ground  the  mutual  attraflion  of  the  parti- 
cles of  )vater  is  diminifhed,  and  the  hteat, 
which  now  haa  liberty  to  cfcape  from  nei^^ 
bouring  bodies,  rifes  into  the  higher  parts  of 
the  atmofphcre,  and  by  this  means  the  earth 
and  the  air  near  it  are  coniiderabty  cooled. 

The  cleat  and  tranfparcnt  ftate  of  the 
air  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyfhire  contributes 
alfo  to  encreafe  the  cold,  which  is  obferved 
to  prevaa  here.  For  the  rays  of  the  fun 
pafling  thro'  this  kind  of  atmofphcre  do  not 
warm  it,  as  they  are  known  to  conununicate 
heat  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  df 
watery  vapours  which  it  contains.  It^nay 
therefore  be  concluded,  that  the  air  on  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Dcrbyfliire,   which  b 

clear 
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cl«ar»  tranfparejit  and  dfy,  wifl  receive  but 
little  heat  from  the  rays  of  the  fun»  and  con- 
fequendy  muft  be  colder  thaa  that  in  lower 
iituations. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  will  ceceive 
much  confirmation  from  attending  to  the  large 
quantity  of  fnpw,  hail  and  fleet,  which  fell  in 
that  part  of  Derbyihire,  of  which  I  am  fpeak- 
ing,  more  efpeciaUy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  and  %ring  feaibn.  At  Derby  it  is  not 
umifual  to  hear,  that  the  fnow  lies  theite  ieirera} 
inches^  and  fometimes  a  foot  thick,  when 
there  is  not  the  kaft  afi^iearance  of  any  in  the 
ndgbbourhood  of.  the  town.  However, .in 
the  middle  of  winter  and  in  very  fevere  weather, 
the  cold  is  too  dntenfe  in  the  high  Peak  to 
fafiS^r  the  fhow  to  fill,  and  it  has  been  ob&rved 
to  be  more  abundant  in  the  footh  of  th^ 
county. 

Moreover  the  backward  ftate  of  vegetation 
in  the  north  part  of  Derbyihire  is  another  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  coldnefs  of  its  clinute. 
Some  kinds  of  grain  will  not  grow,  at  leaft 
not  ripen  here  at  all,,  excepting  in  the  deepeft 
vallies  and  thofe,  which  are  ufually  fown,  are 
.^idom  ready  to  cut,  till  the  near  approach  of 
winter.  In  the^  fpring  the  froft  continues  long 
in  the  ground^  and  the  feed  cannot  be  fown, 
P  2  beifore 
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before  the  feafon  iS  far  advanced.  It  may 
therefore  be  expedted,  that  thfe  harveft  will  be 
very  late.  Accordingly  it  fometimes  happens, 
that  in  fome  fituations  the  corn  never  ripens^ 
and  is  only  cut  down  and  withered  in  the  fun 
and  air. 

There  feems  good  ground  for  prefuming, 
that  the  atmofphere  in  this  part. of  the  king- 
dom is  more  pure  and  healthful  than  that  in 
lower  fituations.  It  has  frequently  been 
imagined,  that  the  healthfulnefs  of  countries 
is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  elevation* 
The  lower  parts  of  the  atmofphere  abound 
with  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid,  which  is  dif- 
eovered  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
noxious  vapour  found  in  certain  caverns 
and  fub  terraneous  paiT^es,  and  feen  like  a 
fubtle  fmoak,  which  in  fiimmer  rifes  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  but  in  winter  not  above 
a  few  inches.  And  from  its  gravity,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  at- 
mofphere muft  contain  a  larger  quantity  of 
it  than  the  higher.  Hence  I  imagine,  fays 
Profeffour  Bergman,  P  the  reafon  is  plain, 
why  higher  fituations  are  in  general  more 
healthful  than  lower  ones.  And  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  that  various  difordcrs,  both  epi- 
demic 

g  Phjyfical  and  cbymical  eflayii  Vtii  x«  p*  t^ 
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dcmic  and  endemic  arife  from  the  different 
quantities  of  aerial,  acid  in  the  atmcfphere. 
Tho'  this  opinion  maybe  in  fome  meafure juft, 
yet  it  muft  be  underftood  with  fome  degree  of 
Uniiiation.  Fromtheexperiments&obfervations 
of  M.  Sauffure  it  appears,  that  the  healthfulnefs 
of  any  p4ace  is  not  iri  proportion  to  its  elevation. 
He  foiind,  that  the  air  on  four  mountains 
out  of  five  was  lefs  pure,  than  iJiat  6f  the  plains 
lying  at  their  feet,  and  that  only  one,  in  which 
the  'ifcir  was  more  healthful  than  in  the  plains 
owed  ^that  advantage  tcr^a  particiidai;  iituation: 
tlfe'  therefore  prefumfe^;  ^t  the^uirfat  a  cct- 
taif!  height  lofes^bltftd&t  of  its  purity.  ..;  ^. 
'  '\n  dipJ)ort  tfif  thi»  opinion  he  renibrks,  th^ 
inflatntnablfeair,  which j  according  to  theobfer- 
vations  ^  of  S.  Volta;'  is  conftantly  produced  in 
immenfe  quantity  mufl,  as  it  is  lighter  than 
comm<)n  air, '  fife  to  the  more  elevated  regions 
of  the  atmofpherei  On  this  ac<^ount  very  high  ' 
mountains,  the  tops  of  which  muft  be  covered 
with  this  elafHc  fluid,  muft  be  as  unfavourable 
to  health  as  very  deep  valleys.  cFor,  if  the 
attinofphere  in  low  fituafions  be  rendered  lefs 
fahibrious  by  the  fixed  air,  with  whfch  it 
abounds  aiid  the  grofe  exhalations, '  which  its 
denfity  enables  it  to  fupportj  that  on  moun- 
tains raifed  .1000  'or  1200  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  fea  is  vitiated  by  exhalations,  which 
D.3  ,   do 
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do  not  lefs  diminiOi  its  wholefbmenefs,  be-* 
,caufc  they  happen  to  be  lighter  than  conuhon 
air. 

Prom  thcfe  circumftances  it  has  been  con-* 
eluded^  that  there  is  a  certain  medium  at  which 
ceteris  paribus  the  deofity  of  the  air  is  beft 
adapted  to  the  purpofts  of  health  and  Hfe 
of  man.  This  height  has  been  fixed  by  M. 
SauiTure  at  between  200  and  300  hAama 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.* 

Now  if  we  apply  thefe  obftrvatt(ms  to  the 
northern  part  of  DerbyflurCt  we  ihall  be  ifi'* 
clined  to  believe^  that  the  mx  there  is  in  moft 
fituations  ^yoQraUe  to  health.  For  it  fecm« 
probabk  from  the  obfervations^  which  have 
been  made  with  a  view  of  afcertainifig  its 
height,  that  it  is  in  general  raifed  between 
1 500  and  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  i 
a  degree  of  elevation,  which  appears  to  cor- 
rcfpond  to  that,  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
beft  fitted  to  the  pufpofes  of  Hfe  and  health. 

Moreover  there  are  ibme  circumftances  more 
peculiar  to  the  Peak  of  Derbyfliirc,  icom 
which  the  great  purity  of  its  air  may  be  in-, 
lerred.  There  are  very  few  fotjrces  of  putre^ 
fadion,  no  marihes,  no  ftagnated  waters,  or 
any  of  thqfe  catifes  of  putrid  air,  vwth  which 
low  fituations  abound,     fa-h^ps  the  ftrong. 

current^ 
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cmrwit^  of  wuid  wjbiqh  .generally  prevail  ut 
a^  9H9int^no\is  country,  may  contribute  in 
a^m  eqvsU  degree  fo  imprpyc  the  ibtc  of  th? 
a^^oipM^rei  Beildes  theie  favourable  circum- 
ihiaces  another  t^s  been  mentioned,  the  in- 
flu«i\ce  of  which  caniv>t  be  fo  eafily  deter> 
Dtyi^.  It  haB  beoi,  thought,  that  the  fre> 
quent  and  he^vy  raii)s  which  fa|l  in  thefe  parts 
l^'^c^e  £\  beneficial  an  effect  by  yt^aihing  oS 
^  ^]pL|n}riti«fj  w^ch  i^con^s.  , 
,  JJ^^w  fay.  tfec^  obfervations  a^ee  with  faft 
^^  only  b^  ^vk^  by  thoft, :  w^  havcrefided 
Sgxi^  tkn^  im  <fee  iwf  th  p^rt  o(  perbyj(hir«» 
#nd  cloftHy  Mt«^  ito,  the  h^th  and  difeafe? 
of  its.  i^hahit^ts.  It  has.  been  faid,  that  no 
«l»^ei|uC'0|  ^d»n}p  difofdeirs^  no  it^s  or 
ievers  mt,  known  19  ^1^.  her^.  But  thif 
aflertion,  if  juiib,.  mu^  b?  underftood  ^ith 
fpmecle^ee  pf  jimitation.  For  upon  enquiry 
I  ^ve  befin  frequently  in^mned,  that  in  the 
^^  T^^  aod  narrow  (Mes  «gue$  and  fevers 
are  not  uncoimnpn>  thp'  fuch  ^  live  in  higher 
JtoflLtic^  f^re  feldpm  troublfsd  with  thefe 
complaints. 

..  XJi?^  «?  Pfle  difeafe,  tp  which  the  inhabi- 
t^ts  of  Pfarbyfl^re  Ve  fp  much  fubjed,  that 
it  h^  taken  its  n^nte  from  its  great  prevalence 
4n||u$  :&tugtion.  Jt  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
P<«4k  but  is  obferv^  as  far  fouth.  4s  the  town 
D4»  o£ 
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of  Derby,  •  It  is '  aecordingly  called  the 
Bronchocele  or  Derby  Neck.  In  the  yeir 
1769  Mr.  Proffer  publiflied  the  following  A^*' 
fcription  and  method  of  curing  this  cKforder.*  • 

'  The  Bronchocele,  or  Dei^by  Neck,  fe  a 
tumor  arifing  on  the  ^  fore-part  of  the  neck. 
It  generally  firft  appears  fometime  betwixt  tKi 
age  of  eight  and  twelve  years,  •arii  continued 
gradually  to  increafe  for  three,  four,  or  five 
years  \  and  often  the  laft  half-year  of  this  tiftie, 
it  grows  mose  than  it  had  fcir  ^  year  or  two 
before.  It  generally  occupies  Ac  whdle  fiont 
of  the  neck,  as  the  whole  th^id  gknd*  is 
here  generally  enlarged,  but^if  dois  not  Mt  t* 
near  fb  high  as  the  earfr,-  as  m  die^cafes  Wife- 
man  fpeaks  oi^  but  is '  rathet-  in  a  pendulous 
form,  Aot  uiilike,  as-'^bWcSfis  fa^s,*  the  -flap 
or  dew-cap  of  a  tudcey  cocfc^s  neck,  *th*^boti 
torn  bei%  gertcrally  4foe^bigjger  part  ctf  thetu- 
nior,  and^oing.giraduaHy  Ids  ujw^ards.  -  ^'lif  is 
foft,  of  ra^et;  fiabby  to  the  fottch,  *  and  to^Vclii 
able;  but  when  it  has  continued-  fbihe  3^earil 
after  the  time  of  its  growing,  it  gets  more  firin. 
and  confined^  .    -     '  -    r, 

^  By  the  fituation  and  nature  of  the.  com- 
plaint, it  occaiions  a  difficult  breathing, '  'aiid 
very  much  fb  upon  the  patient's*  toeing  cdld; 
or  attempting  to  run  or  walk'faft*  In'  fenie 
the  tumor  is  fo  large,  andfb  much  affeifts  tl^ir 

breathing 
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breatlungy  as  to  occafion  a  loud  wheezing.  It 
viery  rarely  hapj)eris  to  Boys,'  indeed  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  out  one  irilfeince  of  it, 
in  a  man  or  boy;  '         V  - 

*  It  is  veiy  txwnmon  in  many  counties  in 
iBn^land,  Defbyflikire  efpecially,  \jrhere  from 
ks  ?requericy  it  ^ has  the  name  dF^Derby  Neck, 
drid'forifc  other  countries  are  aliSidft  free  from 
il»;  :if  have*bKai:4iiftirmedby^'a^g^tlemaiiof 
-tiKe^cidty,  *^ffdm:Diiffidd  in  Dcfbyihirt,  *thA 

'  Wi&dut  ifiquiring  into  the  nature  or  caiifc 
of  AiS'diCafe,  our  author  ne^t  |>roceeds  to  tfe 
iiiethtxTdf  cure:  "  '      .    ^^  •  ,  :  » 

'-^^  *^  Having  ^ivcn,-i  think,  •^fttch  a  dcfcfiptidh 
^BP^^Mxr^^bf'am^  Brorithdcete;  as  Will 
enable  anyone  i;(l)f^khowk  from  other  fcomplaintfe 
fonritltlrig  Ilkeit,  il^^ix)ceed  to  the  cure,  4vhich 
wherf  the'difiifeexaiftiy  ahfwers  the  dfefcrilAloh 
■f^iivi  givetf'ctf'ity-'anyf  its  continfiance  h^s'iiot 
%eW  too  long; 'I  ^think  -I  may.  fay^  will  vbiy 
ikrfeiy'faiL;      ^ -H  ^^   :  7 .    -     :  ^:^     .    :- 

.  ^  i  have  known 'fetfefil  corii^Iefel^  cured  at 
very  near  the  age  of  ^ehtyi-jIWe^jFears;  which 
wjte  more  than  twfelVeyearsi  iiftfer  the^  firft  ap- 
pearance of  the  tumor  of  the -neck  r  but  yet  at 
that  age,  I  believe"flie  cure  is  uncertain,  and 
b^ond  it,  though  but  4i  very  few' years,  more 
'doubtful,        -  ^  ^  '  0    »  c  I  have 
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*  I  We  tried  the  remedy  on  Teveral^  a^t  th^ 
zgQ  o£  feven  or  ei|ght  and  twenty,  but  nev& 
with  fucce&j  though  it  may^  I  beUcve,  happen 
fo,  if  the  tumor  appears  not  very  Btnp^k  aa4 
confined^  but  rather  flaccid  and  yiekUag, 

^  M4^)y  no  doubt  ks^dmiferaUeUyeSjt^f^^ 
the  a^mpft  int^rable  tonptv^ts  of  i^e  te$cm$ 
perplexing  diibrdors,  ^fuch  as  ^he  aermq^  kind^ 
iot  wan(  of.  purfuing  long  e^mghj  ht  ^  rer 
medies  applied  be  ev«*  fa  p;«p^  andi  U^]iy» 
fort;bsqajOTe^qyeconfiderfd>l^  It  if 

fuppo&dno  one  can  objedagainft  the  medicines 
prepared  heie  for  i^bfiir  cure»  ofi  ^cpoui^  of 
time^i  or  other  obfervations  n^eSary  i^  their 
ufe,  when  they  are  informed  a  montib  or  iix 
.weeks  at  fartheft^  is  the  ^ongeil:  time»  and.  no 
confinoment,  or  hardly  any  pther  reftraint  ffOiQ^ 
the  ufual  way  of  living,  is  required. 

^  Let  oqe  of  the^foUowi^g  powders  b^  take^ 
early  in  the  mQriu^g  m  ho^t  or  ttkro  liefbre 
h»gk&&9  and  ^t  five  or  Gx  o^cliock  in  the  a^ 
to^oon*  every  day  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  The  powder  may  be  taken  in  a  little 
fugar  and;  water,  or  raided  yi^  a  little  fyrup, 
or  any  thkigy  fo  that  nqne  .is  loft : 

Takp  Cinn^ba^  of  Aat^inp^y  levigatc4i  <^ 
'■  fcruple; 

Woodlice  prepared  ^nd  powdered, 
]gurnt  fpimge^  of  each  fifte^  gtf^^f 
to  be  made  into  a  powder*  ^  Af* 
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^  Aftei:  thefe  powders  have  hmx  taken  ^v 
tbe  time  mentioned* .  the  patient  fhould  omit 
than  for  about  a  ^it&i^t»  and  ^a  begin 
with  them  again,  aqdtake  a&  many  more  a^ 
the  £mie^  manner^  and  alfo  at  bed  tin»e  everjr 
night  during  the  fecond  courfeof  the  powders, 
^i«e  of  die  foU^wing  pUfe  are  to  1k).  tak^ 

Half  an  ounce  o£  A^curial  PiH;  (af^r  ^ 
new  dij^Msn&toiy)  to  be  divided  into  four 
equal  ports.; 

Bonoft^nange  half  dram  to  be  mixed  with  it. 

*  Thefe^  medicines  gcnendly  agree  fo  wdl, 
that  the  patient  is  ndtiser  troubled  with  ikk« 
nefs  nor  any  inconvenience  from  their  ufb^  nor 
is  any  confinement  neceflary,  unlefs  they  are 
taken  in  fevere  weather^,  and  then  it  may  bb 
only  to  the  houfb;  nor  need  the  diet  be  much 
regarded.  Indeed  I  tiiunk  it  fuHicient,  that  the 
medicines  be  taken  in  a  temperate  feafbn,  or 
rather  warm  weather,  and  iht  patient  live$ 
exadly  in  the  ufual  way,  taking  ibme  care 
agaihfl  catching  cold.  And  if  meat  he  eaten 
only  every  other  day,  and  toafl  and  river  water, 
&c.  drank  inflieadxjf  malt-liquor,  it  will  not 
be  the  worfe;  nor  can  the  medicines  everiuc* 
ceed  better  than  I  have  knpwn  them  feveral 
times,  when  there  was  no  differenpe  at  a^ 
made  in  the  way  of  living.  If  the  pills  purge, 
^wo  only  ihould  be  taken,  and  if  more  than  an 

ci^trafi 
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extraodlmaty  fiool  a  day  is  ocoafioned  by  them^ 
the  dofe.muft1>&  reduced  to  one,  andccmtinued 
£6  till  4^  l^s  are  all  taken.  In  general  it 
wfll.  be  pfdptef  for.  the  patient  to  be  purged 
twice  'or*tliri«ie. with  mianna  and  falts/  or  any 
gentle  crathanic,  before  the  powders  are  begiirt 
with. '  -The  medicines  are  here  proportioned 
for  an  adul't,^of  a  go(Jd<:otfftitution,  therfcfore 
if  the  patient  is  younger,  or  of  a  weakfy  habit, 
the  dofes  muft  be  managed  accordingly,- ' 
»  *  The  patient  is  not  toasjcped  to  find.much 
benefit  ^  iH'  a  iittle  time : '  perhapa  itowHT  be  as 
Idng  after  the  medkriiwsrJare'^aflldken,  ay  the 
time  they  are  in  taking,  before  much  diffc^'ence 
will  be  perceived  in  the*  itiimor  of  the  neck. 
It  is  neceflary  that,  the  medicines  be  begun 
with  at  aipropcr  time,  •»  efpecially  the '  fecond 
courfe  i  a  few  days  (hould*  always  be  iifpcjifod 
ifrith  upon  that  account.    -  -i  .     i  .• 

r  *■  As  to  exte0nal  application,  I  ha^re  never 
'  made  ufe  of  any,  as  I  think  none  can  be  of 
mouch  fervice.  Many  recommepdedl  fliould 
fufpedl  of  doing  harm,  fuch  as  fomenting  the 
part  .with  warm  vinegar ;  which  by  its  harden- 
ing the  gland,  though  it  may  ibmewhat  leflen 
it,  woidd  render  it  more  difficult,  if  not  inca- 
ipaUc  of  being  quite  reduced  to  its  proper  ftate.-f- 

^  A  fomewhat  diflTerent  method  of  curing  the  bronchoceJe  has  been 
•pradifeii  with  great  fueeefs  at  Coventry.  There  are  two  receiptg  by  which 
the  medicine  has  been  prepared.  They  are  faid  to  be  equally  efficacious^  and 
the  coiil^iits  of  etch  aie  given  jn  the  Medical  CoxnmenC.  Vol.  y,  pa^ea4* 
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Mr.  Proffer  in  this  account  of  the  Derby 
Neck  has  fallen  inta  a.miftake  iiv^^uppofmg> 
that  boys  arc  not  fubjeft  to  it.  If  the  part,  in 
which  the  diforder  appears,  .was  expofed  to 
view,  he  would  cafily  fee,  that  they  are  liable 
to  it,  tho' not  in  an  equal  degree  with  giils. 
I  would  alfo  obferve,  that  the  thicknefs  of  the 
neck  in  fome  inftances  ar ifes  from  an  enlarge^ 
ment  of  every  part,  vsrith  little  or  no  appear- 
ance of  a  tumour  in  the  front.  .  In  other 
refpe6t$  his  defcription  feems  to  be  accurate 
and  I  hope,  that  a  defire  of  furnifliing  a  remedy 
for  fo  common  a  diforder,  vdll  be  thought  a 
fufficient  apology  for  the  length  of  the  qup- 
tation.  I 


CHAP. 
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Ttbefubterraneousge^rapby  of  the  county. 

TTAVING  endeavoured  to  give  an  iddiof 
*  the  external  appearance  of  the  coantiy  m 
Derby fhire^  andoftfaeatmofphereanddimftte^ 
by  *v«rhich  it  is  dii)a3)gui£hed»  I  fhall  now  de- 
scend below  Its  futface  a&d  e^gamine  its  mter- 
nal ftradure.  Butthemeafuresf^ bdagdi&rent 
in  their  nature  and  order  in  d^^rent  pkceSj^  I 
ihall,  before  I  enter  fully  upon  diis  branch  of 
my  undertaking,  mark  out  a  few  general  di- 
vifions  of  the  county,  according  to  the  feveral 
kinds  of  ftone  and  other  fubftances  which  are  • 
obferved  to  prevail  in  different  fituations.  Now 
the  moft  obvious  and  convenient  diftindtion* 
•which  can  be  made  for  this  purpofe,  ieems  to 
be  that  of  confidering  the  coimtry  under  th^ 
general  heads  of  limeftone,  coal,  and  gritftone 
land. 

I  fhaU  begin  with  defcribing,  as  accurately 
as  I  am  able,  the  extent  of  the  various  beds  of 
limeftone  land  which  I  have  obferved  in  dif- 
ferent pai'ts  of  Dcrbyfhire,  The 

^  In  thif  and  the  fillowing  pages  the  wqrd  meaforea  it  iifed  iiificad  of 
#rau,  being  a  term  better  oodemood  b/  £ogliih  miatri. 
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Tiic  moft  extcofive  traft  of  this  kind  is 
fituated  on  the  north- weft  fide  of  the  county. ' 
lis  moft  northern  extremity  appears  at 
Caftkton,  The  line,  by  which  it  is  hounded 
l^n  the  weft,  runs  along  the  weft  edge  of  Peak 
foreft>  and  ftretching  forward  by  the  eaft  fide 
of  Combs  Mofs,  continues  in  this  direftion  &s 
far  as  Buxton.  In  its  courfe  from  this  place 
it  inclines  in  a  fmall  degree  to  the  north,  but 
foon  returning  to  its  former  diredion  it  ex- 
tends along  the  eaft  fide  of  Ax-Edge  to  Dove- 
head.  It  then  follows  the  boundary  line  of 
the  county  about  12  miles,  and  afterwards 
croffing  the  river  Dove  extends  a  few  miles 
into  Sts^ordftiire.  The  moft  fouthem  part  of 
Derbyfture,  in  which  it  is  to  be  feen,  is  about 
two  miles  north  from  Afliborne.  From  hence 
the  line,  by  which  ft  is  bounded,  running  ia 
an  eaftem  diredion,  paffes  a  little  way  to  the 
IbuthofKniveton,  Atlow,  Hognafton,  Hop- 
ton,  Caldelow,  Wirkfworth  as  far  as  Matlock. 
J^t  this  place  its  courife  is  again  changed.  It 
now  points  northward,  and  extends  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  Snitterton,  Winfter,  Youlegrave, 
Bakewell,  Stoney-Middleton,  Haflebage  and 
Bradwell.  After  pafling  the  road  lying  be- 
tween Caftfeton  and  Hope  it  terminates  at  a 
finail  diftance  ibove  it  in  the  valley  of  Edale. 

Befides 
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Befides  this  large  tra^  of  limeftone  land, 
there  is  aiK)ther  of  imaller.  extent  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  county.  It  forms  that  high  ridge, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  lituated  in  this 
part.  It  begins  at  Pleaily,  and  in  its  courfe  to 
the  north  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Glapwel, 
and  the  towns  of  Bolfoyer,  .Barlborough  and 
Killimarfh.  It  fpreads  ^ftward  into  Notting- 
ham(hire  in  every  part  from  its  very  firft  a:pr 
peftrance.  But  its  progrefs  to  the  north  is  ftill 
more  extended.  For  I  am  credibly  informed^ 
that  it  reaches  with  very  little  interruption  as 
far  as  xinmouth  caftle  in  the  county  of 
Nordiumberland.  >  .  /^ 

Moreover  there  are  in  fome  other  parts  of 
Dcrbyfhire.  beds  of  limeftone  of  ftill  finaller 
extent.  I  believe,  that  thjcy-do  not  in  any  one 
inftance  exceed  two  miles  in  either  length  or 
breadth.  TheyarefituatedatAfliovcr,  Crich, 
Turnditch  in  the  parifh  of  Duffield,  Mugginton, 
Ticknall,  and  Ofmafton  near  Afhboum. 
.  The  principal  traft  of  country,  where  coa^ 
is  found,  begins  towards  the  fouth  at  Stanton, 
Dale,  and  Morley,  and  extends  northwards  as  far. 
as  Scotland.  It  is  called  the  great  northern 
rake,  and  I  am  informed  that,  excepting  it  is 
interfe(fled,  near  Ferrybridge  in  Yorkftiire,  by 
a  bed  of  limeftone  about  three  miles  broad,  it 
may  be  traced  to  the  northern  extremity  of 

this 
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this  kingdom.  Eafbvards  it  fpreads  at  firft 
into  Nottinghamfhire^  but  begin$  to  be  bounded 
on  that  fide  at  Pleafly  by  the  ridge  of  lixneftone^ 
which  has  already  been  noticed  as  l3dng  in  this 
part  of  Derbyfhirc.  The  line,  by  which  it  is 
limited  after  leaving  Morley,  runs  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Horlley  and  Belper,  and  appears  again 
at  Lea,  Alton  in  theParifh  of  Afhover,  Stub* 
ley,  Dore,  and  Totley  in  the  Pariih  of  Dron- 
field,  and  continues  in  this  diredion  till  it 
enters  York(hire# 

At  Chinley  hiUs  near  Chapel  le  frith  coal 
has  likewjife  been  found.  The  ground,  iu 
which  it  appears,  is  about  3  mijes  in  length 
and  z  in  breadth.  At  Newhall  in  the  Parifh 
of  Stapenhill,  at  Meafliam  in  the  moft  fouthem 
extremity  of  the  county,  at  Church  Grefly, 
at  Calk,  and  inHartington  upper  quarter  near 
Buxton,  there  are  alfo  tradts  of  coal  of  nearly 
the  fame  extent.    ' 

'  As  to  that  part  of  Derbyfhire,  where  grit- 
ftone  is  found,  tho'  it  does  not  comprehend  all 
the  country  which  has  not  been  defcribed  un- 
der the  two  foregoing- divifions,  it  is  of  much 
greater  extent  than  either  of  them.  The  fitu- 
ation,  in  which  it  moft  uniformly  prevails,  is 
the  north  and  north-weft  extremity  of  the 
county,  ft  is  alfo  met  with  throughout  all 
|hat  trad,  which  lies  between  thoi  two  prin- 

E  •  cipal 
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cipal  beds  of  Hmeftoiw  and  coal,  which  have 
been  defcribed.  Of  this  diftrift  of  gritftone 
land  the  eaft  moor  forms  the  moft  confiderablc* 
part,  tho'  with  various  breadth  it  extends  to^ 
the  fouth  alrnoft  as  far  as  the  town  of  Derby. 
Some  beds  of  this  kind  but  of  fmall  extent  are 
alfo  to  be  feen  at  AUeftry,  Mackworth,  Lang- 
ley,  and  Stanton,  and  a  few  other  places  in 
the  county. 

Beiides  the  feveral  diftri<3:s,  which  have 
been  now  marked  out  under  the  three  divifions 
of  limeftone,  coal,  and  gritftone  land,  therfe 
is  a  very  confiderable  one,  in  which  no  bed^ 
of  ftone  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with  near 
the  furface.  If  a  ftraight  line  be  drawn  from 
Afhbourn  thro*  Derby  to  the  borders  of  Not- 
tinghamfhire,  it  will  comprehend  all  that  part 
of  the  county,  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  fuch 
a  line,  excepting  thofe  fmall  tracfts  of  a  different 
nature,  which  have  already  been  pointed  out 
as  appearing  in  this  fouthem  fituation. 

Having  endeavoured  to  defcrihe  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  the  different  nature  of  the 
ground  near  the  furface,  let  us  proceed  to 
examine  at  ftill  greater  depths  in  the  earthy 
the  various  beds,  which  have  been  now  marked 
out. 

The'obfervatiohs,  which  I  fhall  makq,  will 
be  confined  almoft  entirely  to  the  two  largeft 

tradtft 
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tradfes  of  limefto^e  and  coal  land,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned*  In  defcribing  the 
kiternal  ftrufture  of  the  earth  in  thefc  parts, 
I  fhall  point  out  the  order,  and  thicknefs.  of 
the  various  beds  which  have  bcqn  examined, 
and  then  confider  the  pofitions  in  which  they 
are  generally  found. 

In  that  extenfive  traft  of  limeftbnc  country, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  lying  in  the 
north- weft  part  of  Derbyfhpire  the  earth  ha» 
been  penetrated  in  fev^ral  places  to  a  confide- 
rable  depth.  Now  in  thefe  varrou3  fituations 
the  order  of  tlie  meafures.  appears  to  be  con^ 
fiderably  different.  But  itis  fcarcely  pbffible 
to  coi.  /ey  a  clear  idea  of  them  without  a  plate 
repreienting  a  fcdion  of  the  grouijid,  where. 
they  are  found.  Mr.  Whitehurft,  in  his  in- 
genious work,  has  given  fcveral  clear  and  dif- 
tin<a  ones  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Derby- 
fhirc.  But  this  publication  not  being  in  the 
hands  of  every  one,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  defcribe 
the  arrangement  and  pofition  of  the  meafures 
in  a  fome  wh^t  different  part  of  the  county. 
This  fituation  is  Snittertpn,  a  village  lying 
betwixt  Matlock  and  Winfter,  and  in  the 
parifti  of  Darley.  / 

A  is  Snitterton.  B  is  a  level  fuppofed  to  be 
driven  inito  the  hill  in  a  fouthward  direftion 
Iroai  A  at  Snitterton. 

E2  CC 
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C  C  is  a  line  repre&nting  the  furface  in  a 
Ibuthward  direction  over  the  fuppofed  leveL 

At  D  is  a  meaiiire  of  fhale,  which  is  diP 
tinguifhed  by  a  dark  (hade.  Under  this  are  fome 
fine  lines,  repre&nting^  beds  of  blue  'marble 
with  thin  way-boards  of  clay  or  loft  ihale  inter- 
vening betwixt  them.  The  beds  are  from  one 
to  two  feet  thicky  and  the  clays  are  in'  fome 
places  an  inch  thick,  but  in  others  only  juf):  a 
>^paration  of  the  beds. 

£  is  a  meafure  of  limeftone  about  50  yards 
thick,  fuppofing  that  a  perpendicular  fliaft  was 
funk  through  it.  The  upper  part  is  a  clear 
light  coloured  ftone  containing  balls  of  chert. 
In  fome  places  appear  beds  of  chert  3  or  4 
inches  thick  at  various  diftances,  from  6  to  24 
inches,  from  each  other.  The  lower  part  of 
this  limeftone  is  of  a  dun  colour  and  likewife 
contains  chert.  It  has  been  proved  25  yards 
chick  by  fmking  a  ihaft  at-L  In  this  fituation 
the  whole  meafure  from  v  the  fiirface  of  the 
ground  to  that>  upon  which  it  lies,  is  of  a  duo 
colour,  and  is  about  24  yards  thick.  Very 
littljc  lead  ore  has  been  got  ia  this  ftone,  tho' 
many  trials  have  been  made  to  difcover  it. 

F  is  a  meafure  of  blackftone  about  28  prd^ 
thick.  It  has  been  proved  in  many  places 
within  the  diftance  of  one  mile  from  Sriitterton. 
I  am  informed,  that  no  Ore  has  been  got  io  it, 

except-. 
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excepting  in  a  ftrbng  vein,  called  the  Side, 
which  croflcs  die  High-Tor  at  Matlock;  and 
what  is  found  there  is  of  a  light  poor  quality; 
Under  this  blackftone  is  afolid  bed  of  lime* 
ftone,  feven  feet  thick.  Some  rake- works 
carry  ore  in  this  meafure. 

G  is  a  naeafure  of  limeftone  16  yards  thick  • 
Under  it  are  found  three  very  thin  beds  of  clay, 
in  fome  places  about  an  inch  thick,  and  about 
8  or  10  inches  diftant  from  each  other.       .   '^ 

H  is  another  meafure  of  limeftone  30  yurds 
thick.  The  rake-^works  in  it  near  Snitterton 
bear  the  largeft  quantity  of  ore>  rtiore  efpecially 
in  the  upper  part  near  to  the  tbnee  beds  of  clay. 
The  pipe  works  are  ahb  the  beft  in  this  meafore 
and  often  go  down  to  the  fecond  blackftone. 
'  I  and  K  are  two  fhafts,  which  are  funk  to 
the  fecond  blackfkme  in  a  rake  work  fouth 
from  Snitterfon. 

L  is  a  fecond  meafure  oif'blackftone.  Mr. 
Alfop§  (to  ^whom  I  am  indebted  for  diis  def- 
cription)  fays,  that  he  has  never  feen  it  cut 
through  near  Snitterton,  but  upon  enquiry  he 
finds^  that  at  a  mine  caJUed  Porter  about  two 
miles  fouth  of  this  village  a  fhaft  was  funk 
thiougji  it,  and  it  was  difcovered  to  be  80 
yards  thick.  But;  he  apprehends,  that 
ia  this  iituation  the  meafures  happened  to  dip 
E  3  uncom- 

§  Clerk  to  PeUr  NisHtingale^  of  Lea,  £r<]. 
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uncommonly.  For  at  a  place,  about  2  miles 
fouth-weft  from  Snitterton,  this  meafure  has 
been  cut  through  and  found  only  30  yards 
thiqk ;  and  in  other  fituattons  it  appears  to  be 
not  fo  much.  .  ♦ 

This  meafure  of  blackftone  is  thrown  out 
at  the  fur^ce  about  two  miles  fouth  weil:  from 
Snitterton,  and  about  half  a  mile  further  in  the 
fame  diredlion  at  a  mine  called  Hang- Worm 
is  a  third  meafure  of  the  fame  kind>  which  has 
been  cut  through  and  found  about  as  thick  as 
the  fecond.  It  appears  at  the  furface  at  a 
place>  called  Grange  Mill*. 

Mr.  Alfop  has  not  been  able  to  afccrtain  the 
ihicknefs  of  the  limeftone,  which  lies  betwixt 
the  fecond  and  third  blackftone,  and  informs 
me,  that  he  has  not  found  more  than  three 
meafures  of  blackftone  in  any  part  of  Hm^ 
country. 

In  the  feiftion,  which  is  here  given  of  the 
meafures  near  Snitterton  the  firft,  which  would 
occur  at  the  furface  if  they  lay  in  an  horizon- 
tal pofition  would  be  that  of  fhale.  But  in 
fome  fituations  there  is  found  above  this  one  of 
gritftone  alfb.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in 
the  fecftions,  which  Mr.  Whitehurft*  has 
given  of  the  meafures  at  two  places  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Betwixt 
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Betwixt  Grrangc-Mill  and  Darlcy-Moor,.  he 

inform?  us,   that  the  following  is  the  general 

arrajigemcnt  of  tl^c-pieafurcs  and  the  refpedive 

thipknefe  of  each.      1.  Gritf^one  1 20  yards, 

2.  Shale  the  fame  thicknefs,   3.  Lime{|:oi)e  59 

yards,    4.  Toadftone  or  blackftone  1 6  yards, 

5-  Limeftone  50  yards,  6.  Tdadftone  16  yards, 

7.  Limeftone  60 yards,  8#  Toadftone  22  yard«^ 

9.  Limeftone  not  cut  through.      To  thefe  he 

adds  iix  other  m^ures  ufuaUy  called  days  or 

way-hoards,  and  fays,  that  in  general  they  are 

pot  more  than  four,  five  or  fix  feet  thick,  and 

in  jfome.inftances  not  more  than  oije^lbot.  .  He 

obferves  that  the  firft  meafure  of  clay  fepatates 

No.  3, and. 4,   the  fecond  No.  4, and  5,    the 

third  Nq.  5  and  6,    the  fourth  >No.  6  and  7, 

the  fifth  No.  7  and  8,  the  fixth  No,  8  and  g. 

From  theie  two  fe<3ions»  aodqther  exan>ples 

which  might  he  produced  ir  appears  that  in 

different    fituatiqnjS   the    arrangement  is.  not 

always  entirely  the  fame.     One  refped:  in  which 

th^  dif^^f  i$  in  the  ppfition  of  the  clays* 

AccprcUng;  to  the  defcription  giv€j^  .by  Mr* 

41fpp,   they  are  only  found  under  the  fliale, 

and  the  middle  of  the  fecond  jncafure  of  lime- 

ilobe.     Whereas  Mf .  Whitehurft  iijfoijBS  us, 

.  that  in  the  fituation  which  he  l;as  pQijsted  out, 

tliey  are  always  difcoverpd  betwixt  every  mea- 

fare  of  limeftone  and  toadftone.     I  have  alfo 

E4  been 
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heea  informed  by  an  ex{)aienced  and  intel- 
ligent mineril  gentleman,  that  upon  the  firft 
and  fecond  Jt>bckftone  there  is  a  bed  of  light 
coloured  clay  from  one  foot  fix  inches  to  three 
feet  thick.  By  comparing  together  thefe feveral 
accounts  it  is  fuffickntly  manifefl,  that  there 
is  great  diverfity  in  the  fituations  of  the  beds  Oi 
day.  But  in  other  places  bcfidcs  thefe,  in 
which  the  beds  of  clay  appear  fo  varioully  ar*. 
ranged,  one  rfthc  meafures  is  entirely  wanting. 
I  believe,  that  the  blackftone  ijMKrt-found  in 
the  mines^at  Eyam,  Foolow,  or  Afhover,  tho* 
fliafts  have  been  fiink  to  a  very  great  depth  at 
all  thefe  places. 

Another  circumftance  deferving  df  notice  is, 
that  thefe  meafures,  when  they  agree  in  theit 
arrangement,  often  differ  in  their  degree  of 
thicknefs,  when  examined  in  different  parts  of 
the  country*  This  remark  more  efpecially  . 
holds  good  when  applied  to  the  blackftone^ 
In  fituations  not  very  diftant  from  each  other 
it  has  been  found  to  vary  not  lefs  tlum  fifty 
'  yards  in  thicknefs*  The  'meafures  of  lime^ 
ftone  and  Qx^  are  alfo  dunner  in  fome  fituations 
than  other.  The  former,  which  at  Darky  is 
1 20  yards  thick,  is  only  80  at  Caftleton. 

I  ihall  in  this  placp  mention  a  few  other 
particulars  refpeding  thefe  beds,  and  the  fubii 
ftiahees  which  they  contjfdtfiji  tho'  I  intend  in  a 

fub-. 
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fubfequent  chapter  to  enlarge  more  fully  upon 
their  nature  and  quality.  The  raeafures,  of 
which  I  fhall  take  notice,  are  thofe  of  clay  and 
toadilone. 

Thefe  beds  of  clay  are  generally  of  a  light 
colour  with  a  blueifh  or  green  tinge.  They  al- 
ways contain  finall  pieces  of  pyrites^  which  is 
known  amorigft  the  miners  by  the  name  of 
yellow  brazil.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  have  a 
confiderjible  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  mixed 
with  them. 

In  regard  to  the  blackftone  or  toadftone,  it 
is  found  to  vary  mhch  in  its  nature  at  dif- 
ferent depths  in  the  earth.  The  upper  part  of 
the  meafure  is  of  a  greyifh  blue  colour,  which 
become  <kdter  in  proportion  as  you  come  nearer 
to  the  lower  furface.  It  alfo  encreafcs  in  hard- 
nefs  ^a<3iy  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  lower 
part  it  fires. at  the  point  of  the  pick.  This 
cflfeft  is  occafioned  by  irregular  ftrcaks  of  a 
rcddiih  colour.  In  this  hard  part  of  the  ftone 
afe  likdwife  found  fmall  cavities,  which  con- 
tain a  liquid  as  red  as  blood.  Another  fub- 
ftancci  which  is  fometimes  met  with  in  this 
meafure  is  lead  ore.  Small-  pieces  abbut  the 
(izc-of  peas  are  interfperfed  through  it  on 
Tidefwell  moor.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  alfo 
jbund  at*  this  place  a  vein  of  ore  ten  inches 
thickt     Solid  calcareous  fpar  alfo  fometimes 

i-uns 
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runs  into  it  as  thiclq  as  a  n^n's  arm.  fiut  it 
is  frequently  difcovered  in  fmall  fragments  or- 
white  dots  of  the  fize  of  large  fhot.  Moreover 
fulphur  alfo  has  been  known  now  and  then  to 
occur  in  it.  A  layer  a.bout  aa  inch  thick  has 
been  obfery€4  in  the  virgin  mines  at  H?dlebage, 
fo  pure>  that  it  flamed,  when  touch'd  with  a 
jcandle. 

^.  Befidcs  thefe  there  is  another  circumilance 
4eferving  of  notice  in  refpedt  to  the  meafure  of 
bkckftone  in  which  it  differs  fromthofe,  which 
are  immediately  above  or  jb!elo^y  it.  It  fcldom 
happens,^  that  fiflures  or  dbfts  are  found  in  it, 
when  they  are  met  with  in  limcftone  at  the 
upper  apd  lower  fufface.  If  a  very  ftrong  vein 
of  lead  ore;  goes  down  to  the  blackftonc^  it  will 
fometimes  render  it  rather  fbfter  for  3,  4,  w.  5 
feet,  but  is  then  for  the  moft  part  cut  off  by 
it.  However  it  is  often  equally  ^good  in  the 
toeafure  of  limeftone  below.  This  ha^  hecm 
found  to  he  the  cafe  .  in  feveral  mines  oa 
Middleton  moor,  namely  in  Hill  top  mine» 
Slack  rake,  and  Samuel  Engeon.  But  in  thf 
language  of  the  miners  thefe  veins  are  fquinted 
4  or  5  yards  northwardly,  from  their  former 
direction,  that  is,  they  have  departed  fo  much 
from  their  perpendicular  range.  If  we  attend 
to  the  pofitioa  of  the  i^^regoing  mealiires,  w§' 
ihall  find  them  governed  by  one  uniform  law* 

At 
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At  leaft,  in  every  inftance  in  which  I  have  had 
anopportunity  of  making  obfervatjons,"  this  has 
appeared  to  be  the  cafe.  I  have  always  remark- 
ed, that  the  decKnation  of  the  meafu.res  has  beea 
towards  thofe  parts  of  the  country,  wher$ 
grltftone  has  appeared  on  the  furfeiee*  Thro' 
the  virhole  circumference  of  the .  tra^k  of  lime- 
ftone  knd,  of  which  I  anx  now  fpeafcing,  they 
dip  In  this  manner.  But  th^  degree  of  their 
dipping  in  all  thefe  places  is  various  and  irre-* 
gular.  In  a  mine  at  Corder-low  near  Har*- 
tington  the  meafures  dip  about  a  focft  in  a  yardj, 
but  l?yice  as  faft  St  -the  diftance;  of  a  quarter  <£ 
a  mile  where  the  linieftbne  ceafes.  At  Eyaiii, 
fitviatcd  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  tra<ft  of 
countny,  which  we  arcfexamining>  they  do  not 
dip  in  an  equal  :degree.  Nor  have  they  fo 
oblique  a  pofition  a|  Matlock  bridge.  Tljey 
dip  there  at  the  rate  of  about  fix  inches  in  a 
yard. 

But  tho^  the  pofition  of  the  meafures  feenis 
to  be  greatly  afFe<9:ed  by  the  approach  of  the 
limieftorie  towards  >the  gfitftpneji  y^t-in  fomc 
pait^  of  the  country,  it  appears  to  depend  upoii 
other  caufesalfo. ''  In  fame  particular  places  it 
feems  to  be  very  muchjirifluencedby  the  vallies, 
whiob run  thro' thecountry.  It  is. frequently 
obfervable,  that  tho'  on  one  fide  of  thefe  val- 
lies  tijc  meafures  .^e  nearly  horizontalv  yet  on 

the 
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the  oppofitc  they  have  an  oblique  and  in  fome 
places  almoft  perpendicular  pofition.  This 
appearance  has  been  attributed  to  a  fradlure  in 
the.  earth,  and  in  fupport  of  fuch  opinion  it 
Jias  been  aflcrted,  that  there  is  a  chafm  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  v^ch  has  been  fiflcd 
with  ftones,  broken  and  thrown  into  confufion 
by  fome  extraordinary  convulfion.  However, 
iho'  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  fome  inftances, 
yet  according  to  the  obfervation  of  atten- 
tive and  experienced  miners  the  meafures,  which 
lie  under  the  bed  of  the  rivers  are  generally 
entire  and  undifturbed.  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, that  the  fprings,  which  flow  between  them 
on  one  fide  of  the  river,  are  alfo  met  with  in 
the  fame  fituation  on  the  oppofite;  a  circum- 
ftance,  which  could  never  take  place,  if  the 
meafures  were  broken.  For  it  is  evident,  that 
fuch  a  fra<3:ure  would  interrupt  the  current 
of  the  water  and  cut  off  all  confimunication  of 
this  kind  between  the  oppofite  fides  of  the 
dale. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  obferye,  that  it  is 
by  means  of  this  dipping  of  the  mteafures,  that 
their  refpedlivc  niture  and  thicllnefs  have  been 
difcovered.  It  would  be  an  error  to  fuppofe 
that' all  thofe,  which  have  been  enumerated, 
were  ever  penetrated  from  the  fame  place  at 
the  fur&ct;  and  did  they  lie  horizonta^y  wc 

could 
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could  never  have  obtained  that  knowledge  of 
the  lower  ones,  which  may  now  with  fo  much 
cafe  and  certainty  be  acquired/  It  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  the  meafures  every 
wl>cre  dip  towards  the  gritftone,  and  that  the 
degree  of  their  declination  in  fome  places  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  vallies,  which  appear 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Now  it  fomer 
times  happens,  that  by  the  influence  of  thefc 
caufes  thoir  pofition  in  the  earth  is  rendered 
almoft  perpendicular.  And  it  is  manifeft, 
wherever  this  is  the  cafe,  that  the  lower  beds 
^U  be  raifed  up  and  appear  at  the  furface* 
In  confequence  of  this  effeft  a  knowledge  of 
the  internal  ftruiSture  of  the  ground  has  been 
rendered  clear  and  unqueftionable.  The 
lower  meafures  of  limefton©  by  their  inclined 
pofitjon  being  thrown  up  n^rly  to  the  day,  are 
often  penetrated  by  the  fhafts,  which  are  funk 
thro'  them  in  fearch  of  lead  ore  j  and  the 
bufinefs  of  mining  is  carried  on  with  greater 
convenience  a^d  fuccefs. 

Having  defcribed  the  arrangement,  thick- 
ixefa,  quality^  and  pofition  of  the  meafures,  I 
would  in  the  next  place  obfcrve,  that  thefc 
ineafures  are  o£ten  broken,  and  that  in  confc- 
quencc  of  this  clefts  and  chafms  are  met  with 
in  the  earthy      It  has  been  faid  that  thefe  are 

found 
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found  in  all  the  meafures  excepting  the  blacks 
ftone,  and  that  they  are  fometimes  filled  by 
this  fubftance.  One  part  of  this  affertion  I 
have  never  heard  contradiScd.  I  believe  it  is 
generally  agreed,  that  the  meafure  of  black- 
flone  is  found  entire  and  unbroken.  But  from 
the  enquiries  and  oT)fervations,.  which  I  have 
made,  it  appears  extremely  doubtfiil  whether 
it  is  ever>found  in  the  fiiTures  of  the  limeftone. 

Thefe  clefts  or  chafins  are  not  oijy  exceed- 
ingly various  in  their  form  and  fize,  but  alfo 
more  frequent  ill  fome  parts  of  the  county, 
than  in  other.  To  give  a  proper  idea  of  their 
nature  it  will  be  neceflary  to  defcribe  fome  of 
the  moft  remarkable,  which  are  found  in  dif-* 
ferent  fituations  of  the  .high  and  low  Peak. 

When  I  fay  that  the  meafures  are  broken, 
I  wifh  it  not  to  be  underftood,  that  the  inter- 
vals occafioned  by  fuch  a  fradlure,  are  extended 
in  a  right  line,  or  that  they  are,  in  every  part, 
of  the  iame  width.  They  generally  run  in 
angles  or  curves,  and  fometimes  fwell  into 
large  caverns.  Some  of  thefe  lie  near  the  fur- 
face,  and  therefore  may  be  eafily  infpedted  by 
the  curious  obferver.  Accordingly  they  have 
been  frequently  explored  and  defcribed  by  dif- 
ferent perfons,  who  have  vifited  this  part  of 
Derbyfliire.  Some  of  thefe  accounts  have  been 
given  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy^ 

whifc 
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while  others  have  been  fet  off  with  fuch  ex- 
aggerated circumftances  of  terror  and  aftonifli- 
ment  as  cannot  fail  of  railing  falfe  notions  of 
thefe  fubterraneous  fituations.  Yet  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  to  every  one,  who  has 
never  feen  any  thing  of  this  kind,  they  muft 
appear  very  extraordinary  and  wonderful.  I 
ihall  therefore  give  the  beft  defcription  which 
I  have  been  able  to  form  from  my  own  obfer- 
vation,  and  thole,  which  have  been  made  by 
other  perfons^ 

The  moll  ftriking  and  remarkable  cavern  in 
Derbylhire  which  has  yet  been  difcovered  in 
the  clefts  of  the  limeftone,  is  met  with  at 
Caftleton,  and  is  generally  known  by  the  name  ^ 
of  PEAK'S  HOLE.  Itisfituatcdinadeepand 
narrow  recefs  of  the  valley. in  which  the  town 
ftaifids.  On,  each  lide  and  near  thie  end  of  this 
recefs  two  large  faces  of  rock  are  feen  riling  to 
a  vail  height.  On  the  fummit  to  the  left  and 
olofe.  to  the  edge  of  the  precipioe  an  ancient 
callle  appears  as  it  were  perched  aloft  in  the  air. 
And  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  theoppolitc 
fide  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  opens  with  gran- 
deur and  magi^ificehce.  It  is  about  14  yards 
high  and  40  wide.  The  arch  at  the  entrance 
is  regularly  formed  and  in  a  diredl  line  extends 
nearly  three  hundred  feet.  This  part  is  toler- 
able light  and  inhabited  by  %  number  of  poor 

people 
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people  employed  in.  the  manu^u3:iire  of  pack 
thread.  They  have  built  Imall  dwellings  and 
follow  their  work  in  this  fpacious  and  extended 
vault  withgut  experiencing  the  burning  heats 
of  the  fummer,  or  the  (harp  colds  of  the  winter 
ieafon.  Beyond  the  firft  turning  a  gentle  de- 
clivity is  perceived,  and  the  path  is  rendered 
wet  and  dirty  by  the  drops  of  water;  which  arc 
frequently  falling  from  the  roof.  At  the  dif- 
tance.  of  about  1 30  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the^ 
cavern,  all  further  progrefs  into  it  was  formerly 
obftruded  by  a  projeiftion  of  the  rock,  and  a 
deep  gulph  at  the  extremity  of  it.  Butapaflage 
is  now  opened  through  the  rock,  and  a  door  is 
hung  and  locked  to  prevent  any  one  from  going 
beyond  this  place  without  the  affiftance  of  a 
guide.  ' 

The  cavern,  which  has  been  fbme  time 
gradually  contradting,  appears  about  20  yards 
from  hence  to  be  entirely  clofcd  ig  every  part. 
However,  upon  ^  near  approach  to  the  rock 
a  low  paflage  under  it,  almofl  full  of  water,  is 
difcovered.  This  opening  is  juft  large  enough 
to  admit  a  fmall  boat,  but  the  paffengcr  in  it 
is  obliged  to  lie  almaft;  flat  down,  whilft  it  is 
pu(hed  under  the  rock.  Upon  kndiog  he 
finds  himfelf  in  a  cavern,  ftill  more  fpacious 
than  the  former.  It  is  (aid  to  be  70  yaids 
wide,  and  40  high.     But  not  a  ray  of  lighj 

can 
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c4n  enter  "it,  excepting  that,  which  proceeds 
from  a  fingle  candle,  which  he  carries  with 
hini,  and  the  faint  glimmering  of  this  tends 
only  to  render  him  fenifible '  of  the  extreme 
darknefs  and  horror  of  the  place.  However, 
by  a  proper  difpofition  of  candles  a  tolerably 
complete  idea  of  its  fhape  and  fize  may  be 
formed.  When  fufficiently  illuminated,  a  path 
may  be '  obferved  on  the  right  hand,  which 
leads  up  a  fteep  afcent  to  the  top  of  a  high 
rock,  called  the  chancel/  Defcending  from 
-this  elevated  fituation,  and  proceeding  further 
in  the  cavern,  you  perceive  that  it  becomes 
again  much  narrower  and  lower.  But  from 
ihis  part  to  the  end  nothing  occurs  which  is 
jparticulairly  deferving  of  remark. 

The  whdle  length  of  this  fubterraneous  paf- 
fage  is  faid  to  be  750  yards,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  extend  it  further,  from  an 
cxpedation  of  opening  a  communication  with 
another  cavern.-  But  tho'  feveral  yards  of  the 
rock  have  bfeen  blafted  away,  all  efforts  for 
this  purpofe  have  hitherto  proved  unfuccefs- 
fuL  However,  about  fix  years  ago,  at  a 
fmaB  diftance  from  the  end  of  the  old  paffage, 
a  new  one  was  difcovered.  Its  length  is  about 
1 64  yards.  But  it  is  not  equal  in  either  height 
or  width  to  that  which  has  been  defcribcd. 

F  It 
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It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  a  ftream 
of  water  runs  thro'  the  whole  lengtii  of  this 
celebratsed  cavern,  which  muft  be  crofled  feve- 
ral  times,  and  in  one  place,  on  account  of  its 
depth,  the  affiftance  of  the  guide  becomes  ne- 
ceffary-  After  heavy  rain  this  little  rivulet  !§ 
generally  fo  much  fwelled  as  to  render  it  im- 
poflible  to  vifit  the  more  dsftant  and  interiour 
parts  of  the  cavern, 

POOLE'S  HOLE  is  another  cavern 
found  in  the  meafure  of  limeftone,  and  fituated 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Buxton^.  The  ttir 
trance  is  as  mean  and  contrad:ed^  as  that  of 
Peak's  hole  is  lofty  &  magnificent.  The  paflStgc 
at  firft  is  fo  very  low  and  narrow,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  go  forward  without  ftooping  very 
confiderably •  After  having  proceeded  betweea 
20  and  30  yards  in  this  pofturc  you  enter  a 
fpacious  and  lofty  cavern,  the  roof  and  fides 
of  which  are  covered  with  ftakftitical  cncruf- 
tations.  Large  piles  and  mafles  of  the  fame^ 
fubftance  appear  like  wife  upon  every  part  of  \ 
the  floor.  Thefe  bodies  are  daily  encreafing 
&om  the  depofition  of  calcareous  earth,  with 
which  the  drops  of  water  From  the  roof  are 
charged  in  very  great  abundance ;  and  it  is  no 
fmall  amufement  as  you  go  along  to  obferve 
the  diverfity  of  curious  figures,  which  they 
have  produced.      When  you  reach  what  i$ 

called 
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x^ed  the  flitch  of  bacon,  (which  is  a  large 
watcr-icle  hanging  from  the  roof)  the  cavern 
becomes  a  little  contracted.  But  beyond  this 
part  it  grows  wide  and  lofty  again,  and  con- 
tinues fo,  till  you  cpme  to  the  queen  of  Scot's 
pillar;  a  name  given  to  a  large  maffy  column 
of  ftala<9:ite  on  account  of  its  having  been  vifit- 
ed,  according  to  tradition,  by  that  unfortunate 
woman  during  her  ftay  at  Buxton.  As  the 
pillar  cannot  be  pafled  without  fome  difficulty 
aud  danger,  few  perfbns  venture  beyond  it. 
Nor  does  this  fccm  defirable.  For  by  proceed- 
ing thus  far,  a  pretty  complete  idea  of  the 
cavern  may  be  formed.  The  path  hitherto 
lies  along  the  fide  and  at  fbme  height  from  the 
bottom  of  this  fubterraneous  paiTage.  But> 
to  vifit  and  examine  the  interiour  extremity, 
it  becomes  neceflary  to  defcend  a  few  yards  by 
very  flippery  and  ill  formed  fteps.  At  firft  the 
path  at  the  bottom  is  tolerably  even  and  level, 
but  at  the  diftance  of  20  yards  from  hence  the 
pafiage  riies  with  a  perpendicular  afcent  to  the. 
height  of  about  80  yards.  As  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  climb  up,  it  feldom  happens  that  fuch 
an  attempt  is  made  by  thoie,  who  are  led  by 
.mere  curiofity  into  the  place.  However  it  is 
cuftomary  for  the  guide  to  fix  a  candle  at  the 
extremity,  which  to  thofe,  who  ftand  below, 
has  a  lingular  and^beautiful  eiFe<ft« 

¥z  The 
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The  way,  by  which  you  refurn>  lies  along 
idle  bottom  of  the  cavern,  and  you  are  obIige4 
to  pafs  under  the  queen  of  Scot's  pillar.  By 
ihus  changing  the  path,  yon  are  fumiihed  with 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  other  accumulations 
of  water-ide,  fome  of  which  aje<?f  a  prodigious 
fize  and  extraiordinary  form.  You  are  likewife 
better  enabled  by  this  means  to  afcertain  th^ 
^height  and  width  of  the  cavern  in  every  part* 
When  you  retuarn  to  .the  narrow  paflage,  by 
which  yod  entered^  two  cavities  are  fliewn  in 
ihe  rocki  one  of  which  is  called  Poole's  cham- 
ber and  the  other  his  cfofet, 
«  The  whole  length  of  this  fubterraneous 
j)&ffage  Is  faid  to  be  560  yards  i  460  to  the 
queen  of  Scot's  pillar,  and  ipo  beyond  it. 

ELDEN  HOLE,  fituated  in  Peak  foreft^ 
is  alfo  a  cleft. in  the  meafure  of  limeftohet 
The  entrance  into  it  is  not,  as  in  the  two  |)pe- 
Ceding  inftances,  horizontal,  but.  perpepdicu* 
Jar.  It  Js  a  deep  chafrn  ia  ^  ground  extend* 
ing  lengthways  in  the  diredioft  of  north-weft, 
and  fouth-ieaft.  Near  the  furface  it  is  ^  about 
I  o  yards  wide,  and  30  long.  But  from  heJxee 
it  gradually  contracts,  urid  at  the  depth  of  90 
feet  the  paflage  is  very  much  diriiiniihed  and 
confined. 

In  this  part  there  is  a  prcjedtion  of  the  rock, 
and  behind  it  a  fiiiall  cav«,  which  from  th< 
:    ..  .    -  quan* 
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quantity  of  light  in  it  Teems  to  have  a  com- 
munication with  fome  place  near  the  furface. 
I  have  been  informed  by  a  miner,  who  was  let 
down  into  it,  that  when  he  had*  defcended 
about  56  yards  he  came  to  ^  heap  of  ftones  ' 
about  1 4  yards  high.  When  he  alighted  at 
the  bottom,  he  found  that  he  could  walk  off  to 
the  fouth-weft  and  north-eaft ;  in  the  former 
direction  he  could  go  30,  and  in  the  latter  40 
yards.  In  that  part  of  the  cavern,  *  which  ex- 
tends  to  the  north-eaft,  he  difcovereda  chink  in  . 
the  floor,  out  of  which  a  ftrong  current  of  air 
proceeded.  But  it  was  filled  with  ftones,  which 
had  rolled  from  the  heap  above-mentioned,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  examined*  However 
it  appears,  that  about  30  years  ago  a  Mr.  Loyd 
defcended  into  it ; .  and  as  his  defcription  of  the 
firft  part  of  this  chafm  agrees  with  the  infor- 
mation I  received  refpefting  it,  it  may  be  pre- 
furaied  that  his  account  of  what  he  obferved 
below  this  flit  in  the  rock  is  accurate.  He* 
fays  that  he  defcended  thro'  this  narrow  open- 
ing into  a  little  cave  about  four  yards  long, 
and  two  yards  high,  which  was  lined  through- 
out with  a  kind  of  fparkling  ftaladlitc  of  a  fine 
deep  yellow  with  fomp  ftalaftitical  drops  hang- 
ing from  the  roof.  He  found  a  noble  column 
above  ninety  feet  high  of  the  fame  kind  of  >en-^' 
F  3  cruf- 

*  Phil.  Tnnf.  fol,  61,  ptge  259. 
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cruftation  facing  the  firft  entrance.  As  he 
proceeded  to  the  north  he  came  to  a  large  ftone, 
whJfch  was  covered  with  the  fatne  fubftance 
and  under  it  Tie  found  a  hole  two  yards  deep, 
that  was  uniformly  lined  with  it.  From  the 
edge  of  this  hole  fprung  up  a  rocky  afcent 
jflooping  like  a  buttrefs  againft  the  fide  of  the 
cavern,  and  confifting  of  vaft  folid  round  mafles 
of  the  fame  fubftance  and  colour.  Up  this 
afcent  he  climbed  to  the  height  of  about  60 
feet  and  got  fome  fine  pieces  of  ftalaftite  which 
hung  from  the  craggy  fides  of  the  cavern 
which  joined  the  projeftion  he  had  afcended. 
When  he  got  down,  which  was  not  effeiSed 
without  confiderable  difficulty  and  danger,  he 
proceeded  in  the  fame  direftion  and  foon  came 
to  another  pile  of  encruftations  of  a  different 
kind  and  colour,  thefc  being  much  rougher, 
and  not  tinged  with  yellow,  but  brown.  At 
the  top  of  this  he  found  a  fmall  cavern  opening 
into  the  fide  of  the  vault  which  he  entered* 
Here  he  faw  vaft  drops  of  the  fbladite  hang- 
ifig  like  ice  icjes  from  every  part  of  the  roof, 
fome  of  which  were  four  or  five  feet  long  and 
as  thick  as  a  man's  body.  The  greater  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  large  cavern  or  vault  v^^s  lined 
with  encruftations  of  three  kinds.  The  firft 
was  the  deep  yellow  flaladite,  the  fecondwas 
'  a  thin  coating  refembling  a  light  ftone  coloured 

var* 
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Varniih.  This  covered  the  limeftone,  and  re- 
flbSled  the  Hght  of  the  candle  with  great  fplen- 
dor.  The  third  fort  was  a  rough  efflorefcence, 
the  {hoot  of  which  refembled  a  kind  of  rofc 
Jower, 

A  Gendeman,  who  lived  upon  the  fpot,  told 
Mr-  Loyd  after  his  return  from  this  fubterranean 
expedition,  that  there  was  formerly  in  the  floor 
of  the  great  cavern  fomewhefe  near  the  large 
heap  of  ftones  the  mouth  of  a  fecond  fhaft, 
which  had  been  covered  by  the  miners.  It 
was  faid  to  have  gone  down  a  vaft  depth  further 
and  to  have  had  water  at  the  bottom.  He  adds 
there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  this  water  is  a 
continuation  of  a  fubterranean  river,  which 
rims  out  of  the  mouth  of  die  great  cavern  at 
Caflleton ;  for  a  great  quantity  of  gritftone  is 
obferved  to  grow  in  the  earth  near  Eldcn  hole, 
but  none  near  Caftleton  and  yet  on  high  floods 
the  river  at  Cafl:leton  wafhes  great  quantity  of 
that  gritftone  in  fragments  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern  at  Caftleton.  That  fuch  a  coh- 
je<9:ure  is  not  without  foundation  will  more 
c;learly  appear,  if  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  ground  which  lies  between  thefe 
two  places. 

I  have  been  informed  by  miners  in  Peak 

fbreft,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  fub- 

terraneous  geography  of  this  part  of  Derbyfliire, 
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riiat  all  the  high  ground  lying  between  Perry 
foot  and  Caftleton  abounds  with  clefts  and 
caverns.  Now  that  this  opinion  is  juft  and 
well  founded  has  been  fufficiently  proved  by  the 
adtual  difcovery  of  a  long  feries  of  each  betwixt 
Elden  hole  and  the  celebrated  cavern  near  the 
above  town.  Perhaps  a  defcription  of  their 
form  and  fize,  and  an  account  of  the  order  in 
which  they  fucceed  one  another  may  be  not 
only  amufing,  but  alfo  throw  fome  light  upon 
the  fubjedt  of  our  prefent  enquiry. 

The  entrance  into  the  caverns  and  fubter- 
raneous  paflages,  which  I  fliall  attempt  to  def- 
cribe,  is  about  four  or  five  hundred  prds  weft 
of  Peak's  hole.  It  is  by  means  of  a  fliaft  fifty 
yards  deep,  which  was  funk  about  30  years 
ago  with  a  view  of  purfuing  a  vein  of  lead  ore. 
At  the^  bottom  a  fmall  paflage  formed  by  the 
hand,  and  fourteen  yards  long,  leads  to  a 
cavern,  in  height  about  ten  yards,  and  in 
diameter  fourteen.  When  the  miner  fir  ft  broke 
into  it,  it  appeared  beautiful  beyond  defcription. 
Upon  introducing  his  candle  thro'  the  hole, 
which  he  had  made,  he  was  ftruck  with  af- 
toniihment.  But  when. he  entered  the  cavern, 
it  in  beauty  exceeded  his  higheft  expedations. 
The  roof  and  fides  were  covered  with  water 
icle,  almoft  as  white  as  fnow.  But  now  it  is 
in  a"^  great  meafure  ftripped  of  thi&  ornament 
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by  thafe,  who  have  paffed  through  it.  On 
the  fouth  fide  a  narrow  paiTage  opens  fourteen 
)?ards  long.  It  leads  to  another  cavern,  which 
from  the  entrance  extends  fouth-caft,  and^ 
is  about  ten  yards  high  and  forty  wide.  In 
the  tniddle  a  (haft  has  been  funk  which  is  about 
eight  yards  deep.  This  brings  you  into  a  ca- 
vern about  1 2  yards  in  height.  On  one  fide 
of  it  is  a  fmall  natural  paflage  about  fifty  yards 
in  length,  which  leads  to  a  chafm  in  the  rock 
fixteen  yards  deep  and  three  yards  wide.  The 
defcent  into  it  is  by  means  of  a  chain.  About 
four  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  chafm  is* 
another  opening  in  the  rock  about  fix  yards  in 
depth.  Eight  yards  to  the  fouth  of  the  place, 
where  you  alight,  you  defcend  again  about 
twelve  yards,  and  at  the  fame  diftance  direftly 
forwards  come  into  a  cavern  nearly  round.  Its 
height  is  twelve  yards,  and  diameter  eight. 
From  hence  you  enter  a  very  narrow  and  low 
paflage  in  which  you  are  obliged  to  proceed 
upon  your  hands  and  knees.  It  was  at  firft 
formed  by  blafl:ing  a  chink  in  the  rock.  It 
runs  in  a  ferpentine  manner  to  the  difi:ance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  though  in  a 
ftraight  line  it  would  not  meafure  quite  half 
that  leftgth.  At  the  extremity  of  this  paflage 
you  drop  into  a  cavern,  almoft  circular,  fix- 
teen yards  in  height,  and  five  in  width.     In 

this 
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this  cavern  two  natural  pafTages  open  in  dif-- 
f^rent  directions.  That,  into  which  you  en- 
ter, is  an  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  long  and 
two  feet  high ;  and  at  the  end  you  difcover 
another  about  1 50  long,  fix  feet  high  and  two 
wide.  This  brings  you  to  a  deep  gulph  in  the 
level,  which  has  been  driven  from  a  place, 
called  the  Winiards. 

In  exploring  the  above  fubterraneous  paflagcs 
and  caverns,  a  vein  of  lead  ore  was  difcovcred 
in  the  fituation,  at  which  we  are  now  arrived- 
But  the  purfuit  of  it  being  interrupted  by  the 
quantity  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience  a  level  v^^s  driven 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  the  Winiards, 
which  is  now  carried  to  the  diflance  of  more 
than  half  a  mile.  When  you  have  proceeded 
about  two  thirds  of  the  way  you  come  to  the 
gulph  already  mentioned,  which  when  firft 
obferved  was  thought  to  be  unfathomable. 
The  furfiice  of  the  water  in  it  was  then  about 
two  yards  below  that  in  the  level,  but  this 
being  turned  into  it  has  raifed  it  to  the  fame 
height  with  itfelf.  What  is  the  exadl  depth 
of  this  gulph  is  not  known ;  but,  at  the  time 
I  received  my  information,  it  was  not  filled 
up,  tho*  all  the  rock  had  been  thrown  in 
which  had  been  blafled  for  the  purpofe  of 
cxtendmg  the  level  beyond  this  fxtuation. 

Near 
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Near  this  place  the  level  is  crofled  by  a 
ftrong  current  of  water,  which,  excepting 
where  the  defcent  is  confiderable,  is  two  feet 
deep,  and  three  feet  wide-  It  runs  from  weft 
to  eaft,  and  nearly  in  a  ftrait  line  from  Elden 
hole  to  the  cavern  at  Caftleton.  The  couric 
of  the  ftream  has  been  followed  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  each  direction.  The  perfons, 
who  undertook  to  explore  it,  were  ftopt  in 
their  progrefs  toward  Caftleton  by  the  great 
depth  of  the  water.  The  qbftacle,  which 
they  met  with  in  proceeding  the  contrary  way, 
was  a  natural  flood-gate  in  the  rock.  Covdd 
they  have  gone  further,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  they  would  loon  have  reached  Elden  hole. 
Thofe,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  rela- 
tive fituation  of  both  places,  have  computed 
the  diftance  to  be  only  about  400  or  500  yards. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  with  great  appearance  of 
rcafon,  that  the  current  of  water,  which 
crofTes  the  level,  is  the  fame  with  that,  >yhich 
djifappears  at  Perty-foot,  and  rifes  again  at  a 
fmall  diftance.  below  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
a^  Caftleton.  If  it  runs  in  a  dire<ft  line  bet 
twcen  thefe  two  places,  it  muft  in  its  courfe 
pafs  very  near  to  or  immediately  under  Elden 
hole.  From  this  circumftance  in  conjundion 
with  fome  other,  which  have  been  noticed,  it 
fecms  jreafonable  to  conclude,  that  by  the  re- 
moval 
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moval  of  a  few  ohftaclcs  a  general  communis 
cation  might  be  opened  betivee^  Elden  hole, 
the  cavetn  at  Caftleton,  the  level  at  Winiards> 
att4  the  long  feries  of  caverns  v^hich  have  been 
defcribed. 

*  Befides  the  caverns,  and  fubterraneous  paf- 
iages,  which  have  already  been  pointed  out, 
there  is  another  in  Chelmorton  dale,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  open  to  the  day.  The  height  and 
width  of  the  arcrh  at  the  entrance  are  about 
eight  yards  each*  Formerly  its  v^hole  length 
was  only  about  eighty  yards.  But  a  miner 
obferving  a  vein  of  lead  ore  at  the  end  began 
to  work  it,  and  broke  into  another  cavern, 
confiderably  higher  than  the  former,  but  very 
nearly  of  the  fame  length.  When  firft  opened 
it  appeared  very  beautifiil  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  water-icle  which  hung  from 
its  roof  and  fides  •  The  miner  informed  me 
alfo,  that  he  found  upon  the  floor  a  ring,  but 
could  not  devife,  how  it  came  thither,  fince 
no  entrance  could  be  difcovered  befides  that, 
which  had  been  made  by  himfelf. 

*  This  fa(ft,  tho'  it  may  appear  extraordinary, 
is  not  fingular.  I  was  afliired  by  another 
miner  fince  that  time,  that  when  finking  a 
fhaft-^near  the  weft  fide  of  Peak  foreft  he  came 
to  a  cavern,  in  which  he  found  all  the  bones 
of  a  human  body,  lying  at  full  length.     He 
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liksewife  fai4,  that  u]pon  the  clofeft^exjuniiaitioft 
he  cfgnMld  npt  difcover  a«y  eritraace  into  die 
cavern.  ^Befides  this  I  have  heard  erf  -other 
inftances  of  human  bodies  being  fouiwl  b^ 
•miners  at  various  de|)ths  in  the  earth,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of*  Moneyaih  and 
Sheldon. 

Moreover,  there  are  on  the  iwrth-weft  fide 
of  Peak  foreft  feverai  Openings  in  the  :groto4. 
called  fwallovrs  by  the  country  people*  They 
feem  to  have  derived  this  name  from  the  total 
difappeafance  of  fmall  ftreams  of  water,  whick 
fall  into  them.  In  regard  to  form  asad  fize^ 
they  are  exceedingly  various.  I  have,  iet^n  on^ 
which  was  nearly  circakr.  It  afJprared  to  fe 
about  20  yard§  in  depth  asnd  100  in  diameter. 

The  obfervations,  which  I  huve  hitherto 
tn*de  refpeftiftg  the  defts  and  caverns,  .whk>h 
are  found  in  tihe  ineafurc  oif  limcfttoe,  iiavc 
•foldy  a  reference  to  the  high  Pe&Jc.  But  there 
arc  fomte  ^Ifo,  vrfiich  are  occafionally  ai«jt 
with  in  the  fouthern  part  of  that  diftridt,  whicii 
we  arc  now  ^xafoiaing.  There!  ts  t)nc  .tear 
Braffington  in  particular  which^appeafs  at  the 
lurface  of  the  ground.  But  I  bdieve  no  other 
opens  to  the  day  ia  the  low*  Peak.  Thqr 
however  frequently  occur>  a,t  various  depths  in 
the  bed  of  limeftonfe  in  this  part  of  the  county* 
I  have  been  informed, .  that  in  fomc  places  they 

are 
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arc  very  large.  One  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Matlock  Bath  in  particular,  which  was  dif- 
covcrcd  by  the  miners  in  purfuing  a  vein  of 
lead  ore  was  found  at  the  depth  of  about  twenty- 
^ur  yards.  It  is  very  wide  and  lofty,  and 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  length. 

Dn  Short  mentions  fome  fubterraneous  pal^ 
feges  and  caverns  near  Eyam.  But  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them.  I 
fliall  therefore  feledt  afew  particulars  from  his 
defcription,  and  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  of 
them  in  this  manner. 

.  Charlefwork,  he  lays;  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
Acep  rock  93  yards  high,  and  five  above  tb^ 
fcvcl  of  the  brook.  The  entrance  into  it  is  fix 
yards  high  and  eight  wide.  After  proceeding 
52  yards  you  come  to  a  deep  and  impaflablc 
water.  This  cave,  however,  rifcs  from  hence 
^redly  thro'  the  hill  and  opens  into  Eyam  dale. 
There  is  another  pafiage,  which  extends  a  mile 
and  half  towards  Foolow  and  lies  under  Eyam 
church. 

About  44  3^ards  from  the  entrance  into 
Charlefwork  is  another  cavern  diftinguiihed  by 
the  name  of  Bamforth  hole.  The  entrance  is 
five  yards  high.  To  the  diftance  of  40  yards 
it  is  very  narrow,  and  defcending.  But,  af- 
terwards rifing  a  fteep  rock  you  come  into  a 
large  cavern,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of 

flalac* 
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ilaladitious  petrefa£iiohs«  Beyond  this,  about 
25  yards,  you  enter  a  magnificent  room,  nine  . 
yards  wide  and  two  high.  Its  roof,  fldor,  and^ 
fides  fliine  with  a  variety  of  fpars  and  water- 
icles,  and  are  adorned  with  feveral  ranks  rf 
fine  pyramids  and  other  curious  figures.  In 
the  middle  of  this  cavern  is  a  bafon  three  yards 
kng  and  two  wide.  A  little  beyond  this  is  a 
fine  ftone  pillar  fuppofting  the  roof.  On  the 
right  hand  of  this  cavern  are  openings  inta  two 
others  at  the  diftance  <rf  10  yards.  The 
Do<9x)r  infi^rms  us,  that  he  went  360  yards 
into,  this  cavern  with  great  amufement,  and 
obferved  othCTS  extending  in  different  directions 
without  being  able  to  difcover  their  termination* 

In  regard  Xo  the  other  trafts  of  limeftone 
land  in  Derbyfhire,  wherever  I  have  had  op- 
portunity of  making  obfervations  or  enquiries  I 
have  not  found  them  materially  different  in  any 
refpedt  from  that,  wliich  we  have  examined. 

At  Crich,  where  the  limeflone  appears  4t 
the  furface  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  orie 
in  breadth,  it  has,  at  the  outvrard  edge,  a 
covering  of  (hale,  which  is  followed  by  one  of 
gritftone.  The  meafures  dip  from  the  church 
in  almoft  every  direftion,  and  uniformly  to- 
wards the  gritflone.  The  degree  of  declination 
is  very  great.  In  fome  places^  they  are  nearfy 
»perpendiculan  Th^ 
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The  ridge  of  limeftone,  which  appears  at 
^Aihpver,  is  attended  with  noirly  the  fame 
circumftances  as  that  at  Crich.  After  firifcing 
a  fliaft-  on  the  weft  fide  thro'  a  bed  of  fhale 
240  yards'  thick  the  meafure  of  limeftone  is 
found  to  dip  to  the*  weft,  and  confequentJy 
;  towards  the  gritftone*  About  half  a  mile  from 
hence, at  a  nline  called  Cockwell,  the  lime- 
ftone with  the  lame  meafure  of  ftiale  upon  it 
dips  towards  the  eaft.  In  the  former  of  thcfe 
:  fitoiatiqas  is  the  fanK)us  Gregory  mine,  and  in 
it  the^  meali^u^  are  iaid  to.  dip  about  fix  inches 
ifi  a,yard. 

In  refped  to  the  fmall  trads  of  limeftone  at 
.Turnditch>  Mugginton,  Ofinafton,  andTick^ 
nail,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing very  fatisfaitory  informatioii.  But,  as  far 
.  as  my  obfervations  have  gone,  they  feem  to 
bear  a  great  refcmblance  to  thofe,  which  have 
already  been  noticed. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  confidcrablc 
tra(ft  of  limeftone  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the  coun- 
ty, but  the  difcoveries,  which  have  been  made 
with  refpcd  to  the  internal  ftrudture  of  the 
ground  in  this  fituation,  are  fo  few,  as  to  be 
fcarcdy  deferving  of  notice.  No  good  veins 
of  lead  ore  having  yet  been  found  here,  the 
earA  has  never  been  penetrated  to  any  great 
depth.     Nor  is  it  interfered  by  deep  vallies 

in 
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in  the  fwne. manner  with  the  limeftone  in  the 
Peak,  which  has  been  examined.  Cojife- 
quently  there  have  not  been  furnifhed  any  op- 
portunities or  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  arrangement,  quality,  thicknefs,  and 
pofition  of  the  meafures  in  this  part  of  Derby- 
shire. 

Having  attempted  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
internal  ftrii<fture  of  the  earth  near  its  furfece, 
in  chat  extenfive  tra6t  of  limeftone,  which  is 
iituated  oh  the  north-weft  fide  of  Dcrbyfliire^ 
I  fhall  now  make  fome  obfervati6ns  on  the 
diftridt  of  clay-ftbne  land  yielding  coal,  Which 
lies>near  the  north-daft  psgrt  of  the  county. 

The  meafures-are  here  found  to  be  exceed- 
ingly various  in  -  theirquality,  thicknefs,  and 
order.  This  will  be  rendered  manifeft  by 
comparing  them  with  ^ach  other  as  they  are 
met  with  in  different  fituations.  Let  us  begin 
with  giving  a  catalogue  of  them  in  the  moft 
fouthern  part  of  the   country,  which  we  are 

exanMning.  -  - 

.» 

Meafures  penetrated  by  finking  a  fhaft  at 
Wcft-Hallam.     :  :  .  .  ^ 

feet     inches 
Soil  and  elayr  {   ^         -         -       7  6 

Bind  or  hard  clay         -     /-      48;         o 

G  Smut 
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feet 

inches 

Smut  or  foft  coal        -         -         i 

6 

Clunch  harder  than  bind,  and  full 

of  ironftone  balls  with   roots 

running  thf  o'  it        -         -         4 

0 

Bind         -         -         -         -         3 

0   ^ 

Clay-ftone         -         -          -         i 

0 

Bind         .         .         -         .        18 

0 

Black  fhale         ...         2 

0 

Bind         -         -         -         -        12 

0 

Burning  fhale      -       ^         -         3 

0 

Hard  grey  clay  with  a  bed  of  cank. 

a  fubftance  as  hard  as  flint        54 

0 

Soft  coal           -           -         -         4 

0 

Black  dun,  an  earthy  coal     -        0 

6 

Soft  cojil             •        -         -         4 

6 

Clunch  and  bind          -         -      ai 

0 

Coal         -         -         -;        -         I 

0 

Broad  bind         -         -         -       26 

0 

Hard  coal  ;        -        -         -         6 

0 

222  3     • 
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Meafures,  which  occurred  in  finking  a  fhafl 
a(.  Ilkefton : 

yards  feet  inches 
SoU  and  ycjjow  clay        -         .2       6      6 

Black 
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8j 

;                                    yards 

feet  inches 

Black  ihak.             -         -         i 

I 

0 

Ironftone            -t          -       -    o 

I 

6 

Coal               -            -.,         r  .        o 

I 

Q 

Clunch.            -         -       -        2 

0 

•6 

Grey  ftone        -    -           -         3 

0 

0 

Blae  ftone           .-         -      -     z 

I 

0 

Black  fhale             .         .          0 

I 

6 

Brown  ironftone      -         -     .    0 

I 

0 

Blackihale       .-         -         -     2 

0 

0 

Light  blue  bind       -         -         2 

0  , 

6 

Burning  Ihalfi  .      •         -          0 

2 

6 

Light  blue  clunch           -           i 

I 

0 

Light  blue  ftone        -         ^3 

Q 

0, 

Blue  bind.           -^.t.^    -         \0 

Z  \ 

3 

Coal             -              -              0 

I 

6. 

Black  clunch        -   -     -          a  , 

Q 

4 

Black  jay^  afortofcaoi^elcoal  0 

0 

9 

L^htifh  blue  clunch        -         0 

2 

5 

Broad  bind         -         -       --^2 

>.!;' 

6 

Light  coloured  ftone  -       -         i 

I 

P 

Greyifh  blue  cank           ^           2 

0:. 

^ 

Very  light  coloured  fl»ne     -     4  - 

2 

0 

Strong  broad  bind           -       ^    i 

J 

0 

Grey  ftone         -   <     •        -2 

I 

0 

Blue  bind          *          ,  -     .      i 

I 

0  . 

Soft  coal         -     -   -     ^    -         0 

i 

6 

Black  bind         --       .  -             2 

D 

6 

Soft  coal  ,       -    ^    -      .  •      .1 

I 

,0 

G2 

Black 
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yards  feet  inches 


Black  cRinch        -          -  i       o 

Light  coloured  dunch  -*      i       o       o 

Broad  Bind         -           -•  j      2       6 
Coil              .               .- 

Blatek  clunch        -           .  i       o 

Cltinch^nd  bind         -  --      816 

Hard  coal          -     -     -    ~  203 

Glunch             -      •       .  I       09 


o 


o       00 
o 
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Meaf&res,    which  occurred  in  finking  an 
engine  pit  on  Alfreton  Connnon : 


' .         7.           » v      ^ 

feet 

inches 

Soil  and  clay        -         -    -    - 

7 

0 

Skerry,  or  fliattery  ftone 

9 

0 

Biftd             -             ... 

I? 

4 

BlUeiihltone        -            - 

6 

0 

Bind     ...              - 

33 

8 

Blstckiih  ftone 

5 

0 

Bind     :    -  .      -        -    '   .. 

2 

0, 

Blueftohe        -       •-        -     . 

2  '■ 

0 

Bind     I     -:■■          -     -     . 

10 

0 

Coal     I             -         . 

I 

6 

Stone  iMjid   ^     -     •    _    -   - 

37 

0 

Tender  bind       - 

7 

0 

Soft  Coal      -  -         -     -    - 

3 

0 

,.• 

Bind 
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feet 

inches 

Bind            -             -             -  ^      3 

'■  0    -; 

Tender  ftone          -.             -         20 

0 

Bind               ...        -    .           16 

0 

Hardcx^al             -             -            7 

4 

Yards     61          i 
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Meafures  bored  through  at  a  place  called 
the  Stone  Pits  belongipg  to  John  Coap  at 
Pinxton: 


.^ 

feet 

inches 

Earth  and  clay 

7 

.6 

Stone     .        -               - 

16 

0 

Blue  bind,  very  |dnd 

10 

0 

Dark  coloured  bind . 

8 

6 

Strong  blue  bind 

12 

4 

Grey  ftone 

3 

10 

Light  coloured  bind  with  iron- 

ftone  fhreds 

19 

2 

Dark  coloured  ftone 

2 

I 

Blue  bind,  very  kind 

8 

0 

Strong  black  ftone 

I 

10 

Hunch 

I 

8 

Stone 

I 

6 

Smut               - 

Q 

3 

Dark  coloured  bind  with  ftrong 

ironftone 

I 

3 

g/ 

Dark 
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feet     inches 
Dark  coloured   flialc    fomcwhat 

refembling  finut  -  20 

.Hard  ftonc  -  -  ^  5 


104 

2 

Meafures  funk  thro'  near  Pinxton  Church : 

feet 

inches 

Soil  and  clay         -            -             6 

5 

Black  (hale  with  coal  (hreds  in  it     3 

4 

Blue  bind             -             -    •         i 

6 

Stone              -              -                 2 

0 

Short  crumbling  ftone          -          2 

0 

Blue  bind             -             -              7 

0 

Black  ftone  fhale  intermixed  with 

coal              -               -                2 

2 

Clunch  containing  ironftone  balls    3 

6 

Very  kind  bind  containing  ftripes 

of  coal.             -             -              5 

0 

Grey  fhaley  ftone  with  fhreds  of 

black  ftriped  ftone          -             2 

0 

Black  ftriped  ftone             -             2 

4 

Yellow  gritty  ftone             -            4 

0 

Gritftone  of  a  binding  nature          9 

9 

Cank                -                -                3 

3 

Grey  ftone  with  many  coal  ftripes 

good  gets             -             -         9 

I 

Strong  bind             -             -          5 

6 

Smut 
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Smut 

- 

- 

3 

0 

Hard  coal 

5 

10 

\ 

77 

8 

Meafures, 

which 

occur 

in  the  coal 

pits  at 

Stubley  in  the  pariih 

of  Dronfield; 

yards  feet  inches 

Gritjftone  ^ 

-  • 

- 

30       Q 

0 

Blue  bind 

T» 

- 

11       b 

0 

Black  fhalc 

« 

■• 

7      0 

0 

Coal 

*ii^- 

• 

03 

0 

Dirt 

- 

- 

0       I 

6 

Coal 

m. 

• 

0      i 

0 

50  o  6 
Another  bed  of  coal,  which  is  worked,  lies 
under  all  thefe  mcafures.  But  1  have  not  been 
informed,  what  is  exaftly  its  thicknefs.  It  is 
alfo  deferving  of  notice,  that  the  firft  meafure 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  fituations 
which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing 
examples. 

From  this  view  of  the  meafures  in  different 
fituatrons  it  appears,  that  tho'  they  bear  a  ge- 
neral refemblancc  to  each  other  in  their  qua- 
lity, their  thicknefs  and  arrangement  are  very 
much  diverMed  and  uncertain.  E^'^cn  in 
places  bordering  upon  each  other  no  corref- 
pondence  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  order,  in 

G  4  which 
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which  they  arc  found..  Nor  would  it  be  eaiy 
to  difpofe  of  fuch  various  fubflances  in  a  more 
diveriified  manner. 

The  pofition  of  thefe  meafures  is  feldom, 
if  ^ver,  found  to  be  horizontal.  •  They  dip  in 
almoft  every  direflion.  I  have  taken  fomq 
pains  to  afcertain  in  what  manner  they  are  af- 
fe<5cd  by  the  traft  of  iimeftone  and  gritftone, 
with  which  thip  part  of  the  county  is  bounded. 
But  I  cannot  difcover,  that  when  they  approach 
cither,  they  aye  governed  in.  the  method  of 
dipping  by  any  uniform  and  certain  law.  On 
the  weftprn  fide,  where  the  gritftone  appears, 
they  generally  decline  from  it.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  cafe  at  Horfley  caftle,  the  Chevin, 
and  Wingerworth,  Yet  in  the  intervals  be- 
twixt thefe  places  there  are  fome  fituations,  in 
which  the  meafures  of  clayftpne  feem  to  dip 
under  the  gritftone./  For  at  Alderwafhley, 
Lea,  41toii  near  Afhover,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood gf  Stubley  and  Hatherfage  coal  has  been 
found  under  the  laft  kind  of  ftone. 

If  we  pafs  acrofs  the  diftrift,  which  we  are 
examining,  to  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  we  fliall  find 
the  dip  to  be  more  regular  and  uniform.  I 
believe,  that  it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  to 
the  eaft.  It  has  this  pofition  when  it  joins 
both  the  gritftone  and  Iimeftone.  At  leaft  I 
^  not  acquainted  with  any  pn^  example  to 
^ontradidt  this  obferyatipn.  Havn 
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Having  examined  how  the  meafures  dip 
near  the  boundaries  of  the  chyffenc  land,  of 
which  I  am  fpeaking,  let  us  next  fee  what  is 
the  pofition  in  other  fituations.  Now  this  is 
determined  by  what  are  called  faults  amongft 
the  miners.  But  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  this 
matter  it  will  be  neceflary  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  this  term-  With  this  view  it  fhould 
be  obferved,  that  the  meafures  are  in  fome 
places  entirely  broken,  and  that  the  opening 
occafioned  by  fuch  a  fracfture,  is  filled  up  with 
a  compound  of  clay,  fpar,  lead  ore,  coal,  and 
almoft  every  other  mineral  fubftance.  And 
wherever  this  happens  there  is  laid  to  be  a 
fault.  The  depth  of  thefe  faults  tho'  certainly 
great,  is  not  exadlly  known.  But  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  their  breadth  is  various.  Tho' 
it  feldom  exceedsf^  a  few  yards,  it  has  been  in 
fome  fituations  found  to  amount  to  fifty.  In 
i:egard  to  their  length,  I  believe,  it  has  not 
been  fully  and  clearly  afcertained.  They  have 
been  in  fome  inftanccs  traced  to  the  diftance  of 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  place,  where  they 
have  been  difcovefed.  They  do  not  extend  in 
a  right  line,  but  in  a  manner  equally  winding 
and  irregular  with  the  vallies  in  which  they  are 
found. 

The  meafures  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  thefe 
faults  are  never  niet  with  in  the  fame  pofition. 

'They 
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They  arc  always  obfcrved  to  be  raifed  much 
higher,  or  funk  down  confidcrably  lower  in 
tie  earths  If  they  hang .  at  the  head,  or  lean 
forward,  they  are  certainly  gone  downwards. 
But  if  they  decline  from  the  faults,  the  lower 
meafures  are  raifed  higher  than  they  appear  on 
the  oppofite  fide. 

As  thefe  faults  are  difcovered  every  where^ 
and  extend  in  almoft  every  dirc<ftion,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  meafures, muift  dip  varioufly  ia 
different  fituations.  Perhaps  their  declination 
may  in  fbme  places  be  owing  to  other  caufes. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  faults  occur, 
the  pofition  of  the  meafures  is  altered. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  faults 
often  are  met  with  in  vallies.  However  we 
cannot  infer  from  hence,  that  they  are  always 
t3  be  found  in  fuch  fituations.  For  the  mea- 
fures are  generally  entire  and  undifturbed  in 
the  wide  vallies,  whilft  in  the  narrow  ones 
they  are  in  great  diforder  and  confufion. 

At  Chefterfield  and  Hcanor  the  meafares 
have  a  peculiar  pofition.  They  dip  for  a  con- 
fiderable  fpace  towards  one'  common  center, 
and  by  this  means  form  a  fort  of  bafon  or  deep 
circular  figure. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  miners,  that  the 
meafures  are  thinner  at  the  baflit  edge,  than 
in  any  other  part.     But  at  a  certain  depth  they 

acquire 
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acquire  a  fegukf  Aicknefs,  which  they  prc- 
ferve,  till  yoii  come  near  the  iaults,  where 
they  gradually  become  thinner  again.  From 
thefc  circumftances  it  feems  probable,  that  the 
meafures  have  fome  time  had  an  horizontal 
pofition,  and  by  fome  means  been  broken  fo  as 
to  lie  in  an  oblique  direction. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  the  county  we  have 
already  obfefved,  there  are  two  fmall  trads  of 
clay  ftone  land,  which  yield  coal,  one  of 
them  fituated  at  Newhall,  and  the  other  at 
Meafliam. 

At  Newhall  the  following  meafures  are 
found  in  a  fhaft  known  by  the  name  of  the 
old  coal  pits. 


yards     feet 

Blue  earth 

«. 

4         0 

Black  earth 

16         0 

Tool  coal 

w              10 

Blue  bind 

I          0 

Main  hard  coal 

2         0 

BliJebind 

-           I         0 

-  Deep  coal  rather  foft 

21 

The  meafures   dip  here 

from  the  north. 

caft,  and  weft,  towards 

one  commpn  point. 

But  the  main  declination  is  to  the  fouth.   The 

coal  baffits  to  the  weft  at  Newhall  park,  to 

the  north  about  500  yards  from   Briflincote- 

hall,  and  to  the  caft  near  Swadlincote,  at  a 

•   '  fmaU 
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finall  diftance  from  the  turnpike  road  lying 
betwixt  Burton  and  Aftiby. 

The  extent  of  the  ground  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  moft  northern  baffit  of  the  coal, 
to  the  moft  fouthern  dip ;  and  the  weftern  and 
caftern  'baflit  are  about  a  mile  from  each  other* 

At  Meafliam  the  meafures  dip  from  the 
fouth,  caft,  and  weft  toward  one  common 
point.  The  baffit  edge  of  the  coal  appears  to 
the  weft  juft  beyond  the  village  of'Oaker- 
thorpe,  to  the  caft  near  to*  Wilfley,  and  to 
the  fouth  about  half  a  mile  fliort  of  Swebftone. 

The  meafures  at  Chinley  hills  near  Chapel- 
le-frith,  where  coal  is  alfo  found,  dip  on  op- 
pofite  fides  of  the  hill  in  different  directions . 
In  that  part,  which  contains  coal,  they  de- 
cline to  the  weft,  and  on  the  contrary  fide  fhey 
alfo  follow  the  defcent  of  the  hill. 

In  regard  to  tlie  nature  and  ftate  of  the  mea- 
fures in  that  part  of  the  county  bearing  coal, 
which  lies  fouth-weft  of  Buxton,  I  have  had 
no  opportunities  of  gaining  certain  informition. 
But  I  apprehend  that  they  dip  to  the  weft,  and 
believe  the  coal  is  found  at  no  great  depth  in 
the  earth. 

In  that  part  of  Derbyfhire,  which  has  been 
diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  gritftone  land, 
the  nature  of  the  meafures  is  but  little  known. 
Throughout  the  parifties  of  Chapel-le-frith, 

Glof^ 
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Gloflbp  and  Hatherfage,  and  the  whole  extent 
of  the  eiaft  moor  the  gritftone  appears  in  two 
different  ftates.  It  is  feen  every  where  fcat-^ 
tered  in  loofe  and'  detached  pieces  upon  the 
furface  of  the  ground.  In  fotne  places  it  is 
alio  found  in  one  vaft  folid  naafs,  and  feems  to 
form  entire  ridges  and  large  eminences  • 
-  At  Coxbench,  Breadfall,  ^Stanton,  Mack- 
wdrth,  Alleftrey,  DufReld,  Stanton,  and  Mek 
.bourn,  where  the  gritftone  does  .not  appear 
tmiich  at  the  furface,  it  extends  very  deep  in 
the  earth.  In  fome  of  thefe  places  it  is  known 
to  lie  in  ah  entire  bed  fifteen  or.  twenty  yards 
thick.'  >  :  :-    /  :  ^ 

,  It  has  -been  'glf^dy  obferved,  that  there  is 
a  large  tradt  of  land  in  Derbyfhire,  whece 
neither  lime,  coal,  or  gritftone  is  found.  In 
this  part  of  the  county  the  ground  cbnfifts  of 
meafures  of  red  clay  of  different  ftiades,  and 
degrees  of  hardnefs.  Others  of  a  grqenifh 
colour  may  likewife  be  fometimes  obferved 
interpofed  betwixt  them.  Thefe  beds  differ  in 
quality  as  well  as  colour  and  hardnefs.  Some, 
of  them  are  calcareous,  and  are  therefore  called 
marl. 

In  fome  fituations  thick  beds  of  gravel  alfo 
are  met  with.  But  the  fubftance  moft  deferv- 
ing  of  notice  in  the  tradl  of  country,  which 
we  arc  iipw  examining,  is  Gypfum,  or  Plafter- 

ftone. 
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ftone*  It  is  found  in  a  nearly  ftrait  line  acrofs 
the  midland  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  appears 
in  feveral  places  in  Derbyfhire.  It  has  been 
got  in  the  largeft  quantity  at  Chelkfton,  Afton, 
and  Elvafton,  three  pariihcs  bordering  upon 
each  other,  and  about  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Derby. 

The  depth  at  which  this  fubftance  lies  in 
the  ground,  is  generally  about  eight  yards  from 
the  furfacc.  It  is  not  found  in  regular  layers, 
but  in  large  lumps  or  blocks  indented  together, 
which  may  be  ead&ly  feparated  from  each  other. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  beds  of  jdafter-ftone  is 
from  two  to  four  yards ;  and  at  the  diftance 
of  a  foot  above  it  is  regularly  fpread  a  thin  layer 
of  roche  pkfter. 


CHAP. 
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Mittes  and  cires  with  the  method  of  u'orking 
each. 


TTAVING  endeavoured  to  give  fome  idea 
"^  '  of  the  general  furface  of  Derbyfhire,  and 
of  the  Various  meafures  of  which  the  ground 
is  found  to  confift  in  different  Situation?, 
I  fhafl  now- examine  and  defcribe  the  chief 
mineral  fubftances,  which  accdinpany  thfefe 
lAeaiures  throughout  the  county. 
'  'N6w  produtftions  of .  this  kind  are  not  only 
fiiet  with  in  great  Variety,  and  abundance,  but 
•are  in  tiieir  nature  liighly  valuable.  Th^ 
<^oiiilitute  a  confiderable  part  of  the  natural 
riches  of  Derbyfhire.  I  mean  therefore  to 
pay  a  very  minute  attention  to  the  ftate  in 
^hich  they  are  ufually  found,  and  the  various 
methods,  which  are  purfued  to  prepare  them 
for  the  different  purpofes  to  which  they  are 
ccfihmonly  applied.  I  fhall  begin  with  mak- 
iii^  fome  obfeivations^,  upon  the  iantieht  and 
pi^nt  flate  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  county. 

How 
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How  long  the  ore  of  lead  has  been  difco- 
vered  and  attended  to  in  this  county  it  is  not , 
poffible  with  precifion  to  deterriiine.  "^  But  it 
is  certain,  that  the  working  of  its  mines  is  a 
'  bufinefs  of  very  remote  antiquity.  There  is 
not  the  leaft  room  to  doubt,  but  that  they 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Romans  at  the 
time,  when  they  were  in  poffeflion  of  this 
country.  Cambden  thinks,  that  Derbyihire 
was  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  when  he  fays,  **  In 
Britain  lead  is  found  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  fuch  abundance,  that  a  law  is  made 
to  limit  the  quantity,  which  fhall  be  gotten." 
It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  only 
conjediire.  But  the  proof  of  the  point  under 
confideration  does  not  depend  upon  fuch  un- 
certain evidence.  In  the  year  1777  a,  pig  of 
lead  with  the  following  infcription  upon  it  was 
found  on  Cromford  moor^  and  is  now  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Peter  Nightingale,  of  Lea,  Efq. 
IMP.  C  AES.  H  ADRI ANL  AUG.MEL  L  VI. 
.  It  has  been  thus  interpreted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pegge.*  The  fixth  legion  infcribes  this 
in  memory  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  He  fup- 
pofes  the  pig  to  have  been  caft  about  tlje  year 
of  our  Lord  130.  ♦ 

Since  the  difcovery  of  this  block  of  lead  two 
others  have  been  found  in  this  part  of  the 

county. 
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fcounty*  "The  firft  in  the  year  1783:  was  met 
with  in  Matlock  bank.     But  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult toafccrtairi  the  meaning  of  the  infcription'. 
The  w6rds  upon  it  are  not  only  very  much 
abbreviated,  but  likewife  confift  of  compounded 
letters,  fo  that  great  room  is  given  to  the  indul- 
gence of  conjcdkure.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Pcgge, 
who  is  diftinguifhed  by  his'  extcnfive  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  antiquities,  thinks,  that 
the  infcription  will  admit  of  this  conftrudlion, 
LiJ^ius  Aruconius  Verecxindus  Mercator  Lun- 
dinenfis'.     The  property  of  Lucius  Aruconius 
Verecundus  lead  merchant  of  London,    ifhc 
letters  are  in  very  ftiarp  relief,  and  as  perfedt, 
as  if  they  were  newly  formed.     The  length  of 
the  Hock  on  the  upper  furface  is  19  inches, 
the  breadth  3*.     The  length  on  the  lower 
is  22  inches  and  the  breadth  4*,  and  the  weight 
is  841b. 

Another  block  bf  lead  has  been  found  at 
Matlock  at  a  ftill  later  time.  It  has  infcribcd 
upon  it  the  following  letters:  TI.  CL.  TR. 
LVT.  BR.  EXARG.  which  according  to  the 
learned  and  ingenious  conjefture  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gifford,  ftand  for  thefe  words.  Tiberii, 
Claudiani,  Triumviri  Lutudari  Britannorum 
Ex  Argentaria.  The  weight  of  this  pig  is 
12  iloncs,  and  5  pounds. 

H  If 
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If  we  admit  of  thii  cpn(ifu£)Jons, .  wHkk 
ha^  been'put  upon  thefe  two  blocks  c^  lead« 
we  muft  allows  that  they  were  very  probably 
caft  at  the  time,  when  the  Romans  were. in 
poifeflion  of  this  part  of  Britain^  But  without 
having  recourfe  to  t^iem^  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  lead  mines  in  Derbyihire  has  been  fuffi<- 
ciently  proved  by  the  p%,  which  was  found 
on  Cromford  moor«  This  affords  undoubted 
evidence^  that  they  were  worked  by  the  Ro- 
mans».  And  if  this  point  wanted  confirmation^ 
the  infcriptions  upon  the  other  bkxrks  of  lead 
might  not  improperly  be  employed  for  fuch  a 
purpofe« 

That  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyfhire  have 
been  worked  ever  fince  the  sera,  of  which  I 
am  fpeakingy  is  a  matter,  which  may  be  proved 
with  nearly  the  fame  cleamefs>  and  £itisfadion« 
The  Saxons  and  Danes,  who  immediately 
fufeceeded  the  Romans  in  the  con({ueft  and 
dominion  of  Britain,  appear  not  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  metal,  which  we 
are  confidering*  At  CafUeton  there  is  a  mine, 
which  has  received  its  name  from  one  of  their 
deities*  It  is  called  Odin,  and,  we  may  pre-* 
fume,  was  opened,  before  the  chriftiaA  religion 
was  introduced,  at  leail  before  it  was  generally 
profefled  in  this  kingdom* 

From 


^f cmi  e  gniit,  which  an  abbefs  pf  Rcptpii* 

xjijade  erf  Wirkifworth>  when  it  belonged  to  the. 

ndlgioii^  hpufe  »!:  that  pla^e,  it  is  evident,  that 

thefe  were  in  the  year  835  lead  piines  in  the; 

Wftjpent^e,  .  Fot  Kcnewaraj   who  was  then) 

gov^rnpr?*  graated  to,  H^mhert  th?  aldermaa 

her  eftate  at  Wirciafworth  on  condition,  that 

he  annually  gave  as  rent  to  archbiflipp  Ceolnotb 

lead  |o  the  value  of  300  (hillings  for  the  uiie  q£ 

Chrift  fhurch  in.  Canterbury,      Mr.  Peggc 

thinks,  that  thwe  were  lead  nvnes.  at  Wirkf-  , 

worth  fven  before  71 4.    In  fuppojt  of  thia 

opinioa  it  mjiy.be  ob&rved,  that  Eadhurgai^ 

Abbe(s  of  Repton,  fent  St^  Guthlap,  patroa 

faint  of  Croylajid  abbey,  who  died  in  that  year, 

a  l^a4en  coi&iy  and  a  winding  iheet  or  fhroud^ 

in  which  he  was  buried.-j- 

,  It  appears  from  a  furvey  of  the  caftle  of  the 

Feakf  which  waB  made  in  the  time  of  Queen 

Elizabeth^  and  is  kept  in  the  Duchy  court  of 

Lanca£ber>  that  it  Was  then  covered  with  l^d« 

And  itibems  not  unreaibnable  to  fuppofe,  that 

the  metal  ufed  in  this  ijiftance  was  procured 

from  die  neighbouring  country.     Now  if  this 

was  really  the  caie,  the  niines  muft  have  been 

attended  to  foon  after  the  period,  of  which 

I  am  fpeaking.     For  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 

fliew,  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  work,  that 

H  2  the 
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idle  daiile  was  buUt  fomc  time  Bfefbre  or  at  kail 
^s  early  as  the  reign  of*  William  the  conqueror^ 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey  the 
bufinefs  of  the  lead  tnineS  Undoubtedly  was 
carried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent.  -  In  domef-^ 
day  book  mention  is  thadfc  of  three  at  Wirkf* 
worth,  and  one  at  each  of  the  foDowing  places, 
Crich,  Afhford,  Bakcwell  and  Metesford,  a 
manor  which  is  defcribed  as  iituated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Matlock.  And  it  is  parti- 
cularly bbferved,  that  the  thrte  manors  of 
fiakewell,  Aikfofd  and  Hope  paid  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  confeflbr  36L  and  five  cart 
loads  of  50  fheets,  but  that  in  the  tintie  of  the 
conqueror  it  paid  only  12L  6s* 

If  we  come  down  to  a  ftiU  lattf f  period^  we 
fhall  find,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Derbyfhire 
have  never  loft  fight  of  the  obje<3:,  to  which 
we  are  now  attending.  In  the  16th  year  of 
Edward  ift  twb  perfons  were  appointed  by  the 
Croyif n  before  the  flieriff  of  the  county  to  make 
enquiry  at  Aihboufn  into  the  rights  and  cuf-- 
toms  of  the  miners4 

In  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  the  fame  reign 
a  filver  mine  was  difcovered  at  Comb  Martin 
in  Devonfhire,  and  337  Dcrbyihire  miners 
Were  taken  from  the  Peak  to  work  there.* 

;  .,  .The 

X  Fodinx  regalei  by  Sir  John  Pettui,  p«  — 
*  This  obfervjitiofl,  I  believe*'  is  tsiken  from  Dugdale^s  Baron,  p*  195* 
But  not  having  chat  work  now  in  my  han^s^  I  will  not  anfwer  for  the  ac* 
tetiruy  of  this  refercnct* 
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The  brazen  difh,  by  which  the  iijjeafurps  of 
•  the  ore  in  the  low  peak  are  regulated,  appears 
from  the  following  infcription  upp©  i^  ^  latave 
been  caft  in  ^e  reign  of  Henry  8^ 

"  This  difhe  was  made  fhe  ii  ij  day  of  Oftohr 
the  iiij  yere  of  the  Rcigne  of  Kyng  Henry  the  viij 
before  George  Erie  of  Shrowelbury*  Steward  of 
the  Kyng'moft  Honourable  hpufehold  and  alifo 
Stewgifd  of  all  the  honour  of  Tutbery  by  tji^e 
*flent  and  confent  as  wele  of  ^1  the  Mynpurs 
as  of  all  the  Srennprs  within  and;  adioynyng 
the  Lordfhyp  of  Wyrkyfworth  Percell  of  the 
j&id  honour  This  Difhe  to  Retoayne  In  jthe 
.Mool;^  haU  at  Wyrkyfworth  hanging  byr^a 
Cheyne  fo  as  the  Mchanntes^or  Mynours  may 
have  reforte  tp  the  fame  att  ali/tyipe^s.  to  jn^ake 
the  jtrw  Mefure  at  the  fame/'    .' 

The  books  qf  ithe  barmafters  which  were 
fcrmprjy  kept  at  j  the  caftle,  ip , jhe .  I^eajc,  and 
^re  now  depqfited  at  Chatfworth, .  b 
mony  to  what  has  been  done  in  modern  times. 

Tp  whaj  extept  precifcly  the  bufinefs  of  the 
lead  mines  has  bepn  ^rarricd  on  in  thx?  ^punty  • 
•^t  the  different  periods^  whieh  h^e  now  been 
mentjpned^.  cgnnot  with  xrertainty  be  lipter-^ 
jmined.  But  it  it  an  undoubted  fafl,  that  the 
prodjice  of.  theni  during  the  laft  century  has 
been  very  confideiable.  At  prefent  lead  ore  i^ 
fowi)(J  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  It  \^ 
H  3  Tm% 
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liiet  with  throughout  the  Wapcht^eofWirkf- 
#orth,  and  in  the  high  Ptak  as  far  norlhwai^ 
-aS  Caftletdii.  Indeed  it  has  been  difcovered 
in  different  quantity  in  all  that  extenfive  tf adt 
'of  Kmeiftone  land,  which  ha$  been  defcribed  as 
,  Situated  on  the  north  weft  fide  of  Derbyfhir*. 
Lead  ore  has  been  found  alfo  in  the  large  bed 
of  limeftone  on  the  eaftern  borders  of  the 
county,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bolfover,  Barlborbiigh,  and  Whitwell.  It 
9ias  likewife  been  gotten  at  Afhover,  Crich, 
TXirnditch,  Mugginton,  and  Calke.  In  fhort, 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  bed  of  limeftone  in 
Derbyfhirej  m -which  it  has-  not  been  in  fomc 
meafure  dilcovei*ed.  However,  tho*  lead  ore 
appears  thro'  fo  fer^e  an  extent  of  country,  it  is 
met  with  in  the  greateft  abundance  about  teh 
miles  to  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  river  V^ye.  ^ 
The  obfervations,  which  I  fhall  now  make, 
therefore^  will  chiefly  relate  to  this  part  of  the 
county. 

•  Veins  of  lead  ore  on  account  of  their  various 
pofitions  in  the  earth  are  diftinguiftied  from 
each  other  by  three  different  names.  They 
are  divided  into  pipe,  rake,  and  flat  works. 

The  vein  called  a  pipe  work  lies  between  two  . . 
rocks,  ormeafures  oflimcfftbne,  which  regu- 
larly extend  above  and  below.      It  confifts  df 
feveral  lines  or  branches,  '  which  ran  nearly 

paral- 


paralkl  to  inch  tther^  and  tho?  fixne'of  iliem 
majr  w  p^rticiilar  fituatiimB  depart  from  fuch 
a  dire^t&QQ^  yet  diq^  iHdom  isdl^a&erwards  m 
ntiirh  to  it  Thefe  brancHes  have  a  general 
communication  or  connedlioo  with  each  othar 
fay  moans  of  fiilf!  ifender  threads  or  leadings^ 
as  they  are  called  by  thie  mioerSt  The  rock, 
vAath  rana  along  each^  fide  of  the  teia  and 
£ems  >ta  bound  it  in  tho&  parts,  is  ibmetimes 
pierc^'  through^  try  £ich  tranfver&  thrti^s* 
Whetf  this  is  iht  icafe  it  is  generally  thought 
righc  td  fc^w  theth;  as  it  frequently  happens, 
that  beyond  ^is  apparent  boumiary  a  fireih 
nsige  is  difcoirer^^  '■  ^ould  no  ore  be  f6un4; 
after  paffing  the  rbi^/ the  entire  J««adth  of 
the  work  will  be  afcertained. .  But  its  Icngdl 
is  more  variable  and  indeterniinate.  It  depends 
veiy  mudi  upon  thb  dipping  of  the  injures, 
be»iHxt  which  it  is  extended,  if  this'be  great, 
it  begpns  to  dec^e;  or  cannot  be  piirfued  any 
further  4»  account  of  the  quaitfisy  of  watery 
whadh  St  fimnd  ia(  fo  gr^t  a  dcqt^h  i«  the  earth. 
The  vein,  called  a  rake,  is  different  in  akn&ft 
wcxy  tefped:  £hom  the  Pipe*  It  is  found  ia 
^  4l»6ns  and  ci^ts  of  iht  limcitcnie,  Ccfci^ 
fequentiy  inftead  of  (extending  unifomily  be-^ 
twden  ^e  &me  meafureSi  it  breaks  through 
tisem,  and  iwks  into  the  earth/  Itibmetimes 
penetrates  a^I^ondisd  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
H  4  yards. 
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yards.  It^etaUy  runs  ji]>aikntiag  iiufedtion^ 
and  has  beetr  £pil4)wed.to.the  dift^oce  joi  four 
miles  from  the  place  where  it  was  firfl:  diioo-fv 
tered.  I  believe  that  this^  is  the  cafe  with  thet 
fide  rake  at  Matlock. .       .     ; 

The  Flat  work  bears  a :  great  re Jembknce  to 
the  Pipe.  There,  are  Jib wever  a  few  particular 
circumflances,  in  which  they  diiagree^i  -The 
Pipe  has  a  perpendicular  leiukr  or  fteoi^^  which 
is,  accompanied  with  many  branches  but&o 
flat  Jbas  none.  The^  Utter  4>r«ds:  wide?,  but 
^lev^r  cofatinues  long;  it  (el(k)ta.cxjteftd«f.mbn5. 
than  an  hundred  yards.  It  ia.alfb  found  nwto 
thefiirfeceandift  the  fdlid.rock,  and  is  :veryl 
weak  and  poor.  It  is,  fcldom /thicker  than  a 
wan§fingQr w     :^; 

Excepting  the  flat  works  thcfe.  veins. are 
Scarcely  w^  difcovered  in  thefolid  bed  of  lin»^ 
^one.  Thqr  are  generally  cnclofcd  in  a  yeliowv 
red  or  blacfcfoil  andjare  flxo|igly  combincdwith 
cauk,  and  fpar»  ii^r  fomctotber  mineral  iubftance.: 
,..;  The  dioQioci^  in.which  veins,  ofi  kad.  ore 
^rs.difcoycred,.  canriQt  with  ftria  propriety  be 
f:onfidered  as  regular  and  uniform.  .  As  .the 
pipes  never  penetrate  throu^^the  mea&ira^ 
between  which  they  extend,  they  are  found  to 
dip  with  the  country,  where  .they,  appear,  i  T}m 
range  of  thtirakc  is  itill  more  various  and  un^ 
certain^  Jn  the, high. Peak thqr  generally  nw} 
^        .  /.  eaft 
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<&ft  an3  treft,  and  in  fhe'  Wapentake^  of 
Wirkfworth  north'  and  fbuth.  -  Ihalve^  'hoivr.! 
evci*,  feen  fonictinies  two  vdhsxutiach  otKo? 
aearly  at  right  angfes.  .   .       :     ^    fi       * 

Another  fa<ft  of  a  fimilar  nature  withrthaV 
which  ^I  Tmvc  jiovr  xneritiortodf^J  is,  that  l2ie 
Bak«  and  pipe  vdna  fometimea  unite;  tssi  hia- 
logetfaer  a  fhprt  way  in  thc>i5unc.  jdijftQim^ 
to  this  cafe  th^'  grow  ;flTon|gpt  gii^  .richc3r,> 
^6*  .thqr  fcHnetimcs:  become  totally  eartinft^     ^ 

It  is.  not  .feal)r/  if  poffiMc,  ta  dfctenniiic^ 
wbtih:pkiiMJ.of  vein  is  the  mdft  pfevdent  -^ 
Derbyfhire.  Thofe  miners,  whom  I  .iiavo 
GoiifiiIlisdi/;ire  dividi^^  rin: Iheir'opimofi  TcipeS-. 

ijTJicarcis  m^fefindifiiffulty  Inidecidingi  wKicfi 
firft  itf  rrvein  isv  the  moft  prddu^tiTO  ofronK^ 
Botib.\f^j>e  arid  rakbrvborks  inriiitfl^irent  -phcdi: 
have j^ldied.  it  iagreaS:  abundance* !  k  Hut  I  htA 
Ucve  that '  the  foi3XB8r:are  mo5?'  ggaferally  '^obd** 
:j  N-amn^txQ^^  ^jjiaiy?,'  in.wkfch/vdids  of ieaii 
oifet.ar^rdiftojrei'cd.::  ^metirnesrltkity  ari  fornift 
by  ^  ftt^t^raiiQii-toith^  diatujcf  of  .the  gitohndf 
swid  icintetimet ,  by  mferc  accident.  ,  A&  all  veins 
we  fec^ienipinied/with  artaiu;  fdbrilhnfces,  tho 
tJcpcrieneedinSBier  is  greatly  ^ffifled.ih  his  re«« 
fcarcli^iiy vn  kuowiedge  of  tljis  fadk,.  When-* 
ever  he  obferves  fuch  indications  pf  ore^^h? 
cithi^^riSkrows  up  a  trench  or  digs  a  round  hole 
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hk  the  eartfu  V^And^  as  veins  generally  ietul 
feriiiimll  branches  outtof  the  rock  into  dia 
fini  towards. the  iiirface  of  thegroond,  hefre* 
quently  by  this  means  mests  with  the  objeA  of 

.But'iknport^  dxfcoTerks  are  often  inade 
withdat  ^ufale  or  defign^  The  furrow  of  a 
pkm^>  tha  treading  of  a  boiie^  the  worldngf 
qf  at  moiey  and  various  other  inctfients'^  will 
ibmetimes  exjloie  to  fight  the  branch  of  a  vein, 
and  lead  m  1^  di£diofure  of  fuch  treaiiire> '  as 
tibe  greatefl'^ikiU  and  induflry  couk)  never  hav4 
made* ;   .        / 

It  ^  ban  already  obferved,  that  all  Yein9 
have  fome  branch,  which  rifes  nearly  to  iSm 
£irface  J,  aiiditUs  found,  that  the  nduieif^  or 
poverty  of -veins  grratfy  depends  upcm  the 
ftrcogth  and  naflfmber  of  the.branches,  by  yv^h 
tli^'are  attended.  Whenever  thefe  wtakeh 
and  diminifh,  the  veiii  generally  begiM  tO'de- 
fdioe*  I  Jiavii  h^ird  of  only  one  exception  to 
0US  rule.  It  happeiEKd  m  a  vajuabk  mine  aH 
Wiifcfworth,  Isi  this  inflaoce  ftdreral  bran« 
chea  pointed  towards  each  other,  and  it  was 
,  .expeaed,  thit-  a  large  Vein  would  have  beca 
Ibniied  by  their  uhie^i.  But  it  was'  foon 
jbund  that  jTuch  hopes  were  d«ceitfol  a^d 
groundleis*       . 

.  .  •    Anodier 
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Ah*ther  circuniftince,'  Whicih  likewife  in- 
•dicateS  the  declenfi6n  of  ia  vein,  is,  when  ft 
tuns  in  fuch  a  dire<ftion,  as  to  receive  upon  ft, 
a  gfftater  nuinbel*  of  taeafures  at  the  fuifabe. 
This  is  the  cafe  at  Ratchwood,  Orchard,  arid 
•Raventor  mines  in  the  Kberty  of  Wii4cfwortli 
■at  a  mine  near  Crich,  'ttfid  at  Dimfrfe  mine  ih 
;t]ie  pariih  of  Matlock.  >  In  all  thffe  j^c^ 
the  veins  become  poorer,  aS  they  teceive  g^tcr 
covering.  •  '' 

I  havd  been  informed,  that  many  mlfS- 
'takes  and  inconveniences  have  ar3cn  fhom 
an  inattention  to  this  circumftance.  How^ 
^ver  it  fhould  be  remarked  on  tfie  other  hand, 
'that  this  dbfervation  does  not  hold  good  in  afl 
'fituations.  In  fupjpdrt  of  this  aflertion  it  is  found 
%hat  the  vdn  in  the  &mous  Gregory  minfe 
at  Aihover  lias  grown  litiher  ttnd"*mott 
•vahiaWe  in  pi'oportion  to  its 'dearth!  in  tht 
earlrfi^  '    .    '       •- 

The  method  of  wwking^  lead  'mines  is  in 
general  fb  well  known,  that  it  is  fcarcely  ne^ 
*ceflary  to  make  any  o1>fervaticitis  *i^on  this 
%ufineft  fis  praaflTed  in  Derbyfliire.  '  -  There  arc 
tiowever  two  impediments  whidfe:  ot^r  in-  the 
profecution  of  it,  of  which  it  may  be  pitopeir 
'to  iakt  f6itte  notice.  Thefe  are  Hvater  aiid 
fcad  $kT. 

>     To 
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•T;y>  relieve  the  mines  from  witer  many  ex- 
|)edient6  are  daily  emplpyed,  Tht  moft  com- 
mon and  effedual  one»  is  driving  a  fough  or 
level  from  the  bottom  of  forae  neighbouring 
valley  as  far  as  the  works.  But  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  the  vein  lies  fo  deep  in  the  earth, 
j^at. the  3<rater. cannot  be  drawn  off  in  this  way, 
JEt>jtheH:h«omes  neceflary  to  have  rccourfe  to 
pumps,  which  are  worked  fometimes  by  a 
wheel  turned  by  a  neighbouring  ftrearo 
.of  water,  and  fometimes  by  a.  fire  engine 
placed  af  the  mouth  or  in  the  infide  of  thp 
ihaft. 

The  ufual  way  of  relieving  mines  from  bad 
jair  is  by  the  introdu<flion  of  a  pipe  or  tubp 
:4own  the  ihaft  to  the  place  where  the  work  is 
carried  on^  As  the  pipe  turn?  near  the  l^ottom 
cf  the  fl^aft,  gnd  is  ejftended  along  the  ropf 
€>i:  the  gpkUery,  a  circulation  of  the  air  imi- 
mediately  takes  place,  and  the  inconvenience 
grifing  from  the  want  of  this  effed^  j^  entirely 
«moyed. 

-  To  giye  a  regular  account  of  tjhe  feveral 
•l^ranches  of  the  bufiijefs  of  the  lead  mines,  It 
wffl  be  requisite  in  the  ijext  place  to  take  notice 
of  fome;  of  the  cuftoms  and  regulations^  by 
.^hich  it  is  in  its  different  ftages  governed  aoij 
condwacd.     But  before  I  do  this,  I  fhajl  pffgr 
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a  few  thoughts  concerning  their  origin  and 
feftahlifiimcnt*. 

Wc  have  already  ieeni  that  the  lead  mine^ 
of  Derbyflhire  were  worked  at  a. very  early 
period,  certainly  when  the  Romans  w^6*  irt 
pofleflion  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  ftill 
more  ancient  times*  Btkt  whenever  this  bufi-^ 
ncfs  was  firft  begun j  it  Is  fdafonable'to&ppofei 
that  laws  would  be  formed  fdr  the  mSinagement 
and  direction  of  it.  The  original  inhabitants! 
k£  tMs  county,  who  happened  to  be  engaged, 
in  the  prolecution  of  mineral  concerns,  wouki 
foon  perceive  the  expedience  and  neceflity  of 
being  governed  by^  fome  kind  of  regulatbns* 
$ut  admitted  this  to  have  been  the  cafe,  there 
is  great  rcafon  to  believe  that  their  laws  and 
cuftoms  were  fuperfeded  by  others  introduced 
and  eftablifhed  by  the  Romans.  Suetonius 
fays,  plurimis  etiam  civitatibus,  et  privatip  ve^ 
teris  immuhitates,  et  jus  metallorum  ac  veifti* 
galia  adempta* 

However  it  appears  from  Heineccius,  that 
private  adventurers  were  afterwards  permitted 
to  work  the  mines.  Reftituerant  deinde 
iufdem  hoc  beneliciuin  fequentes  principes,  fed 
ca  lege,  ut  certum  inde  canonem  metallicum 
folvererit^  We  are  alfo  informed  what  this 
canon  metallicus  was.     Cundli,  qui  per  pri- 

vatorum 
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Tatonun  Iqca  iaxorum  ymam  laboriofi^  tSoL 
fionibus  perfequentur,  decimas  fifco,  decimal 
^tiun  domiao  rcprae&atcnt.  The  adventurers 
l/rar«  to  pay  a  tenth  to  the  crown  and  ^  tentH 
to  Uie  6wQers  of  the  land.  In  the  law  imme^ 
^t^  foUowing  that  whi{:h  I  have  above 
quirted  m^titm  is  made  of  the  procuratores 
metaBonwut  ofikers,  thjit  exaaiy  ap|wer  to 
th?  bergf  nrnfters  or  ajs  thie  word  is  now  pro-» 
Domiced  Bftr-mafteys  of  the  prefenttime*.  ;  For 
|)erg  figfi(0«s  a  mine,  as  appears  froga  tb» 
word  Rabbit  burroagh  iHll  in  afe.§ 

Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  mineral 
laws  itf  Derbyflwre  have  undergone  feveral 
changes  and  regulatiwis.  It  has  been  already 
pbferved,  thdt  Edward  the  firil  dire<3£d  the 
iheriff  of  the  county  to  call  a  meeting  at  Afhr 
bourn  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  beft  acquainted 
with  the  rights  and  cuftoms  of  the  mines. 
Audit  appears^  that  on  this  occafion  the  miner; 
petitioned^  that  thefe  rights  and  cuftoms  (hould 
be  confirmed  to  them  iwder  the  ffxx^t  ieal  by 
wa^^  of  charity  in  confideration  of  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  expofed.  In  the  reigns  of 
king  Edward  the  iixth  ^d  queen  Mary  al^ 
the  naineral  laws  received,  fome  additions  and 
improvements*    Nay  even  within  the  fpace  of 

a  few 

%  Vor  tlik  derivation  of  the  mioertl  cufttfrni  and  laws  of  Derbyflure 
from  thole  eftabUflwd  bj  tbc  Roaaaf  1  am  lodebEed  to  the  Rev.  Mr«  Gifibrd 
ofDuffidd, 
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t  fenr  yeKS  paft  new  reguktions  have  bem 
poied^  apptioved^  and  paiTed  into  laws  at  th* 
grtat  Bannote  courts  of  the  high  Peak  and 
Wapentake  of  Wirkfworth- 

It  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  into  a  minute  de-^ 
t^Sk  of  thefe  cuftc^ns  and  reguiafions^  I  mead 
to  tsdce  notice  pffu(:h  only>  as  may  tend  tocotn^ 
vey  a  general  idea  of  the  mann^>  in  which  the 
mining  bufinefs  is  conducted.  But  to  ^give  a 
clear  illuftration  of  this  matter  it  will  be  necer>> . 
ikiy  firft  to  remaric  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  county^  whoie  lead  on  is  found  in  confi* 
derabk  quantity  is  known  by  die  name  of  the 
kin|;'s  field.  Nearly  the  whole  Wapentake  <£ 
Wirkfworth  ccxnes  under  this,  denomination. 
This  does  not  appear  always  to  have  been  thfe 
ci»ie^  for  in  the  time  of  the  Sedcons  it  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  at  Repton.  But  Mr.  Pcgge 
imagines  that  in  die  year  874,  when  this  re«- 
ligious  houfe  was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  it 
was  efcheated  to  the  crown,  fince  it  appeam 
to  have  been  in  its  polfefiion,  when  Domefday 
book  was  c^o^piled.  As  to  that  part  of  the 
king's  field,  which  is  fituated  in  the  high 
Peak»  I  appreiiend,  that  at  leaft  ever  fince  the 
Norman  conqueft  it  has  been  the  property  of  the 
Cf own>  and  in  the  fame  cuflody  with  the  caftle. 

Now  all  that  part  of  the  county  which 
c6me$  under  the  denomination  of  the  king's 

field 
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field  has  been  from  time  immemodallet  tipoh  % 
feafe.  The  pfefcnt  farmer  of  the  mineral 
dudes  in  the  high  peak  is  the  duke  of  Devon- 
ihire^  and  in  the  Wapentake  crf^-Wirkfworth 
the  widow  of  the  late  ■  »■  ■  Rolles>  Efquire. 
They  have  each  a  fteward  and  barmafters  in  the 
dsSbrent  diftrids,  which  they  hold  under  the 
icxown^  The  fteward  preiides  as  judge  in  their 
Baraiote  courts  and  with  twenty*four  jurymen 
chofen  every,  half  year  determines  aU  <y^utes» 
which  arife  refpedtiag  the  working  of  the 
niines*  For  dus  purpoie  they  meet  twice  iA 
the^year^  and  if  reqiiifite  may  upon  proper  no- 
tice be  fummoned  ftiU  oftener.  In  the  high 
Peak  the  courts  are  held  at  Moneyafh^  and  in 
the  wapenbike  at  the  town  of  Wirkfwopth. 

The  office  of  the  bar-mafter  confifts  of  va- 
rious branches.  But  the  moft  material  arfe 
patting  minera  into  pofieflion  of  veins,  which 
they  have  difcovered,  andcolleding  that  pro- 
portion of  ore,  to  which  the  Leffee  of  tiie 
crown,  or  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  ckim. 

When  a  miner  has  found  a  new  vein  of  ore 
in  the  king's  £eld,  provided  it  be  not  in  an 
orchard,  garden,  or  high  road,  he  may  ac- 
quire an  exclufive  tilje  to  it  by  a  proper  appli- 
cation to  the  bar-mafter  of  the  liberty.  His 
firft  bufinefs  is  to  acquaint  him  with  his  dif- 
coveiy  and  intentions,  and  to  defirc  that 'he 

wiU 
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will  give*  him  poflejflion*  The  method  of 
doing  this,  is  in  the  prcfcnce  of  two  jurymen, 
marking  out  in  a  pipe  or  rake  work  two  meares 
of  ground  each  containing  twenty-nine  yards, 
ancj  in  a  flat  work  fourteen  yards  fquare.  In 
rccompence  for  his  trouble  the  barmafter  is 
entitled  to  the.  firft  difli  of  ore,  which  is 
gotten. 

However  If  a  miner  neglefts  to  avail  himfclf 
of  his  difcovery  beyond  a_  certain  limited  time, 
he  is  liable  to  be  deprived  of  the  vein,    of . 
which  he  has  received  poffefTion,     The  bar- 
mafter may  then  difpofe  of  it  to  any  perfon, 
Who  may  wifli  to  try  his  fortune  in  it. 
:   The  other  part  of  the   barmafter's   duty, 
which  confifts  in  fuperintending  the  meafurc- 
ment.ofthe  ore,  iahd  taking  that  proportion,  , 
to  which  the  leflee  of  the  crown,  or  lord  of 
the  manor  is  entitled,  is  attended  with  fome 
trouble  and  difHculty.      For  thefe  claims  are 
exceedingly  various  in   different,  parts  of  the 
high  and  low  Peak. 

But  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  them,  the  feveral 
kinds  and  fizes  of  ore  fhQuld<be  firft  fpecified 
and  diftinguiftied  from  each  other.  The 
largeft  fort  is  called  Bing,  and  1$  always  very 
good.  The  next  in  fize  and  of  almoft  equally 
good  quality  is  known  by  the  name  of  Pefey. 
A  third  kind,    which  paflcs  thro*  the  fievc  ' 

I  when 
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When  it  is  waifhed,  i3  termed  Smitham.  Be- 
$dcs  thefe,  there  js  a  ftill  finer  fort^^  which  is 
caught  by  a  very  flow  ftream;  of  water,  and 
the  particles  pf  which  are  as  fmall  as  flour. 
It  is  ftiled  Belland  and  is  inferior  in  value  to 
every  other  fpecies  of  ore,  on  account  of  the 
foreign  matters,  which  are  mixed  with  it. 

All  thefe  forts  of  ore  are  now  fubje(3;  to  a 
toll  or  duty,  tho*  the  two  Uft  wtre  once  con- 
fidered  as  exempt.  In  the  y64r  1761  the  duke 
of  Devonfhire  aflferted  and  eflablifhed  the  claim 
of  the  crown  in  the  high  Peak ;  and  the  fuc- 
qefs  of  his  Grace  induced  Mr.  Rolfcs,  a  very 
fhort  time  after,  to  coriteft  the  point  witii  the 
Biiners  in  the  Wapentake.  Accordmgly  for 
this  purpofe  he  threw  the  caufe  into  chancery, 
and  obtained  a  verdidl  in  his  favour.  So.  that 
now  all  forts  of  ore  are  fubjedt  to  a  toll  through- 
out the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

However  the  proportion  of  ore,  which  is 
due,  and  that  which  is  really  taken,  are  in 
very  few  places  the  fame.  The  farmers  of  the 
mineral  duties  feldom  inftft  upon  the  fuU  ex- 
tent of  their  claims.  The  difti  or  hoppet,  as 
it  is  fometimes  called,  by  which  the  ore  is 
meafured,  contains,  in  the  low  Peak  fourteen, 
and  in  the  high,  fixtcen  pints.  And  to  ftatc 
with  precifion  the  feveral  dcdudtions,  which 
are  made  from  the  earnings  of  the  common 

miner, 
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miner,  it  will  be  requifite  to  mo^tiprv  what 
number  of  thefe.  roeafures  may.  be  demanded, 
and  what  nximber  is.  adtually  taken  in  each  of 
thefe  diftrifts. 

That  part  of  the  king's  field,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  Wapentake  of  Wirkfworth  is  di- 
vided into  eight  liberties.  Now  thefe,  tho' 
under  the  &me  jurifdiftion,  leafed  by  the  fame 
perfon,  and  fi^bjed  to  the  iapit  duties,  pay  i^ 
yery  different  proportions.  In;  Bonfal  an4 
Braffington  every  thirteenth  difli  is  due,  but  a 
twpnty-fifth  only  is  taken.  Neither  of  them 
is  fubjedt  to  a  tithe.  Cromford  pays  every 
thirteenth  diih.  The  tithe,  Snaitham  &  Belland 
cxceptbd,  is  every  fortieth.  In  Elton  the 
twenty-fifth  is  taken  and  every*  tenth  difh  is 
due  as  tithe  to  the  duke  of  Rutlandt  At  the 
capital  mines  he  take^  every  nineteenth,  bitt  at 
the  fmaller  ones  at  difcretion.  One  half  of  the 
liberty  of  Matlock  pays  a  thirteenth,  an^  th^ 
other  a  twenty-fifth,  but  neither  of  them  any 
tithe.  In  Wirkfworth,  which  produces  a 
larger  quantity  of  ore,  than  any  otjier  liberty, 
a  twenty-fifth  is  taken  in  fome  places,  and  a 
thirteenth  in  others,  A  fortioth  is  due  to  the 
Vicar  as  tithe.  The  reafon,  why  a  larger 
proportion  of  ore  is  taken  in  fome  places,  than 
in  others,  ^is^  that  the  former  refifted  the 
I  2  clainqi9 
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claims  of  die  leflec  of  the  crown,  when  he  af^ 
fcrted  his  right  to  every  thirteenth  difh  of  all 
fcinda  of  ore. 

Thefe  obfervations  have  folely  a  reference  to 
the  king  s  field-  But  in  the  low  Peak  there 
Ure  mines  alfo  in  grounds,  vhich  are  private 
property.  In  this  cafe  agreements  are  made 
between  the  owner  of  the  land,  ahd  the  la- 
bouring miners ;  and  it  concerns  each  party  to 
tngage  on  terms  the  moft  advantageous  to 
themfelves. 

-  The  cuftoms  and  regulations  concerning  the 
mines  in  the  high  Peak  are  not  materially 
different  from  thofe,'  which  prevail  in  the 
Wapentake  of  Wirkfworth,  A  meare  in  the 
king's  field  is  here  fomewhat  larger.  It  mea- 
fures  thirty-two  yards.  Two  meares  are  given 
to  every  miner,  who  difcovers  a  new  vein. 
The  next  is  claimed  for  the  king,  and  after- 
wards the  miner  has^  a  power  of  difpofing  of 
'the  vein,  in  what  manner  he  pleafes. 

In  the  king's  field  every  tWrteenth  difh  of 
ore  is  due  to  the  crown,  but  a  twenty-fifth  is 
commonly  taken.  The  tithe  is  every  ten|h, 
of  which  a  third  is  paid  to  Philip  Gell  of  Hop- 
ton,  Efq.  The  duke  of  Devonfhire  as  leflee 
to  the  crown  generally  takes  every  fifteenth  difh 
for  his  fhare  of  lot  and  tithe.  ^   Mr.  Gell  is  en- 

^'  titled 
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titled  to  the  above  proportion'  of  tithe  in  the- 
Jibertics  of  Bakewell,  Hope,  Tidefwell,  and 
Afhford,  ' 

Caftleton  is  a  royal  manor.  It  pays  every 
twenty-fifth  to  the  crown,  and  every  tenth 
difh  as  tithe  to  the  Vicar,  Befides  this  ma-' 
nor,  and  the  different  liberties  contained  in  the 
king's  field,  there  are  feveral  private  lordfliips 
in  the  high  Peak. 

In  Afhford  which  belongs  to  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  tolls  are  the  fame,  as  in  the 
king's  field.  Eyam  and  Stoney  Middleton  are 
alfo  private  property,  and  belong^to  the  fami- 
lies of  Devonflure,  Bruce,  and  Thanet.  The 
lot  is  every  thirteenth  difh,  which  is  taken. 
The  tithe,  which  is  due  to  the  Reftor  of 
Eyam,  is  a  penny  for  every  difh.  Tidefwell 
is  a  private  lordfhip  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Archer. 
The  lot  or  toll  is  every  thirteenth ;  the  twen- 
tieth is  taken.  Litton  belongs  to  Lord  Scarf- 
*  dale ;  every  twentieth  difh  is  taken,  but  it  is 
not  fubjed  to  a  tithe.  Peak  forefl:  is  the  fole 
property  of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire,  and  is 
under  the  iame  regulations  with  Litton.  There 
are  a  few  other  lil?ertics,  in  which  lead  ore  is 
gotten,  but  the  laws  and  cufloms,  by  which 
they  are  governed,  bear  fo  great  a  refcmhlance 
to  thofe,  which  have  been  mentioned,  that  it 
is  needlcfs  particularly  to  recite  them. 

I  3  Befides 
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Befides  the  claims,  which  have  been  nien-* 
tioned,  there  is  another  called  cope*  In  the 
Wapentake  it  is  four-pence,  and  in  the  high 
Peak  fix-pence  per  load,  and  is  paid  by  the 
buyer  of  the  ore  to  the  farmer  of  the  mineral 
duties,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  demands  of  the  crown  and  clergy  being 
fatisfied,  the  next  bufinefs  of  the  miner  is  to 
difpofe  of  his  ore  to  fome  of  the  merchants  and 
jGnelters,  who  refide  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  fide  of  this  article  the  price  is  in  a  great 
meafure  determined  by  its  particular  fpecies  and 
quality*  Tho'  the  leveral  kinds  of  ore  are 
always  fold  together,  yet  it  is  evident,  that 
that,  which  contains  the  greateft  quantitjr  of 
Smitham  and  Belland,  is,  on  account  of  their 
mixture  with  other  fubftances,  the  leaft  valu^le* 

Before  the  lead  ore  is  difpofed  of,  it  is  bateft 
or  knocked  into^fmall  pieces,  walhed,  and 
fifted^  This  part  of  the  bufinefs'  is  performed 
by  women,  who  are  hired  by  the  miners,  and 
earn  about  fix-pence  a  day. 

When  the  ore  is  properly  ckanfed  and  dreffcdj; 
it  is  carried  to  fome  furnace  in  the  neighbour-- 
hood  to  be  fmdted.  Now  thefe  furnaces  are 
of  twp  kinds,  the  hearth  »nd  the  cupola.  But 
it  app^rsj  that  there  was  another  naethod  of 
obtaining  lead  from  its  ore,  beifoit  either  of  theni 
came  intp  tife.  About  two  hundred  years  ago^ 
—  "  ^  'the 
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the  biifinds  of  (melting  was  carridd  on  by 
means  of  wood  fires  upon  fome  of  the  higheft 
hills  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Wirkfworth  and 
Crich.  The  weftern  fide  was  always  chofen 
for  that  purpofc,  fince  the  winds  were  found  to 
be  the  moft  conftant  and  lafting  from  thai 
quarter.  Such  an  irregular  and  uncertain  me-*^ 
thod  of  fmdting  was  followed  and  fqmewhat 
improved  by  the  invention  of  the  hearth  furnace. 
This  is  however  of  but  rude  and.fimple  con- 
ftrudion.  It  confifb  of  krge  rough  ftones 
j^ced  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  an  oblong 
cavity  about  two  feet  wide,  fourteen  long,  and  . 
two  deep  into  which  fuel  and  ore  are  thrown 
in  alternate  layers.  The  heat  required  is  pro- 
duced by  a  pair  of  large  bellows  worked  by  a 
water  wheel,  and  applied  abouf  five  or  fix 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The 
fuel  confifts  of  wood  and  coal,  and  when  the 
heat  becomes  ftron^  enough  to  fmelt  the  ore, 
die  lead  trickles  down  and  at  an  opening  in  the 
front  of  the  furnace  runs  out  diro'  a  fmall 
channel  made  for  the  purpofe.  It  then  falls 
into  a  trough  placed  before  the  hearth,  from 
whence  it  is  Jaded  into  moulds,  and  caft  into 
blocks  called  half  pigs.  The  fead  procured  in 
this  way  is  very  foft,  pure  and  du<ftile;  but  a 
confiderable  quantity  is  always  found  to  remain 
in  the  flags.  Oil  this  account  it  becomes  ne- 
1 4  cclTary, 
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ceflary,  that  they  ihouM  pafs  a  fecond  time 
thro'  the  fire.  They  arc  accordingly  put  into 
another  furnace,  called  a  flag  furnace.  The 
heat  required  for  fmelting  them  \s  produced  by 
a  fire  made  with  coaks,  and  is  more  intenfe 
than  in  the  former  inftance.  But  the  metal 
extradled  by  this  means  is  inferior  in  quality 
and  value  to  that,  which  was  obtained  by  the 
firft  procefs,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  flag  lead.. 

At  prefent  a  very  finall  proportion  of  lead 
ore  is  fmelted  in  this  way.  I  believe  there  are 
only  two  hearth  furnaces  in  Dcrbyfliire,  one 
fituated  at  Rowfley  near  Bakewell,  and  the 
other  on  the  wefl:  fide  of  the  caft  moor  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  Hatherfage.  Nor  fliall  we 
think,  that  they  have  without  fufficient  reafon 
given  plaoc  to  the  cupola  furtiaee,  if  we  attend 
to  the  advantages,  which  arife  from  the  con- 
ftru6tion  and  ufe  of  the  latter. 

The  cupola  furnace  is  faid  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  a  phyfician  named  Wright.  It  was 
introduced  into  Derbyfliire  about  fifty  years  ago, 
but  has  received  fome  improvement  fince  that 
time.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  fon[iewhat  re- 
fembling  a  long,  but  not  very  deep  cheft,  the 
top  and  bottom  of  which  are  a  little  concave, 
It  will  hold  a  ton  of  ore,  but  its  ufual  charge 
is  only  eighteen  hundred  weight.     At  one  end 

the 
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the  fire  Is  placed  upon  Iron  bars  uncbr  an  arched 
roof,  and  at  the  height  jo£  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  floor  of  the  building.  At  the*  other 
extremity  a  perpendicular  chimney  is  built. 
.When  the  lire  is  kindled  and  every  part,  ex- 
cepting the  two  ends.  Is  clofed,  the  flame  is 
.neccflarily  drawn  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  furnace,  and  by  its  reverboration  from  the 
roof  the  ore  is  fmelted  without  ever  coming  into 
immediate  cQntadt  with  the  fuel.      .      . 

The  time,  which  is  required  for  this  procefe^ 
is  various  and  Indeterminate.  .  Some  ores  may 
be  worked  in  fix,  whilft  others  take  nine  hours.  - 
This  diflference  of  time  is  owing  partly  to 
their  refpeftive  nature,  and  partly  to  the  mi- 
nerals, which  are  attached  to  them.  The  ore, 
which  is  imited  with  fpar,  is  the  moll  eafy  of 
fufion.  For  this  reafon,  when  the  bufinefs 
goes  on  but  flowly,  it  is  cuflomary  to  colleA 
and  throw  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  fubfltance  into 
the.furnace.  But  this  is  not  always  necclTary- 
In  general  the  different  minerals,  which  arc 
combined  with  the  ore,  aflifl-ed  by  a  little  coal 
-flack,  are  fuificient  to  finelt  it. 

When  the  ore  is  put  into  the  furnace  great 
care  is  taken  to  begin  with  a  flow  heat.  With- 
out fuch  a  precaution  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  lead  would  be  lofl.  Every  kind  of  ore  con- 
tains a  proportion  of  fulphur,  and  were  this 

'  expeU 


cxpeSbd  ami  diffipa^  by  a  flrong  heat,  the 
iead  would  be  drawii  up  die  chimney  along 
widi  it.  Whereas  a  linall  fire  gradually  fets  it 
at  liberty  and  the  current  of  air  occafioned  by 
it  19  not  ftrong  enough  to  bear  away  the  lead, 
which  is  heavier  than  the  fulphur.  When  the 
txt  at  die  furfiice  is  fufficiently  imelted,  that, 
which  lies  bei^uli,  is  turned  up,  and  a  frefh 
&re  is  noade.  In  this  ftate  it  remains  fome 
hours.  The. fire  is  then  raifed  a  third  time, 
jftnd  dxe  ore  continues  umMurbed,  till  it  is 
taatirdy  fmelted.    ^ 

When  the  ore  is  Atis  brought  into  a  fluid 
ilate,  preparation  is  made  for  drawing  it  off! 
JFor  this  purpofe  there  are  two  orifices  formed 
at  dififerent  heists  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  fiir«> 
mce.  Through  the  higher  the  flag,  which 
iwim^  like  water  upon  the  fuiface,  is  let  off. 
To  feparate  what  remains  entirely  from  the 
iead  it  is  ufual  to  throw  into  the  fiimace  a 
£na]l  (foantity  of  quick  lime,  by  which  it  is 
abfotbed  and  dried  up.  The  lead  being  puri- 
£ed  by  diis  means  is  drawn  off  thro'  the  lower 
orifice  into  an  iron  v^l  which  is  placed  be- 
neadi  to  receivse  it. 

However  fome  flag  is  generally  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace.  This  is  worked  over 
a^dn  with  a  ftrong  heat^  and,  when  it  is^fuf^ 
ficiently  fmelted,  quick  lime  is  thrown. in,  as 

before. 
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before,  to  feparate  iht  metal  from^  it,  and 
the  kad  is  drawn  ofF  as  in  the  preceding'  pai«  , 
oftheprocefs.  Yet,  after  all,  a  fiiiall  quantity 
ttf  fcoriae  will  remain  at  the  bott<ini  of  the  for-* 
hace,  which  is  taken  from  thence  with  iron 
fakes. 

From  the  veflel,  into  which  the  lead  is 
drawn,  it  is  taken  with  ladles  and  poured  into 
moulds  of  various  fizfes.  For  it  is  neceflary; 
that  the  pieces  or  blocks  caft  in  them  fhould 
be  of  different  weights  according  to  the  market 
for  which  they  are  intended.  Two  of  them 
make  a  pig,  which  ifold  at  the  works  is  210* 
of  112,  at  Hull  190?  of  120,  at  Bawtty  210^^ 
of  I  \  2,  arid  at  London  1 901  of  1 12.  Eight 
of  thefe.  make  a  fodder  or  ton. 

Ltad  is  not  always  difpofed  of  in  this  ftafe 
and  form;  Sometimes  it  is  firft' rolled  into 
iheets  at  works  erefted  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  furnaces.     ' 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  this  metal  is  allb 
converted  into  red  lead  by  the  merchants  and 
imelters,  who  refide  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  This  procefs  is  performed  by  calci- 
nation in  a  kind  of  oven,  the  floor  of  which  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  ore  is  jJlaced 
Within  the  middle  divifion,  and  the  fire  on  each 
£de  in  the  other  two  fpaces.  The  flame  is  re^ 
verberated  from  the  roof  and  falling  upon  the 
^c  reduces  it  into  a  powder.  The 


ThjB  fucccfs  of  this  bufinefs  greatly  depends 
qpon  a  nice  adjuftment  of  the  heat.  If  it  te 
very  intenfc,  the  calx  of  the  lead  becomes  a 
dirty  white  or  grey  colour.  On  the  contrary 
/bould  the  fire  be  fmall  and  flow,  it  is  of  a 
yellow  or  orange  colour.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  great  confequence,  that  a  proper 
medium  ihould  be  obferved  between  thefe  two 
extremes.  At  the  commencement  of  the  pro* 
ccfs  a  thin  pellicle  or  ikin  fpreads  upon  the 
iurface  of  the  lead,  which  is  taken  off  as  fail 
^  it  is  formed.  Nor  does  this  appearance 
ceafc,  till  the  greateft  part  of  the  lead  is  re- 
duced to  a  powder.  However  it  feldom  hap- 
pens, that  the  metallic  principle  is  entirely 
deftroyed  by  this  operation.  It  therefore  be^ 
comes  neccfiary  to  feparate  the  uncalcined  part 
irom  it.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  ground  very 
fine  in  a  miU,  and  waflied.  The  calx  or  pow-r 
der  being  then  again  expofcd  to  the  heat  of  thf 
furnace,  and  continually  ftirred,  become  uni- 
formly of  the  fanjCrred  colour  and  is  rendered 
fit  for  ufe. 

In  making  red  lead  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  flag  lead  is  always  employed.  In  calcining 
a  ton  about  eighteen  hundred  weight  is  gencr 
rally  ufed.  This  quantity,  when  mixed  with 
the  ore  lead,  is  thought  to  quicken  its  reduc- 
tion into  ^  powder. 

It 
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It  is  a  well  known,  but  at  the  firft  fight 
extraordinary  fa<ft,  that  tho'  during  caldnatioii 
much  of  the  fubftance  of  the  lead  is  difperfed 
into  the  air,  yet  it  receives  a  confiderablc  in- 
creafe  in  its  weight  from  this  pfocefs.  Dn 
Watfon*  fays,  that  three  tons  when  entirely 
reduced,  do  not  weigh  more  than  fifty- two 
hundred.  But  he  obferves,  that  notwith^ 
ftanding  fo  great  a  lofs  a  ton  or  twenty  hun- 
dred weight  generally  give  twenty-two  hun- 
dred of  red  lead.  This  fadl  has  been  clearly 
accounted  for  by  difcovering  that  it  imbibes  a 
large  quanjtity  of  air  during  the  procef?,  whicb 
is  the  occafion  of  the  increafe  in  its  weight. 

Some  years  ago  attempts  wert  made  to  ex- 
trad  filver  from  the  lead.  Biit  there  is  not 
now  any  work  of  this  kind  in  Derbyfliire. 

Another  mirieral  fubftance  contain^  in  lead 
ore  is  fulphur.  When  the  ore  is  fmelting,  as 
it  has  already  been  obferved,  it  riles  upon  the 
furface,  and  is  carried  up  the  chimney.  By 
means  of  a  pipe  or  long  vault  conneded  with 
the  chimney  a  confiderable  quantity  has  been 
coUedled  at  a  furnace  in  Middleton  dale.  Dn 
Watfon  fays,  that  Derbyfliire  lead  ore  contains 
between  an  eighth  and^  ninth  part  of  its  weight 
of  fulphur.  And  yet  no  attempts  have  been 
made  to  iave  it  excepting  at  the  above-men- 
tioned place  and.at  Hatherfage.  It 

•  chemical  eflajt. 
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It  is  qot  cafy,  if  poflible,  to  afccrtain  the 
exacft  a^ual  produce  of  the  lead  mines  in 
Perbyfhire.  At  aimofl:  every  period  of  time 
finc<?  we  have  any  account  of  their  having  been 
worked,  it  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly 
fludtua^ting  and  variable.  ..In  the  year  1782 
^he  mines,  in  the  Wapentake  of  Wirkfworth 
yielded  1306 -fodders,  or.  tons  of  lead,  and 
thoijb  in  the  liberty  of  Crich  about  200,  At 
Aihover  during  the  laft  fix  years  preceding  the 
above  time  the  mines  had  produced  an,nuaUy 
upon  an  average  20 11  tons.  What  quantity 
^f  lead  ore  arifes  from  thoTe  in  the  high  Peak 
every  year,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
But  if  it  be  eilimated^at  20Q0  tons,  I  appre- 
hend the  calculation  will  not  be  very  diftant 
from. the  tmth.  3o  that  the  prelect  annual 
produce  of  the  lead  mines  in  Derbyfhire  may 
be  computed  on  an  average  at  between  five  and 
fix  thoufand  tons. 

That  branch  of  the  mineral  bufinefs  in  this 
county,  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking,  has 
been  generally  thought  for  fome  years  paft  to 

'  be  in  a  declining  ftate.  Whether  the  ftrongeft 
veins  of  lead  ore  in  the  hills  be  exhaufted,  or 
not  yet  difcovered^  perhaps  cannot  v4th 
certainty  "be  determined.      But  it  is  almoft 

^  univerfally  admitted  that  the  produce  of  the 
mines  is  not  fg  large  noWi  as  it  was  twenty 

years 
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years  ago.  However  to  remedy  arid  fUpply 
this  deficiency  eveiy^  pafliblc  expedient,  which 
can  be  thought  of,  is  daily  trkd*  ,  At 
fome  fornaces  the  flags  are  waking  over  a 
fccond  tim^,  which  were  formerly  thrown  afide 
as  ufelefs,  and  undeferving  of  further  notice* 
In  various  parts  of  the  high  and  low  peak  many 
perfbns  are  conftantly  employed  iii  wafhiiig 
Tieaps  of  rubbifli,  which  have  been  formed 
time  immemorial  by  the  wdrkingof  the  oiines. 
It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  this  pradiccji 
which  is  called  buddling  for  ore;,  was  luitro- 
duced  above  fifty  years  ago  ipto  the  county  by 
fome  Welch  and  Cornifh  miners.  But  it  has 
been  lately  followed  with  more^than  ufual 
affiduity,  and  while  lead  is  fo  fc^rce  and  valu-- 
able  an  article,  the  employoient  will  aiFord  ^ 
tolerable  fubfiftence  to  thofe,  whp4fe  engaged 
in  the  profecution  of  it.  Yet,  ;thefe'  are  but 
final!  exertions,  when  compared  with  others^ 
which  are  making  in  Derbyfhire  for  the  revival 
^tnd  fupport  of  the  mineral  bufinefs.  At 
Wirkfworth,  Youlegrave,  and  Caftleton  veiy 
large  foughs  or  levels  are  driving,  and  nearly 
completed,  which  it  is  expeded,  will  free 
many  valuable  mines  from  the  great  body  of 
wat6r,  with  which  th^  are  at  prefent  troubled, 
120,2661.  I2S.  id.  ^  cxclufive  of  intereft,  have 
been  already  expended  upon  the  Hilcar  fbugh, 

alone. 
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alone,  which  is  driving  from  Darlcy  Dale 
towards  Youlcgravc.  Its  whole  length,  when 
finished,  will  be  about  two  miles. 

Fire  engines  have  alfo  beeji  lately  employed 
for  the  purpofc  of  relieving  the  mines  from 
water.  One  in  particular  invented  by  Mr. 
Bolton  near  Birmingham  has  been  employed 
with  great  fuccefs  in  the  Gregory  n>ine  at 
Afliover. 

If  we  coftlider  the  produce  of  this  valuable 
^  mine  we  fhiall  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
richeft  veins  of  lead  ore  in  Derbyfhire  are  not 
entirely  exhaufted,  ,tho'  the  working  of  them 
may  in  fome  inftances  be  attended  with  much 
labour  and  expence.  That  a  proper  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  vaft  wealth,  which  has  been 
derived  from  this  fingle  undertaking,  J  would 
obferve,  that  from  the  year  1758  to  1783  it 
yielded  lead  to  the  value  of  105,986!.  os.  3,^. 
and  that  during  this  period  it  produced  1511 
tons  annually  upon  an  average. 

It  cannot  bereafonably  fuppofed,  that  there 
are  many  fuch  veins  in  th6  county.  But  I  am 
informed  by  perfons  well  acquainted  with  the 
mineral  part  of  Derbyfliire,  that  befides  thofe 
which  are  now  working,  there  are  feveral 
valuable  ones,  which  cannot  be  purfued  on 
account  of  the  great  ftrength  of  water  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Whether 
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.Whether  the  proprietors  of  ^fe^ead  mlneS 
in  Def byfliirc,  when  confidered  as  a  coUeflivd 
body>  really  derive  benefit  frortt  theft-  purfuits, 
may  be  juftly  regarded  as  a  very  queftionable 
point.  However  it  fe  a  matte*-,  wkich  will 
not  adrhit  of  dif^te,  that  this  branch  cHf  bufi* 
nefs  is  of  confiderabte^iiational  advantage.  If 
thofe,  engaged  in  mineral  codfcef*%,  tare  n(3l 
upon  the  whole  gainers,  they  certainly  fiirnifh 
employment  and  fupport  to  a  numerous  clafs 
of: kbuuiirrg  propte,-  lOti  fttf^yiy  the  kingdom 
with  an  article,  which  muft  be  drawn  from 
fome  other  part  of  the  globe.  Jt  muft  be  con- 
fejfled,  that  there  is  ftateely  a^y'bu^aefs  which 
has  fo  much  of  the  appearance  of  adventure. 
But  confidering  it  even  in  the  iiglat  of  a  lottery, 
it  certainly  is  riot  produdive  of  thofe  pernici- 
oas  confequences,  with.^hich  fucK  engines  dF 
fortune  are  ufualfy  attended"  Entire  bknks 
are  feidom  drawn.  Some  quantity  of  ore  is 
generally  met  with  ;•  tho'  in  imdertakirigs  of 
this  kind  the  profits  are  not  always  adequate 
to  the  expcnce  of  purfoing  thein.  When  a  vein 
is  difcovered,  it  is  not  poflible  for  fome  tinjie  to 
afcertain  its  value.  It  may  be  worked  fome 
years,  before  this  is  fully  known.  Indifferent 
parts  of  the  ground  it  appears  with  different 
degrees  of  ftrength.  Some  veins  will  occa- 
fionaily  yield  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ore  in  a 
K  very 
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very  fhort  fpicc  of  time.  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, that  the  Portaway  mine  near  Winfter  lately 
produced  ore  to  the  value  of  4000L  in  feven 
weeks.  Such  favourable  changes  fupport  the 
fpirits  of  the  miners;  and  whilft  they  continue 
to  take  place,  the  working  of  the  lead  nlines 
in  Derbyfhire  will  never  become  totally  dif- 
regarded  and  negleded* 


SECTION      I. 

Iron  ore  and  works y 

TJ^ROM  the  account,  which  has  been  given 
of  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyfhire,  it  appears, 
that  the  ore  of  this  metal  is  found  in  very  con- 
fiderable  quantity  in  the  county.  Butiron- 
ftone,  or  the  ore  of  iron  is  met  with  in  ftill 
greater  abundance.  It  occurs  throughout  all 
that  large  tradt  of  land,  where  coalhas  been  dif- 
covered,  excepting  at  Chinley  hills  near  Chgpel 
le  frith. 

The  depth  at  which  it  lies  in  the  earth  is 
exceedingly  various.  This  is  evident  fix)m  a 
bare  infpedtion  of  the  catalogue  of  the  mea- 

fure^ 
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fores  in  that  part  of  the  country,,  where  iron- 
ftone  is  fbund.  '  It  appears  even  in  the  fame 
fhaft  at  various  diftances  frona  the  furface  of 
the  ground.  Nor  is  it  lefs  manifeft,  that  from 
the  great  dipping  of  the  meafures  in  fome 
places  the  iron-ftone  will  frequently  baflit  to 
the  day.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  feen  at 
the  furface,  and  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  yards.  For 
this  purpofe  a  hole  is  made  about  the  fame  iize 
with  the  fhaft  of  a  coal  pit.  This  is  gradually 
enlarged  every  way,  as  they  go  deeper  into  the* 
earth,  and  at  length  the  opening  aflumes  the 
ihape  of  a  bell.  It  is  ufual  not  to  defcend 
lower  than  eighteen  yards.  Frefh  ground  is 
then  broken  and  another  hole  of  the  fame  fonn 
and  depth  is  begun  and  funk  in  the  earth- 
By  this  means  the  foil  near  the  furj&i:e  is  inter- 
mixed with  the  lower  beds  and  rendered  en^ 
tirdy  ufdefs.  On  this  account  land  generally 
receives  greater  injury  from  the  working  mines 
of  iron-ftone,  dian  thofe  of  coal.  And  unlcfs 
the  beds  are  very  valuable,  it  is  reckoned  bad 
policy  to  difturb  the  ground  for  the  fake  of  the 
ore  which  it  contains. 

The  thicknefi  of  the  beds  of  iron-ftone  is 
various.     This  may  likewife  be  feen  from  ex- 
amining the  catalogue,  to  which  I  have  juft 
K  z  now 
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now  referred.  They  are  found  froni  two  to 
twelve  inches  thick. 

Tlie  moft  valuable  beds  of  iron-ftone,  which 
have  yet  been  difcovered,  are  fituated  in-Mor- 
ley  park  near  Heage,  at  Wingerworth,  Chdf- 
terficld,  and  Stavcly,  Accordingly  in  each  of 
thefe  places  furnaces  have  been  built  for  the 
purpofe  of  converting  it  into  metal.  The 
foundations  of  one  have  alfo  been  laid  very 
lately  between  Dale  and  Stanton.  But  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  undertaking  is  at  prefent  fuf- 
pended,  if  not  entifely  given  up.  The  iron- 
ftone  at  Wingerworth  in  particular  is  fou,nd  m 
fo  great  abundance,  and  of  fo.  good  a  quality, 
that  the  land,  in  which  it  lies,  is  valued  at  lool* 
an  acre. 

The.  method  of  fmelting  iron-ftonc  as  prac- 
tifed  in  Derbyilhire  is  nearly  the  fame  at  all  the 
works,  which  I  have  vUited.  The  furnaces 
employed  for  this  purpofe  are  not  materially 
different  from  each  other  in  either  their  fizc 
or  conftrudlion.  By  giving  a  defcription  of 
any  one  in  particu^r^  I  may  therefore  hope  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  manner,  in  which 
iron  is  obtained  from  its  ore.  With  this  view 
I  have  procured  an  elevation  of  the  furnace 
erefted  by  Walter  Mather,  Efq;  at  Stavely; 
By.defcribing  its  various  parts,  and  th^ir  ufcs,^ 

I  ex- 
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I  expofl  thafrl  fhall  be  enabled  to  explain  thk 
bufinefs  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner. 
Plate,  figure  2. 

Formerly  the  furnaces  employed  for  fmelHng 
iron-ftone  were  built  fquarc.  But  now  they 
are  generally  eredted  in  a  circular  form ;  and 
that  at  Stavely  in  partkular  bears  a  great  re- 
fcmblance  to  a  glafs-houfe.  A  A  is  the  out- 
fide  wall.  B  B  is  a  lining  of  ftone  and  fand, 
defigned  to  render,  the  wall  fo  clofe  and  corn- 
pad:,  as  to  exclude  all  air.  C  C  is  the  infide 
of  the  furnace.  D  D  are  the  bofhings ;  their  . 
ufe  is  to  fupport  the  materials,  and  prevent  the 
metal  from  defcendin^  too  fuddenly,  and  con^ 
gealihg  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  before  if' 
can  be  drawn  >oS.  E  is  the  hearth,  in  the 
front  of  which  is  a  dam-ftone.  This  is  five 
feet,  ten  inches  from  the  back-ftone  of  the 
hearth.  One  fide  of  the  dam-fi:one  is  formed 
with  fand  and  is  broken  down,  when  the  me- 
tal is  drawn  oflf.  F  is  the  timp,  which  is 
about  twenty-four  inches  above  the  bottom  of 
the  hearth.  G  is  the  mouth  of  the  furnace, 
thro'  which  all  the  materials  are  thrown  in. 
At  H  the  blaft  is  applied  to  encreafe  and  quicken 
the  heat  of  the  fire.  I  I  is  the  gang  way  or 
path,  'along  which  the  materials  are  carried  in 
wheel-barrows  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 
K3  Kis 
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K  is afinall dwellingfor a  wc^kman.  L  L  L  L 
are  arches,  which  fupport  the  gang  way;  and 
M  is  a  room,  in  which  the  materials  are  laid 
ready  for  ufc. 

When  the  furnace  is  built,  fome  time  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  it  for  ufe.  A  fmall  fire  is 
firft  made  under  the  timp  and  fuel  is  continually 
added,  till  it  is  raifed  as  high  as  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace.  The  blaft  is  not  employed,  be-* 
fore  the  furnace  is  filled  to  about  half  its  height, 
left  a  too  fudden  and  ftrong  heat  ihould  injure 
the  walls« 

As  foon  as  the  fiirttace  is  properly  feafbned, 
the  procefs  of  finelting  the  iron-ftone  begins* 
Fuel,  ore  and  flux  arc  continually  put  in,  both 
day  and  night,  in  regular  fucceflion  i  nor  is  the 
fire  fuiFered  to  go  out,  till  the  furnace  wants 
to  be  repaired,  or  fome  other  circumilance 
renders  it  neceflary  to  extinguifli  it*  The  fiiel 
is  generally  coak,  tho'  charcoal  has  been  fome- 
times  ufed.  But  limeflone  is  the  conilant  and 
univerfal  flux* 

However  before  thefe  diflferent  fubftances 
are  mixed,  it  is  neceflary,  that  the  ironfl-one  . 
{hould  undergo  fome  degree  of  preparation. 
When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ground,  apd  car- 
ried to  the  place,  where  the  furi^ace  is  erededi 
it  is  interlaid,  with  coak  firfl:  and  then  with 

coal 
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coal  flack,  in  beds,  and  burnt  in  the  open  air^ 
The  adtion  of  the  fire  upon  it  having  feparated 
many  foreign  matters,  which  adhered  to  it,  it 
iis  then  fcreened,  broken  into  finall  pieces,  and 
carried  to  the  furnace. 

When  they  charge  the  furnace,  they  begin 
with  coak,  upon  which  they  lay  a  bed  of  iron- 
Hone  and  then  one  of  linieftone.  Thefe  different 
fobflances  they  continue  in  this  order  to  put 
in,  to  the  amount  of  the  quantity,  which  is 
required.  The  fmdtitig  of  the  ore  is  urged  by 
the  application  of  a  blaft  produced  by  a  pair 
of  cylinders,  which  are  worked  by  a  fire  en- 
,gine  or  water  wheel.  When  the  flifion  of  the 
iron-flone  commences,  the  fmehed  matter 
pafles  thro'  the  layers  of  coak  and  limeflone ; 
and  thefe  likewife  being  vitrified  greatly  facili-r 
tate  and  at  length  compleat  the  reduftion  of 
the  ore.  The  metal,  which  during  this  time 
has  been  co\h&mg  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, is  let  out  by  opening  one  fide  of  the 
dam-flonc  with  iron-crows.  It  then  runs  into 
a  bed  of  fand,  where  pigs  are  formed,  3*  feet 
in  length  and  loolb.  in  weight. 

The  length  of  time,  which  is  required  for 
the  fufion  of  iron-flone,  is  various,  and  in  a 
great  meaiure  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  quantity  of  ore,  with  which 
it  is  charged.     At  ibme  works  it  is  ufual  to 

K  4  tap 
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tap  once  in  eighteen,  and  at  others  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

By  mixing  the  ore,  flux,  and  fuel  in  diffe- 
rent proportions  diiFerent  kinds  of  metal  are 
produced.  When  that,  from  which  fliot  and 
ballaft  are  made,  i$  wanted,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
every  nine  baikets  of  ore  to  add  four  of  coak 
and  two  of  limeftone.  But  with  this  quantity 
of  fuel  and  flux  it  is  not  neceflary  to  mix  more 
than  feven  baflcets  of  iron-ftone  to  produce 
forge  metal.  When  the  other  fort,  which  is 
called  foft  metal,  and  from  which  caft  goods 
are  made,  is  required,  it  is  ufual  to  put  in  four 
gf  coalc  and  one  and  a  half  of  limeftone.     - 

Thefe  are  the  general  proportions  made  ufe 
of  for  the  fmelting  of  iron-ftone:  However 
there  are  particular  circumftances,  which  fome- 
times  caufe  a  trifling  variation.  As  the  metal 
is  not  obtained  with  equal eafe  from  every  kind 
of  ore,  it  is  requifite  occafionally  to  diminish 
or  encreafe  the  proportion  of  limeftone  and 
fuel.  This  is  more  efpecially  the  cafe  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter.  Charcoal,  which  produces 
a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  coak,  is  never 
ufed  in  fo  large  a  quantity  for  obtaining  any 
particular  kind  of  metal.  But  wood  being  a 
fearce  article  in  Derbyftiirc  cannot  be  procured 
with  fo  much  eafe,  and  at  fo  moderate  an  ex- 
penecas  coal.     For  this  rcafon  charcoal  is  not 

at 
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at  prcfent  employed  for  fmelting  iron-ftone  iii 
any  part  of  the  county,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

When  the  metal  is  obtained  from  its  ore,  it 
'V         is  brittle,  4nd  wants  the  malleability  of  iron. 

\To  give  it  this  property  it  is  therefore  carried 
to  the  forge,  where  it  is  wrought  into  bars. 
Metalurgifts  are  not  agreed  in  regard  to  the 
caufe  of  that  brittlenefs^  which  all  unwrouglrt 
,  iron  is  knawn  to  poflefs.  Some  think  it  is 
owing  to  the  prefence  of  a  portion  of  vitreous 
matter.  Others  afcribe  it  to  the  imperfeft 
yeduijtion  of  the  icon  and  to  its  containing  a 
quantity  of  calx.  It  has  alfo  been  fuppofed, 
that  arfenic  or  zinc  render  the  metal  brittle. 
But  the  moft  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  this 
property  is  owing  to  its  imperfed  reduftion^ 
and  the  portion  of  metallic  calx  interpofed  be- 
tween its  parts. 

The  quantity  of  iron  which  is  annually  pro- 
duced in  this  county  has  lately  been  very  con- 
fidcrable.  At  prefent  it  amounts  to  about 
5600  tons.  This  eftiniate  was  made  by  taking 
an  average  account  of  the  metal,  which  was 
extrad:ed  every  week  at  the  fevcral  furnaces  i» 
the  county. 
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SECTION      II. 

Calamine  mines  and  vH>rks. 

Y  APIS  calaminaris^  or  calamme  has  fo  little" 
*^  (£  the  appearance  of  an  ore,  that  dhly 
thcfey  who  are  well  acquainted  with  its  nature^ 
could  know  it  to  be  one.  The  moft  common 
fi>rt  has  fo  great  a  refonblance  to  fome  kinds 
of  limeftone,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  diftingiiifh- 
ed  from  them*  There  is  however  an  inferior 
ipecies  of  calamine,  generally  called  blackjack, 
which  has  fome  degree  of  metallic  fplendor^ 
and  may  be  eaiily  miftaken  £>r  lead  ore«  The 
great  refemblance  of  thefe  two  mineral  fub- 
ftances  to  each  other  has  given  room  for  die 
pradice  of  great  fraud  in  the  fale  of  the  latter. 
Some  years  ago  a  large  quantity  of  black  jack 
was  bought  for  lead  ore.  This  inftanoe  of 
impofition  has  rendered  the  merchants  more 
cautious.  So  that  deceits  of  this  kind,  I  be- 
lieve, are  now  very  feldom,  if  eyei^,  attempted. 
From  thefe  obfervations  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  calamine  has  not  been  long  known  and 
attended  to  in  Derbyfhire.     A  century  ago  the 
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tnincrs  were  entirely  ^gnwant  of  its  properties 
and  value.  It  is  not  twenty  years  fince  its  ule 
in  the  compofition  of  brafs  was  made  a  fecret 
in  this  county*  But  this  being  publicly  known 
ha6  excited  the  general  attention  of  miners  to 
this  fubftance  in  various  parts  of  the  high  and  ' 
low  Peak.  The  chief  places^  where  it  has 
been  difcovercd,  are  Caftleton,  Cromford, 
Bonial,  and  Wirkfworth. 

Calamine  occurs  at  various  depths  in  the 
earth.  It  is  generally  found  near  a  vein  of 
lead  ore«  Sometimes  theie  two  mineral  fub-» 
ilances  are  difcovered  mixed  together,  or  ran  a 
confiderable  way  along  the  fide  of  each  other. 
But  it  more  frequently  happens,  that  one  im- 
mediately ceafes,  when  the  other  begins  to 
appear.  It  is  a  common  obiervation  of  the 
miners,  that  a  good  vein  of  both  is  never  found 
in  the  £ime  place* 

This  ore  of  zinc  generally  lies  in  a  bed  of 
yellowj  or  reddifh  brown  clay.  Thefe  beds 
bear  a  great  refemblance  to  pipe  works,  and 
confift  of  diftindl  lumps  of  various  fizes,  and 
irregular  fliape.  The  diredlion  in  which  they 
are  found,  is  the  fiune  with  the  dip  of  the 
meafures  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where 
they  appear. 

From  the  mines  calamine  is  cairried  to  the 
furnace,  which  is  built  near  a  rivulet  or  fmafl 
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ftream  of  water.  Here  it  is  firft  wafhed  in  the 
cujsrent,  and  cleanfed  from  the  foil  ot  clay, 
.which.adheres  to  and  is  mixed  with  it*  It  is 
then>  in  a  veffel  filled  with  water,  waflied  again 
in  fieves,  and  the  foreign  matters  are  picked 
0ut.  Thefe  iare  chiefly  cauk,  fpar,  and  lead 
ore/  and  all  excepting  the  laft  are  thrown  away* 

When  by  repeated  wafhing  and  picking  the 
ore  appears  to  be  fufficiently  purified,  it  is  cal- 
cined in  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  nearly  the 
feme  form  and  conftru6tion  with  the  cupola, 
which  is  ufed  for  fmelting  lead  ore.  The  chief 
refpcft,  in  which  they  differ  from  each  other, 
is,  that  the  furnace,  of  which  I  am  fpeaking, 
has  not  a  concave,  but  flat  roof  and  bottom. 
The  time  required  for  calcining  the  calamine 
is  about  four  or  five  hours  >  and  during  the 
procefs  the  ore  is  frequently  fl:irred  up  with 
iron  rakes.  When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  fur-- 
nacc,  it  is  picked  again,  and  being  ground  into 
a  fine  powder,  and  wafhed  once  more,  becomes 
fit  for  ufe. 

Dr.  Watfon*  fays,  that  the  calamine  an- 
nually raifed  in  Derbyfhire  amounts  to  about 
'  1500  tons,  tho'  60  years  ago  they  did  not  raife 
40  tons  in  a  year.  I  do  not  know  at  what 
time  this  eflimate  was  niade ;  but  from  the 
beft  informj^tion  I  can  obtain  there  does  not 

appear 

^  Chemical  ciTays,  vol.  4*  page  8.  ^ 
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appear  to  be  more  than  500  tons  at  prcfent 
annually  coUefted'  from  the  fevcral  places, 
where  this  article  is  found. 

Derbyfhire  calamine  in  its  native  and  crude 
ftate  is  fold  from  35  to  40  (hillings  a  ton,  but 
when  prepared  for  ufe,  it  is  valued  at  5  or  6 
guineas.  It  appears,  that  it  does  not  bear  lo 
good  a  price  as  that,  which  is  gotten  about 
Mendip  in  Somerfe tfhire.  For  Dr.  Watfon  iur 
forms  us,  that  at  this  latter  place  a  ton  in  aa 
undreffed  ftate  is  fold  fgr  65  or  70  {hillings, 
and  after  calcination  for  8  pounds. 
:  A  ton  of  crude  calamine,  as  dug  from  the 
mine  is  reduced  by  the  various  proceffes  it  un- 
dergoes, before  it  becomes  fdleable,  to  about 
12  huadred  weight  and  hence  it  has  loft  8 
parts,  in  20.  Of  8  hundred  weight  thus  loft 
in  a  ton  61  may  be  efteemed  fixed  air.  The 
remaining  part  amounting  to  i*  confifts  of  fomc 
impurities,  which  have  been  picked  out  or 
ivalhcd  away,  and  of  fome  portion  of  the  me- 
tallic parts  of  the  calamine,  which  is  inflamed 
jind  driven  off  during  calcination.  § 

Blende  or  black  jack,  lofos  different  pror 
portions  during  calcination.  Some  kinds  lofe 
a  fourth  and  others  a  fixth  of  their  weight.  J 

SECT.    , 
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Copper  ore. 

/^OPPER  ore  has  yet  been  found  only  in 
very  fmall  quantity  in  Derbyfliire.  Pieces 
about  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  and  de* 
tached  from  any  vein  are  frequently  met  with 
at  Matlock*  Others  of  a  much  larger  fize 
have  alfo  been  found  at  Bonfal  and  converted 
into  Copper.  They_  were  difcovered,  fome 
lying  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
reft  in  a  neighbouring  walled  fence.  Some 
years  ago  a  flendcr  vein  of  copper  ore  was 
found  and  worked  at  Great  rock  Dale  betwixt 
Tidefwell  and  Buxton.  And  lately  another 
has  been  met  with  at  Ruflbp  Edge  near  Chapel 
le  frith.  No  advantage  has  at  prefent  been 
derived  from  this  difcovery.  However  from 
an  expeftation  of  meeting  with  ore  in  fomc 
quantity  three  mineral  gentlemen  in  the  neigh-* 
bourhood  took  a  leafe  of  the  land  where  it  is 
found.  But  I  have  not  heard,  whether  they 
will  profecute  their  intentions  of  working 
the  vcin> 

SECT. 
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Coal  mines. 

^TpHE  ufe  and  value  of  coal  have  long  been 
•^  known  in  Derbyfhire,  Pits  were  dug 
for  getting  this  nuneral  ia  the  liberties  of 
Norton  and  Alfreton  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edwani  IL  At  this  time  Thomas  de 
ehaworth,-|-  lord  of  Alfrcton,  gave  to  the 
monks  of  Beauchief  licence  and  authority  to 
iiipply  themfelves  with  coal  from  either  of  thefe 
places  in  what  quantity  they  chofe, 
.  At  preient  coal  is  found  in  very  great  abun^ 
dance  in  Derbyihire.  One  almoft  uninter* 
rupted  bed  extends  thro'  that  large  tra^  of 
clayilone  land,  of  which  fuch  frequent  men- 
tion has  been  made,  as  lying  on  theeaftern 
border  of  the  county.  It  is  found  alfo,  as  it 
has  b^n  already  obferved,  at  Newhall,  Mea« 
iham,  Chinley,  Hartington  upper  quarter  near 
Buxton,  and  at  Calke. 

Coal 
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Coal  is  met  with  at  various  depths  in  the 
earth.  In  fome  fituations  feveral  beds  are 
paffed  thro'  by  the  fame  fliaft.  But  the  upper 
ones  are  both  thin  and  foft,  and  the  coal  is 
feldom  got  of  which  they  confift.  The  hard 
coaLalfo  in  different  places  is  found  at  dijffefent 
diftances  from  the  furfacc.  This  change  is 
always  obferved  to  happen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  faults.  On  paffing  over  them  coal 
will  be  fometimes  found  lifted  up  or  thrown 
down.  1 20  yards  from  the  fituation,  in  which 
it  was  left  on  the  contrary  fide. 

At  the  firft  fight. the  intervention  of  thcfe 
waDs  of  clay  feems  to  be  a  great  impediment 
to  the  profecutioa  of  this  branch  of  mineral 
bufinefs.  ^  AiJd  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that 
whenever  they  occur,  there  is  always  fome 
difficulty  in  difcovering  again  theexad:  fituation 
of  the  bedv  of  coal  on  the  contrary  fide.  But 
this  inconvenience  is  in  a  great  meafurc  coun-» 
terbalanced  by  an  advantage,  with  which  thqr 
are  fometimes  attended.  They  ferve  to  guard 
the  mines  from  ftrong  currents  of  water,  with 
^hieh  th^  would  be  troubled,  if  tbefe  natural 
barriers  were  removed.  For  it  is  found,  that 
when  they  are  broken  through,  the  water 
ruihes  forward  with  great  viol«ice  and'abun- 
dantly  ftiews  the  imprudence  of  fuch  a  ft:ep. 

Thus 
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Thus  by  thefe  walls  of  clay  has  the  wife  author 
of  nature  provided  for  the  fecurity  and  conve- 
nience of  thofe^  who  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  this  uibful  and  hazardous  bufinefs. 

In  working  mines  of  coal,  water  and  foul 
air  are  often  found  to  be  very  troublefpme.  To 
relieve  them  from  the  latter  they  have  recourfe 
to  the  fame  means,  which  are  employed  ii; 
lead  works^  But  to  free  the  pits  from  inflam- 
mable and  mephitic  air,  with  one  or  both  of 
which  tfiey  are  often  troubkd,  a  method  fome-r 
what  different  is  purilied.  At  moft  works 
diere  is,  befides  the  large  (haft,  by  which  the 
coals  are  drawn  up,  a  fmaller  one  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  few  yards.  This^  is  about  4  feet 
wide  and  15  or  16  feet  deep,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  it  a  pipe  is  carried  into  and  dow|i 
the  larger  (haft  to  that  part  of  the  mine,  where 
the  men  are  at  work.  A  veflel  of  burning 
coal  holding  about  four  pecks  is  then  fufpended 
jn  the  fmaller  fhaft.  By  this  contrivance  the 
air  is  immediately  rarefied,  and  a  frefh  column 
rulhing  upwards  to  fupply  its  place  a  circula-^ 
tion  is  produced  and  maintained  in  every  part 
of  the  mine. 

It  is  fcarccly  poflible  to  afcertain  the  exadt 

quantity  of  coal,  v^hich  is  got  in  Derbyfliirc 

every  year.      But  it  certainly  is  very  large, 

For  befides  what  is  confiimed  ia  the  neigh* 

L  bpurin^ 
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bourmg  country,  a  confiderable  quantity  i^ 
conveyed  by  the  Erewaih  canal  into  l^eicefter- 
Ihirc: 

Tho'  the  ground,  where  coal  is  difcovered 
in  Derbyfliire,  be  for  the  mod  part  private 
property,  yet  the  coal  and  ironftone  in  wafte 
lands  in  the  parifli  of  Alfreton  belong  to  the 
crown,  but  are  now  leafed  by  Tho.  Thoroton^ 
Efq;  of  Screveton  in  Nottinghamihire*  l,am 
alfo  told,  that  by  purchafe  he  has  a  right  to 
both  thefe  minerals  in  fthe  enclofures,  vA  caa 
fearch  for  them  in  moft  farms  in  the  parifh. 
|i>feveral  other  liberties  the.  land  and  coal  are 
the  property  of  different  perfons.  In  thiscaiq 
the  owner  of  the  coal  has  a  right  to  fink  a 
fhaft  wherever  he  plcafcs,  and  to  form  a  road 
for  the  convenience  of  carrying  away  this  arti- 
'  cle,  when  it  is  raifed  at  the  pits. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N     V. 

Origin  and  ufes  of  Plajlerjione. 

COME  remarks  have  already  b^n  made  upon 

the  fituation  of  plaftcrftone  in  the  earth. 

It  is  likewife  defcrving  of  notice  in  this  place, 

that  upon  cluing  away  the  foil  from  the  out- 

fid^ 
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fide  it  prefents  every  appearance  of  cryftalli55a* 
tion*  The  internal  ftate  of  the  beds  alfo  tends 
to  fender  fuch  a  fuppofition  very  probable*  It 
is  not  poffible  to  fay>  at  what  time  thefe 
cryftalliz^tions  were  produced.  I  think  it 
fufficient  to  offer  this  conjedture  in  refpedt  to 
the  power  or  law,  by  whicn  fuch  beds  were 
formed  \  and  fhall  now  mention  a  few  of  the 
9Joft  remarkabk  properties .  and  ufes  of  the 
fubftance,  ,  which  we  are  examining. 

The  moil  valuable  plafterftone,  which  has 
eyer  been  got  in  this  county,  is  miet  with  a( 
Ehafton.  But  the  pits,  which  were  fome  years 
opened  here  for  getting  it,  are  now  cbfed.  That 
which  is  found  at  Chellafton  is  neither  of  fo 
beautiful  a  colour,  or  fo  fine  a  texture.  How- 
ever it  is  equally  adapted  to  anfwer  the  cpm-* 
mon  purpofes,  to  which  plafterftone  is  appHed. 
The  principal  demand  for  this  article  is  fron^ 
the  potteries  in  StaiFordfliire,  It  is  there  ufed 
for  the  formation  of  moulds,  and  is  excellently 
calculated  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  For  when  cal- 
cined, it  is  found  to  poiTefs  a  remarkably 
abfbrbent  quality.  The  inftant  the  compofi- 
tion  is  poured  into  the  mould,  it  imbibes  the 
moifture,  and  a^  folid  figure  is  produced. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  plafterftone  is 

alfo  ufed  for  laying  of  floors  in  buildings.     To 

pfepare  it  for  this  purpofe  it  is  neceffaty,  it 

L  2  fl?ould 
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fhould  be  firft  burnt  about  eight  hours  in  the 
open  air.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  For , 
the  darknefs  greatly  affift  thcrfe,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  judg^g,  when  it  is 
fufficiently  burnt.  When  the  fire  is  put  out 
^  and  it  is  properly  cooled,  it  is  beaten  fine  with 
flails  and  made  into  mortar.  It  is  then  fpread 
about  two  inches  thick  upon  reeds,  or  lath^ 
covered  with  ftraw.  Being  afterwards  left  to 
dry  a  floor  will  be  formed  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
days  almbft  as  folid  and  durable  as  ftone.  The 
expence  of  laying  this  kind  of  floor  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  about  one  fhillingand  tenpence 
a  yard.  But  it  is  evident  it  will  encreafe  in 
proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  place,  to 
which  the  plafterftone  is  carried. 

The  fubflance,  which  we  are  confidering,  is 
ufed  alfo  for  ornamental  purpofes  both  in  its 
native  and  a  calcined  ftate.  In  its  native  ftatc 
it  is  called  alabafter  by  thofe,  who  manufa6ture 
it.  As  it  takes  a  very  high  polifh,  it  afliunes 
a  very  beautiful  appearance,  when  wrought 
into  large  columns,  chimney  pieces,  vafes  and 
fmall  obelifks.  In  a  calcined  ftate  it  is  applied 
to  all  the  purpofes  of  Flatter  of  Faris.  It  ia. 
alfo  mixed  fometimes  with  quick  lime  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  the  mortar  fet  more  ftrcHigly, 

an4 
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and  is  in  this  view  found  very  ufefUl  for  the 
formation  of  cornices  and  mouldings,  and  fuch 
like  ornamental  purpofes  in  building. 

The  quantity  of  plaflerftone  annually  raifed 
at  Chellafton  pits  is  about  eight  hundred  tons, 
five  of  which  are  fcnt  by  the  canal  into 
Staffordfhirc.  The  price  of  it  is  determined 
by  its  particular  quality.  The  beft  is  fold  at 
three  half  crowns  and  the  inferior  fort  at  five 
{hillings  a  torn 


C  H  A  P.      V. 

Fqffils. 

TTAVING  defcribed  the  mternal  ftrudurc 
of  the  earth  in  Derbyfhire,  and  enume-^ 
rated  the  mofl:  valuable  ores  and  mineral 
fubftances,  with  which  it  abounds,  I  ihall 
now  give  a  more  particular  and  minute  detail 
of  the  various  productions  of  this  kind,  which 
have  hitherto  been  met  with  in  this  county. 
The  Foffils  of  Derl^fhire  are  highly  eftcemed 
for  theu*  beauty  as  well  as  intrinfic  value,  and 
L  3  have 


t^o  Tops. 

have  been^tlience  introduced  into  the  moit 
elegant  colleftions  in  Europe.  By  fumifliing 
a  catalogue  of  them,  I  flatter  myfelf,  I  fhall 
therefore  render  an'  acceptable  fervice  to  thofe 
who  have  a  tafte  for  mineralogical  purfuits. 

Writers  on  this  fubjeS:  have  diflributed  mi- 
tieral  fubilances  into  claflfes,  either  according 
to  their  external  characters,  or  the  principles, 
of  which  they  are  compofed.  Nor  am  I  ig- 
norant of  the  advantages,  which  attend  fuch 
arrangements.  Mineralogy  cannot  be  conve- 
niently taught  as  a  fcience  without  being  re- 
duced to  a  fyftem.  But  I  have  no  fuch  obje6t 
in  view  in  the  prefent  undertaking.  My  defign 
is  chiefly  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  various 
fofliil  produdions  of  Derbyfhire.  I  fhall  there- 
fore do  little  more  than  mention,  and  defcribe 
them  under  the  two  general  heads  of  native  and 
extraneous.  Thefc  are  Ample  and  obvious 
diftindions,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones,  which 
fhould  be  admitted  into  a  work  of  this  kind. 
Thofe,  who  may  wifh  to  fee  a  more  accurate 
and  particular  arrangement  may  confult  the 
excellent  works  of  Cramer,  Kenckel,  Werner, 
Wallerius,  Linn^us,  Rome  deTIfle,  Daubenton^ 
or  the  no  leis  valuable  writings  of  Cronfledt, 
Bergman,  Kirwan,  M.  de  Chevalier  de  Born, 
M.  Monet,  M.  de  Fourcroy,  and  Da  Cofta. 

However^  to  give  a  clear  and  diftindl  idea 

Qf 
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of  the  various  foffils,  which  I  fliafl  now  enu- 
merate, it  fcems  neceflary  to  mention  fome  of 
both  their  external  charadters,  and  conftituent 
parts*  I  fhall  therefore  take  notice  of  the 
moft  ftriking  of  each,  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  and  arrange  them  accordingly. 


iMHM 


SECTION      I. 

Native  Foffils. 

TN  giving  an  account  of  the  native  foffils  of 
Derbyfhire  I  fliall  begin  with  thofe  of  the 
.  calcareous  kind. 

Limeftone,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  is 
found  thro'  a  great  extent  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  county.  But  in  different  fituations  both 
its  colour  and  quality  are  dijfFerent.  At  Buxton, 
Peak  foreft  and  Stoney  Middleton  it  is  of  a,  light 
grey  colour  and  in  the  ftate  of  lime  is  much 
ufed  for  agriculture.  For  this  purpofe  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  is  not  only  dilpofed  of  in  the 
northern  part  of  the' county,  but  likewife  car- 
ried into  Chefhire  and  Lancafliire. 

At  Crich  there  are  feveral  kilns  employed  in 
burning  limeftone.  When  calcined  it  is  re- 
markably white,  and  is  very  much  valued  for 
wafhing  cielings  and  other  ornamental  purpofes. 
It  is  generally  allowed,  that  limeftone  of  this 

L  4  light 
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light  colour  is  the  moft  free  from  metallic  fax^ 
tides,  and  that,  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking* 
is  found  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  cold 
clay  landi  It  has  been  obferved  to  be  not  only 
a  more  efficacious  manure^  h\A  alfo  to  bring 
the  crops  of  corn  a  fortnight  earlier  than  lime-^ 
Hone  of  a  darker  caft. 

At  Ticknal  and  Kniveton  the  limeftone  is 
of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  fets  very  ftrongly^ 
At  Kniveton  it  more  efpecially  pofiefles  this 
latter  property,  and  in  a  degree  very  little  in- 
ferior to  that  at  Barrow  in  Leicefterfhire^ 
This  property  of  the 'dark  coloured  limes  of 
growing  hard  in  water  is  ^d  by  late  writers  to 
be  owing  to  a  mixture  of  manganefe.  Might 
hot  thefe  be  imitated  or  excelled  by  mixing  a 
fmatl  quantity  of  the  black  wad  with  other 
limes  ? 

At  Hdpton  there  is  another  variety  of  lime^^ 
ftone  of  a  light  colour,  hard,  but  which  does 
riot  bear  a  polifh*  It  abounds  with  fmall  frag- 
ments of  entrochi,anci  is  much  ufedfor  hearths^ 
chimney  pieces,  floors,  and  ftaircafes.  For 
the  two  latter  purpofcs  it  perhaps  has  no  equal, 
as  may  be  feen  by  examining  the  ftaircafes  at 
KedleftonHalL 

I  am  informed,  that  on^  Braffington  moor  a 
ftone  of  a  fimilar  but  fuperior  nature  has  beeA 

difcovered 
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^covered.  It  is  iaid,  that  it  is  more  free 
from  flaws,  and  in  particular,  that  it  has  not 
that  porous  appearance,  which  is  ibobfervable 
la  the  Hopton  ftone* 

Marble. 

This  Ipecies  of  calcareous  fuhflwce  is  found 
in  vanous  parts  of  the  high  and  low  peak«  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  black,  and  mottled  grey. 

Black  marble  abounds  chiefly  at  Afliford^ 
There  is  a  fmall  quantity  alfo  occaliona% 
w(H'kal  at  Matlock.  But  I  have  not  feen  any 
pieces  in  a  polifhed  ilate,  and  therefore  cannot 
form  an  acourate  opinion  concerning  its  parti- 
cular quality*  The  quarry,  from  which  the 
black  marble  at  Aihford  is  procured,  is  fituated 
on  the  wefl  fide  of  the  village.  It  may  be  hsd 
in  very  large  blocks.  However,  the  meafures 
in  which  it  is  found  in  their  qilality  differ  a 
little  from  one  another^  In  general  it  is  very 
black,  and  of  a  clofe  and  folid  texture.  I  have 
ieen  fome  very  fine  fpecimens  of  it.  They  had 
received  fo  high  a  poliih,  that  they  reflefled 

objefts  as  ftrongly  as  ^  mirror.— ^This 

marble  greatly  refembles  that,  which  is  brought 
from  Namur  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  mottled  grey  marble  is  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  places.  But  the  largeft  quantity  is 
got  in  the  neighbourhod  of  Moheyafh.    Tho' 

it 
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ft  lie  rtmarkable  for  Ae  diVcrfity  of  ffiade  in  it^ 
gfoutid,  it  may  be  diftingtiifhed  into  two  kinds. 
The  ground  of  one  fort  is  lightifh  grey,  and 
that  of  the  other  has  a-  flight  blucifh  caft. 
The  former  is  rendered  extremely  beautiful  by 
the.  number  of  purple  veins  which  fpread  upon 
it^  polifhed  furface  in  degant  and  irregular 
fc^unches. 

But  the  chief  ornament  erf"  the  mottled  grey 
fttarbk  is  the  number  of  entrochi,  with  which 
It  iftwands.  .  The  longitudinal  and  tranfvcrfe 
fedions  of  them  produce  an  almoft  intrcdible 
variety  in  its  figure.  And  it  is  deferving  of 
notice,  that,  in  general,  the  more  fuperficial 
the  fituation  of  the  beds  is,  the  lighter  colour- 
ed the  marble,  and  the-  more  abundant  the 
entrochi. 

The  purple  veined  marble  is  got  at  Ricklow 
dale  near  Moneyafli.  That  with  the  blueifh 
poxxtA  at  the  village  itfelf.  There  is  another 
variety  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  hence  at  a  place 
called  High  low.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
bird  eye  marble. 

'  The  black  and  grey  marble  agree  in  fcveral 
properties.  They  are  both  calcareous,  effervefce 
with  the  mineral,  and  are  corroded  by  the  ve- 
getable acids  of  the  fermented  and  unfermehted 
kind.  I  am  informed,  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  black  when  compared  with  the  grey  is  as 
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12  to  13,  twelvii  cubical  feet  of  the  former, 
and  thirteen  of  the  latter  weighing  a  ton. 
•  Mr-  KirWan  fays,  that  bkck  tmrble  receives 
its  colour  from  a  flight  mixture  of  iron.  Ac^ 
cording  to  M,  Bay  en  the  grey  contains^  a  ftill 
fmalkr  proportion  of  this  metal,  Mr,  Rinmati 
bbferves,  that  the  blue  colour  in  marble,  is 
owing  to  a  mixture  of  fhorh  -     ' 

Calcareous  Concretions^  . 

Thefe  are  found  in  very  great  abundance  in 
almdl  every  part  of  the  Peak*  There  is  fcarcefy 
^fingle  cavern,  which  is  not  lined  with  en*- 
cruflations  of  this  kind.  The  water  being  ^ery 
much  toaded  with  lime  depofits  it  ♦  upon  ail 
bodies  and  in  all  places,  where  it  flows*  Theft 
concretions  appear  under  all  poflible  forms* 
The  water-icfes  or  ftdldites  dre  more  efpecially 
deferving  of  notice*  They  moftiy  contein  a 
flight  mixture  of  clay  and  iron,  and  from  hence 
derive  the  variety  of  colour  by  which  they  are 
difl:inguiflied. 

Bright  yellow  fl:ala<5tite — Matlock. 

Dark  brown  ftakaite  of  a  clofe  texture,  and 
receiving  a  high  polifli,  from  Winfl:er. 

Staladlite  of  the  fame  colour  from  Wirkf- 
worth. 

Round  fcaly  fi:alaaite  (Pifolithus)  from  the 
Cumberland  mine,  Matlock. 

Stellated 
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Stellated  ftakOite-^^aftleton. 

White  ftriatcd  ftalaaite^Afhover. 

Oreen  ftakdite,  very  elegant»  from  a  mine 
at  Matlock. 

Large  pipes  of  ftalaAite  from  Poole's  hole» 
Buxton. 

A  pipe  of  ftaladite  formed  in^a  water  pipe 
in  a  mine  near  Cromford.  The  wood  was 
decayed  and  the  water  for  a  confiderable  time 
had  pailed  thro'  its  felf-made  calcareous  trunk. 

Steladite  of  a  light  milky  blue  caft»  ahnoft 
tranfparent^  receiving  a  very  high  poliih  and 
rendered  very  beautiful  by  veins  of  a  very  dark 
hrown  colour  fpreading  thro'  it.  This  fub- 
fiance  feems  to  be  ftaladtite  of  a  pure  kind, 
and  is  found  buried  in  the  earth.  When  po^ 
iifhed  its  fur&ce  appears  hx  and  oily.  It  feems 
to  be  the  fame  calcareous  concretion,  which 
by  M.  de  Fourcroy  is  called  Alabaflen  From 
Bon^d. 

Tophus. 

This  fubftance  is  formed  in  finall  ftreams  of 
water  by  a  flow  and  gradual  depofition  of  earth 
principally  of  the  calcareous  kind.  It  is  alio 
found  in  banks,  which  abound  with  gentle 
fprings.  At  firft  it  is  very  foft,  but  by  being 
jcxpofcd  to  the  air,  is  rendered  very  hard  and 
tho'  porous  becomes  durable. 

Tophus 
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Tophus  at  Alport  near  Youlegravc  formckl  in 
the  courfe  of  a  fmall  brook.  It  is  fomettmes 
taken  from  thence  and  ufed  in  building,  Th^ 
chimnies  at  the  top  of  many  houfes  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  formed  of  this  fubilance. 

The  entire  bank  next  the  river  from  the 
turnpike  gateat  Matlock  to  beyond  the  old  bath 
is  compofed  of  Tophus,  with  which  the  new 
bath  is  built.     ' 

Tophus  extreniely  beautiful  refchiHihg  honey 
comb  within— Matlock. 

TojribuS  ftained  with  green  &blue-^Matlock« 
Thefe  colours  are  found  to  be  owing  to  a  flight 
mixture  of  vitriol  with  iron  and  copper. 

Calcareous  encruftations,  and  petrife^ions 
of  vegetable,  animal,  and  teftaceous  fubftancea 
arc  found  in  various  parts  of  the.county.  But 
theie  I  fhall  more  particularly  mention,  when 
I  come  to  enumerate  the  extraneous  fe^ils. 

^ran/parent  calcareous  Jpars. 

Profeffour  Bergman  found  the  compofitioh 
of  calcareous  fpar  to  befuch,  tlut  loo  parts 
contain  about  34  of  fixed  air,  1 1  of  water  and 
55  of  pure  calcareous  earth.  Thfcfe  fpars  feem 
to  prefent  an  aftoniihing  variety  to  the  eye,  but 
when  examined  I  believe  there  is  only  oiie  kind 
in  Derbyfhire,  the  Rhombic,  which  hj  va- 
rious combinations  afiumes  extraordinary  an4 

beauti^ 
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beautifnl  fofms,  Mr.  Bergman  oblferves^  that 
^ley  coniift  of  a  tefTera  or  oblique  parallelopiped ; 
all  the  planes  of  which  are  Rhombs'  of  fuch 
\  kind,  that  the  obtufe  angles  are  ^qual  to  i oii 
and  the  acute  to  784*  By  a  proper  accumula- 
tion of  iiich  ijmilar  par^Uelpgrams  cryilals  of 
|he  moil  oppo&te  form  may  be  produced. 

Spar  of  an  ainber  colour  with  24  iides  from 
Eyam. 

Brilliant  tranfparent  fpar  with  24  fides 
from  Eyam. 

.  Doubly nsfra^g  fpar  (fpathum  iflandicum) 
fftom  Aflv>ver,  and  Braflington. 

Rhomboidal  fpar — ^Matlock, 

Pyramidical  or  dog  tooth  fpar — Matlock 
and  Brafiington. 

Piaphonous  fpar  with  1 6  fides  from  £yam« 

Hexagonal  fpar— Matlock, 

Hexagonal  prifmatic  fpar  pomted  with  twQ 
pyramids — Calk* 

Fluor  Jpars,  Blue  John. 

The  floors  have  for  many  years  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  curious  on  account  of  the  many 
fingular  properties,  which  they  poflefe.  The 
moft  ufeful  of  thefe  is  promoting  the  fiifion  of 
ore.  They  contain  an  acid,  t^e  moft  penetrat- 
ing we  know  of.  It  corrodes  and  perforate$ 
glafs.    The  fluor  principally  confifts  of  lirot 

fatu- 


^turatedwith  thi9^acid•  Mr*  Berg^xian  fays, 
that  there  U  fqmetinaes  pr^ient  ^Mtth' chyvt; 
flinfc  He  fometimes  found  alfo  a  fmail  pprtjon 
gf  marine  acid.  From  fome  fpecimens  coUefijed 
in  Derbyshire  the  moil  elegant  jointed  filicepus^ 
tubes  have  been  extra^ed*  It  melta  of  it^lf  in 
a  Arong  heat,  *and  the  fumes  wluch  it  ejioitaare 
extremely  noxious.  When  moderately  heofted 
it  becomes  phofpboreicent.  The  blue  h  £dd 
to  derive  its  colour  moftly  from  iron,  hat 
fprnetimes  from  cobalt.  The  maau^M^uren  of 
f bk  furticle  in  D^^by&ire  findt  that  thi^y  pan 
change  the  blue  into  a  red  or  reddish  purple 
colour  by  expofing  it  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 
Fluor  fpar  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of 
cpnceeiric  lin^s  or  pyranud?  onfi  appM^  4lfpve 
another.  I  Q^  now  proceed.  (90  i^u«usmt« 
the  fluors  pf  Perbyihire. 
.    Purpk  with  whit^  veins,  friwa  C^ii^WPU    - 

Dark  purple,  from  Caftkton.  > 

,    Noduks  of  purplk  and  white  floor  with  cott-? 
centric  lines,  from  Cgftleton/  . 

Purple  fluor  with  concentric  lines — Caftleton  ^ 

Purpk  fluor  with  a  layer  of  bright  amber 
coloured  fluor  over  it — Caftleton.  This  is  zn 
ekgaatfoflil. 

Fluor  with  a  yellow  caft  fyom  a  pit  called 
Tanner's  ventre  near  Caftkton* 

Light 
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Light  purple  and  white  fluor  very  beaUtifuI 
called  the  Deakin  (lone  at  Caftleton* 

Pellucid  fluor  with  a  filver  coloured  pyritical 
vein  ranning  thro'  it  and  following  the  angles 
of  qyftallization  from  Afhover, 

Ycjlow  fluor — Crich  and  Afliover. 

Pellucid  fluor — Crich. 

Purple  and  yellow  fluor— Crich 

Purple  fluor  from  Ball's  eye  mine  near 
Cromford. 

Fluor  of  an  amethyftine  colour  from  Bon£d. 

Brilliant  tranfparent  cubes  of  fluor  upon  lead 
ore  from  Wirkfworth, 

Gypfumfelenite  or  plaflerjlone. 

According  to  Mr.  Kirwan  loo  grains  of 
gypfum  contain  about  30  of  vitriolic  acid,  32 
of  mere  earth,  (chiefly  calcareous)  and  38  d 
water  of  which  it  parts  with  about  20  by  cal-^ 
cination.  Mr.  Morveau  fays  its  red  colour  is 
owing  to  iron.  The  greenifh  veins,  with 
whijch  it  alfo  abounds  are  found  to  contain 
fulphur. 

Pure  and  almoft  tranfparent  gyplum  at 
Chellaflron. 

Gypiiim  nearly  refembling  ftatuary  marbler- 
from  Chellailon.  *     » 

White  gypfum,  and  alfo  with  red  and  green 
ireto*  spreading  through  it--<-*£lvafton.    This 

is 
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is  much  harder  and  receives  a  higher  pcdiih 
than  that,  which  is  found  at  Chellafton. 

A  piece  of  white  gypfum  without  any  de- 
gree of  tranfparence  found  in  finking  a  well  at 
Darley  turnpike,  near  Derby,  Others  of  the 
fame  kind  have  been  met  with  near  Braffing- 
ton. 

Fine  columns  of  felenite  found  in  a  cavity  of 
a  piece  of  gypfum — Chellafton. 

The  hair  foflil  is  a  capillary  gypfum.  Spe- 
cimens of  it  with  the  fibres  above  eight  inches 
long  have  been  found  in  the  Cumberland  mine 
near  Matlock. 

The  fnow  foffil,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
produ<aions  of  nature,  is  a  ramofe  gypfum.  It 
alfo  is  Jfound  in  the  Cumberland  mine., 

Selenitical  needled  nearly  two  inches  long 
found  in  the  cl^y  in  Cumberland  mine. 

Small  prifmy.  of  felenite  cemented  in  one 
mafs  with  lead  ore  and  other  mineral  fubftances, 
from  a  mine  at  Caftleton. 

Sclenite  confifting  of  Rhomboidal  lamina, 
from  Caftleton. 

Fibrous  gypfum  commonly  called  Roche 
Flatter,  from  Chellafton.  The  ftratum  is  from 
one  to  j^wo  inches  thick,  and  lies  in  the  clay 
a  little  above  the  folid  bed  of  plafterftone. 

Mr.  Kirwan  mentions  haying  fecn  fironj 
Derbyfhire  yell^wifh  ftone  compounded  of  cal- 

M  .  careous 
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careous  and  barytical  earth»  coniiftiag  of  lumps 
of  chalk  interfperfed  with  nodules  oi  baroic- 
knite. 

ARGILLACEOUS    SUBSTANCES. 

Porcelain  clay  of  a  moil  delicate  white  co^ 
loor^  and  a  very  fine  texture  fixun  a  lead  mine 
near  Braflington*  Some  years  ago  a  baaSX 
quantity  was  ufed  at  the  porcelain  works  in 
Derby.  What  is  gotten  at  prefent  is  ioit.to 
the  potteries  in  Stafibrdihire. 

Pipe  clay — Bolfover.  It  is  not  quite  fo 
good  as  that,  which  is  procured  from  Pool  in 
Dorfetfliire  and  the  lile  of  Wight.  However 
it  may  be  manufadured  very  well  with  it.  At 
Bolfover  pipes  are  made  with  it  in  its  native 
and  unmixed  ftate. 

Pipe  clay  near  Newhaven.  At  the  fiime 
place  a  very  good  potter's  clay  may  be  had% 

A  very  good  potter's  clay  from  Crich. 

Potter's  clay  at  Brampton  and  Stanwich  near 
Chefterfield,  Morley  moor,  Heage»  Smalley 
and  Horiley.  They  are  chiefly  of  a  yeUowifh 
or  grey  colour. 

Potter's  clay  red  and  grey — Ticknall.  The 
latter,  as  it  corrodes  the  lead,  is  never  ufed  for 
the  glared  virare. 

Potter's  clay— Griefly  green; 

Indu- 
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Indurated  clay  called  bind,  foundjn  moft  (^ 
the  coa)  fnts.  It  is  uied^  for  the  knproveitient 
of  land,  the  foil  of  which  is  light  and  fandy. 

Clay<*ftone  is,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
Ibund  in  a  great  extent  oi  country  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  Derbyfhire.  It  runs  eafily  into  a  flag, 
and  this  property  has  fuggeftei  an  ufe  of  it, 
which  has  been  pretty  gcheralfy  adopted  in 
Aat  part  of  the  county,  in  which  it '  appears* 
As  proper  materials  for  mending  roads  in  fuch 
Htuations  are  fcarce,  and  coal  is  plentiful, 
flags  which  are  eafily  procured  from  this  kind 
of  clay  ftone  by  burning  it  are  often  applied  to 
this  purpofc.  This  method  of  procuring  ma- 
terials ,fbr  repairmg  roads,  on  account  of  the 
'  finaUncfs  of  the  epcpence,  perhaps  might  be 
adopted  in  other  fimilar  places  with  advantage. 

Terra  tripolitana  commonly  km>wn  by  the 
name  of  rotten  ftone  is  found  near  Bakewell* 
It  is  much  ufed  by  the  lapidaries  in  Derby  for 
polifhing. 

•  Marl  which  is  a  compound  cf  clay  and  cal- 
careous earth  may  be  cbferved  in  almoft  every 
part  of  Morlefton  Hundred.  But  thefe  two 
Torts  of  earth  are  found  mixed  in  exceedingly 
various  proportions.  Marl  is  alfo  remarkable 
for  its  great  diverfity  of  (hade  and  hardnefe. 
It  is  of  a  grey,  red,  and  light  ffcfh  'colour.  But 
the  fecond  ^s  the  moft  common;  It  is  of  two 
M  2  i^rts. 
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forts.  OnCy  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
thin  fhjLttery  ftone,  contains  hut  little  calca- 
reous earth,  and  when  expofed  to  the  weather 
does  not  readily,  break  and  fall  into  pieces. 
However  it  is  thought  to  be  very  ufeful  when 
laid  upon  light  or  boggy  land.  But  the  other 
kind  of  red  nxarl  is  much  more  valued*  It  is 
found  to  be  a  very  efficacious  and  durable  ma- 
nure, efpccially  wh?n  it  is  mixed  with  a  fuita- 
ble  proportion  of  dung. 

Schiftus  tegularis  roof  date— Chinlqr  Hills 
near  Chapel  le  frith,  and  Hayfidd.  It  is  of 
a  grey  colour  and  lamellar  texture,  fhines  with 
mica;  and  does  not  give  fire  with  ftecl.  It  has 
been  much  ufed  for  covering  of  houles  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Some,  which  is  of  a  more 
hard  and  compad  texture,  I  am  informed,  has 
been  carried  to  Buxton  and  employed  for  floor- 
ing in  the  Crefcent. 

Brick  clay  in  a  variety  of  fituations  in  the 
eaflern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  county.  The 
heft,  which  1  have  feen,  ^e  met  with  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Derby,  and  the  pariih 
of  Stapenhill. 

SILICEOUS    SUBSTANCES. 

Thofe  fubftances,  which  come  under  this 
denomination,   are  found  to  ftrike  fire  with 
fteel,  but  do  not  effervefce  with  acids.     How- 
ever 
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ever  tfiat  which  is  obaihed  from  fluor  fpar,  as 
it  has  already  been  obfervcdy  adts  upon,  and 
corrodes  it.' 

Siliceous  like  other  primitive  earths,  is  fel- 
dom  found  pure.  According  to  Mr.  Bergman 
itjs  Ipecific  gravity,  when  free  from  foreign 
matter  is  1,975.  ^^-  Ku'W^i^  obferves,  that 
the  particles  when  firft  precipitated,  occupy  in 
water  at  leaft  twelve  times  the  fpace,  which 
they  do  when  dried.  So  that  when  fufficiditly 
fine,  they  may  remain  fufpended  therein,  nay 
when  vehemently  heated  in  a  clofe  veflcl  they 
may  be  diifolved.  Fiied  alkalies  unite  with 
filiceous  earth  in  the  liquid  way.  But  in  the 
dry  way  they  feize  it  With  gre«  violence,  and 
convert  twice  their  wdght  of  it  into  a'  perma- 
nent tranfparent  glafs.  When  pure  it  is  re- 
fradory  in  the  fire* 

^artz. 

Thefe  are  the  bafis  of  cryftal.  Befides  fili- 
^ceous  they  contain  fomctimes  a  very  finall 
quantity  of  calcareousf  and  argillaceous  earth. 
They  are  more  opake  and  lefs  pure  thjm  cryftals. 
Solid  fmooth  quartz  from  a  mine  oppofite 
the  high  Tor,  Matlock.  I  have  heard  of  only 
one  fpecimen. 

M  3       '  Small 
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Small  brilliant  quartz  cryftal  upoh  htcrmt 
chert— Matlock.  ' 

Pale  amethyAine  crjrftals  found  on  the  toad- 
ifcone — ^Matlock. 

Pellucid  ciyftals  onthe  toad{bne*^Matlock« 

Hexagonal  cryftals  terminated  by  two  pyra^ 
mids  of  the  fame  form,  found  in  a  yeUowiih 
red  earth  near  Buxton.  They  have  a  flight 
reddifli  tinge,  which  they  moft  probably  derive 
from  a  finall  riiixture  of  iron.  Thefe  cryftals 
are  commonly  called  Buxton  dkmonds. 

Cryftals  of  the  fan^  form,  nearly  an  inch 
long,  found  in  clay  in  a  field  between  Mam^ 
tor  and  Caftleton. 

Small  cryftals  of  the  feme  kind  in  an  iron 
earth  on  Braflington  moor..  Iron  earth  is  the 
only  bed,  in  which  I  hav^  found  perfcdt  cfjrftals. 

Opake  quartz  or  pebbles^ 

Quartz  pebbles  of  good  colour  are  fometimcs 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby.  They 
take  a  fine  polifli,  but  are  iHdom  ftee  from 
flaws.  For  this  reafon  tb^  are  neglcdftd  by 
the  Lapidarifes. 

White  quartoze  pebbles  found  near  Derby. 
When  they  are  rubbed  together,  the^  enait 
ftrong  flafhes  of  fire.  In  the  furnace  they  ran 
eafily  into  a  black  glafs. 

TUnt. 
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Flint. 

Small  pieces  found  id  the  gravel  pits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Derby. 

Large  lumps  in  the  gravel  pits  at  Stenfon  in 
(he  jfarifh  of  Barrow-  They  are  tolerably 
;pure  and  almoft  traiifparent.^ 

Petri^lex  cherts 

This  fubftance  is  lefs  hard  and  nacre  opake 
than  flint.  According  to  Mr.  Kirwan  its  fpe^ 
•cific  gravity  is  from  2.  59  to  2,  7-  It  is  com- 
'  pofed  of  filiceous  united  t^  argillaceous,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  calcareous  earth.  In  fire  it 
crackles  and  grows  white  like  flint  but  is  gene- 
rally more  fufible,  as  it  commonly  melts  of 
itfelf. 

Chert  is  found  in  ftrata,  and  vcaj  be  fccn  in 
this  form  running  thro*  the  rocks  in  various 
parts  of  the  Peak.  A  large  quantity  of  this 
•fubftance  is  annually  carried  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bakewell  into  StafFordihire  and 
Yorkfhire  in  which  counties  it  is  ufed  for  the 
manufadlure  of  earthern  ware.  It  is  found  in 
a  thick  ilratum,  but  is  not  fo  hard  as  &at, 
which  is  tMt  vtrith  in  many  other  places. 

M  4  Chert 
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Chert  of  a  hard  tough  and  porous  natiire  is 
found  at  Bon^Lll*  It  is  called  fiery  dragon,  and 
is  made  into  millftones. 

White  chert  in  the  hiU  betv^een  Madock 
and  Bonfall. 

Green  chert-*-Matlock.  It  is  found  ^n  the 
toadf^one. 

Chert  of  the  colour  of  a  Cornelian  ftone 
found  pn  the  toadftone  near  Matlock. 

Brown  chert^-^Middleton  Dale. 

Black  chert — Matlock. 

Dark  green  chert  from  a  mine  near  the  high 
tor,  Matlock.  It  would  be  difficult  to  dif^ 
tinguifh  this  from  jafper  without  breaking  it. 
When  broken  it  does  not  look  quite  fo  dull 
as  jafper. 

White  chert  ftriped  with  brown,  found  near 
Matlock.  It  takes  a  high  polifh  and  looks 
beaiitifuk 

Angular  pieces  of  chert  cemented  together 
by  calcareous  fpar  are  fi^und  in  Nether-Hay 
mine  neaii  Matlock.  Thefe  pieces  of  chert 
Ibem  to  have  been  left  from  fcMnc  antient  work- 
ing of  the  mine,  and  to  have  been  congluti- 
nated  together  by  the  fpar.  It  takes  a  fine 
polifh,  and  is  an  el^;ant  foflil. 

Breccia  Siiicia  puddihgftones  arc  found  in 
the  gravel  pits  Bear  Derby,  and  are  ufed  for 
paving  the  iftreets.  In. general  they  are  of  too 
dark  colour  to  be  b^utiful.  Moor- 
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Moorftone  compofed  of  quartz  ^nd  fmaU 
pebbles,  or  of  qu^tz,  felt-fpaf,  and  mica  found 
in  the  north-weft  extremity  of  the  county  and 
on  the  eaflrmoor.  ,  Millftones  are  niade  of  this 
ftone  on  Kinderfcout  in  the  parifh  of  Glpflbp^ 
and  at  Grindleford  Bridge  in  the  parifh  of  Eyam. 

Sandftone  or  freeftone  is  found  at  Bakew^ 
Edge,  Duffield,  Matlock,  Horfeley,  Melbouni. 
The  moft  elegant  and  magnificent  houfes  m 
Derbyfhire  have  been  built  with  ftone  procured 
from  fome  of  the  above  places.  At  Melboum 
and  Horfeley  fcytH?  ftones  are  manufactured, 
from  it. 

Ston^  of  this  kind  is  found  in  laminae'  at 
Dronfield,  and  in  the  parifh  of  Gloffop.  It 
is  a  good  deal  ufed  for  covering  of  houfes  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  couijty. 

A  ftone  with  a  thin  iiiperficial  covering  of 
a  fubftance  refembling  pumice  ftone  fouftd  near 
Matlock.    ' 

fterra  ponderofa.  Heavy  Earth. 

The  fubftances,  which  come  under  thb 
name  feem  not  yet  to  be  thoroughly  underftood, 
tho'  they  have  been  examined  with  confidcrable 
attention  by  feveral  eminent  chemifts.  They 
are  found  ty  analyfis  as  well  as  external  appear- 
ance to  differ  fomewhat  from  one  another, 
TJtxe  bafis  .of  them  all  is  the  fame,  but  this  is 

difcQ- 
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diicovercd  in  union  with  various  other  prin- 
ciples :  and  a<:cording  to  thefe  combinations^ 
the  heavy  earth  has  been  diilinguiihed  by  dif- 
ferent names.  ProfefTor  Bergmto,  in  his 
outlines  of  mineralogy  has  taken  notice  of  two 
kinds»  terra  pondero£i  aerata,  and  terra  pon- 
deroia  vitriolata.  A  fpecimen  of  the  latter^ 
which  he  examined,  he  found  to  contain  in 
(i  CO  parts  84  of  heavy  earth,  13  of  themoft 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  and  3  of  water. 

But  the  fubftances,  in  which  heavy  earth  is 
difcovered,  arc  not  only  compofed  of  various 
cortftituent  parts,  but  are  alfo  different  in  the 
external  form  and  appearance.  Mr.  Fourcroy 
fays,  that  heavy  fpar  has  been  confounded  with 
fluor  fpar  by  many  naturalifts,  and  that  indeed 
it  has  the  fame  fradlure  and  does  not  effervefce 
with  acids.  But  its  form,  its  fmall  degree  of 
tranfparence,  and  above  all  its  extreme  weight 
are  fufficient  to  diftinguiih  it.  By  one  fingle 
chemical  chara<5ter  it  may  always  be  known. 
By  pouring  vitriol  upon  it  rto  fmell  or  vapour 
is  produced.  It  is  either  cryftalized,  or  in 
fhapelefs  lumps,  but  always  in  beds  more  or 
lefs  thick,  and  of  different  degree  of  extent. 
It  is  of  confiderable  hardnefs,  altho'  it  does  not 
ftrike  fire  with  fleel. 

I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  different 
fubftances  containing  heavy  earth  found  in 
Pprbyfhire.  Cauk, 
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Cauk^  mannor  metallicum  of  Crbnftedt>  is 
found  in  large  quantity  in  the  lead  mines 
throughout  the  county.  Some  fpecimens  of  a 
white  andbfa  reddlfh  colour  have  been  anaKzed. 
by  Dr.  Wintering,  He  (ays,  tHcy  were  cryC- 
talized  in  rhomboidal  laminise,  but  thcfe  very 
much  inmixed  and  confuied.  Cauk  of  this 
kind  lofcs  very  little  orhothing  of  its  weight 
by  being  made  red  hot.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
4,  330*  It  appears  from  the  experiments  he 
made  upon'  it,  that  100  parts  x)f  Defbyfhire 
cauk  contains  95,  5  of  marmor  metaUicum,  • 
and  5  of  calciform  iron.  Dr.  Wintering 
thinks  it  probable,  liiat  the  red  pieces  contain 
a  little  more  iron. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  met  with 
in  this  county : 

Flcfh  coloured  cauk  on  the  furface  of  the 
yellow  fluor — Crich. 

Dark  brown  cauk,  which  takes  an  exceed- 
ingly high  poliih  from  Afliford  on  the  water. 

White  cauk  in  fprigs  like  heath  on  a  brown 
ground   (the  fluor  cricaeformis  of  Da  Cofta) 
'  from  Bonfall  Ley. 
.    Ramofe  white  cauk  froni  Eyam. 

Plated  Cauk^^Stcmdy  Middkton. 

Threaded  cauk — ^Afhford  and  Calke.     This 
exaiStly  refembles  balk  of  thread. 

StcUated  white  cauk  from  Wirkfworth. 

,  White 
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White  cauk  in  fpiculas  from  Bogrbd  mine, 
Wirkfworth.  Dr.  Whittering  has  made  fomis 
experiments  and  obfervations  on  a  piece  of  terra 
ponderofa  vitriolata  from  Shropihire  apparently 
finiilar  to  this  fpecimen.  He  fays  that  it  loies 
little  or  nothing  of  its  weight  by  being  made 
red  hot,  that  its  fpecific  gravity  is  4,000,  but 
that  after  foaking  one  Right  in  the  water  it  was 
4,200,  or  more.  By  analyfis  100  parts  of  it 
appeared  to  contain  marmor  metallicum  97,  7 
calciform  iron  2,  3. 

The  cauks  of  Derbyfliire  have  long  been 
fuppofed  by  the  miners  of  this  county  to  be  of 
.a  metallic  nature.  The  fame  opinion  was  alfo 
entertained  by  Profeffor  Bergman.  For  he 
fuppofed  the  terra  ponderofa  to  be  a  metallic 
earth,  though  it  had  not  been  made  into 
i:egulus.  Dr.  Whitering  obferves,  that  it 
feems  to  claim  a  place  betwixt  the  earths  and 
metallic  calces;  Like  the  former  it  cannot  be 
made  to  affume  a  metallic  form ;  but,  like  the 
latter,  it  may  be  precipitated  froman  acid  by 
means  of  phlogifticated  alkali.  In  many  of  its 
properties  it  much  refembles  the  cabc  of  lead 
and  ill  others  the  common  calcareous  earth, 
but  ftill  feems  fufficien^  different  to  conftitute 
a  new  genus,  as' will  appear  from  a  little  at- 
tention to  the  following  circumftanccs. 
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'^erra  ponderofa      \       Terra  calcarea 


'When  diffol  ved  in  water 
precipitates  upon  the 
addition  of  the  fmalleft 
portion  of  vitriolic  acid 
Its  gypfum  therefore  is 
infoluble 


Diffolved  in  water  does 
not  precipitate  upon  the 
addition  of  vitriolidacid 
Its  gypfum  therefore  is 
foluble. 

With  nitrous  &  ma- 


With  the  nitrous  and^  roie  acids  forms  falts  fo 


marine  acid  form's  cryf- 
tais,  which  do  not  de- 
liquefce 

decompofes  vitriolic 
falts  via  lumida. 


deliquefcent,  that  they 
cannot  be  kept  in  cryf- 
talized  form 

does  not  decompofe 
vitriolic  falts. 


It  has  been  called  terra  ponderofa,  or  heavy 
earth  upon  account  of  its  great  fpecific  gravity 
of  its  gypfum ;  its  fpar  is  likewife  heavy  enough 
to  countenance  fuch  an  appellation ;  but  the 
earth  itfelf  does  not  appear  to  be  a  heavy  fub- 
ftance,  and  I  imagine  the  great  weight  of  its 
compounds  with  the  vitriolic  and  aerial  acids 
is  owing  to  the  abfence  pf  water. 

INFLAMMABLE    SUBSTANCES. 

Inflammable  air  or  fire  damp  comes  with 
propriety  under  this  clafs.  Mr.  Kirwan  fays^ 
that  this  kind  of  air  will  flame,  when  it  is 
mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of 
common  atmofpheric  air.  When  pure,  it  ex- 
plodes 
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plodcs  all  at  once,  but  when  mixed  or  com* 
bined  with  fixed  air  it  bums  with  a  blue  lambent 
flame. 

Inflammable  air  is  met  with  In  moft  of  the 
coal  and  fome  of  the  lead  mines  in  Derbyfhirc. 
In  driving  foughs  likewife  for  relieving  the 
ounes  from  water,  the  workmen  are  generally 
troubled  with  it,  m%e  efpcciaUy  when  they 
pajfe  through  beds  of  (hale.  Some  years  ago 
feveral  perfons  were  killed  by  an  explofion  of 
it  in  the  famous  Hilcar  fough  near  Youlegrave. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  pofHble  to  have  pro- 
ceeded in  the  work  without  finking  fhafts  fron^ 
the  furfacc  at  proper  diftances  from  each  other, 
and  by  this  means  procuring  a  circu&tion  of 
air  thro*  the  fubterraneous  paflage. 

Sulphur. 

'  Sulphur  in  a  layer  four  inches  thick  found 
in  the  virgin  mines  Haflebage  near  Bradwell* 

Sulphur  in  a  layer  one  inch  thick  in  the 
toadftone — ^Tidfefwell  moor.  In  both  thefe 
tnftances  it  was  found  fo  pure,  that  it  would 
iiame  with  a  candle. 

Sulphur  of  nearly  equal  purity  m  Odin  min^ 
Caftleton.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  fliale  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  county. 

Pyrites. 
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>.       "     Pyrites. 

Pyrites  is  a  combination  of  fulphur  witlt 
kx)n>  arfenic,  and  vitrioL  Their  colour  is 
owing  to  the  mixture  of  fome  or  all  of  thcfe 
fubftahces  in  different  proportions.  Iron  mi- 
neralized by  fulphur  gives  a.  brafl^r  or  golden 
colour.  Iron  mineralized  by  arfenic  fingly  is 
of  a  bright  white  refanbling  a  mixture  of 
filver  and  tin.  The  pyrites  of  Derbyfliirc  arc 
in  general  exceedingly  hard,  and  flxike  fire 
with  fteel. 

Pyrites  without  any  determined  figure,  (py- 
rites fulphureus  rudis)  from  the  Gregory  mine, 
Afliover.  . 

Arfenical  pyrites  of  a  fine  filver  coloun-— 
Eyam- 

Pyrites  which  breaks  like  fteel,  (pyrites 
tecturae  chalybeae)  Afliover. 
»  Pyrites  in  a  bright  filver-coloured  vein  run- 
ning thro*  pellucid  fluor— Aftnover.  The 
pyrites  follows  the  angles  of  the  cryftalization 
of  the  fluor  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Pyri- 
tes of  a  golden  colour  fprinkled  over  the 
furface  of  fluor.     Afliover. 

Pyrites  in  exa<fl  cubes.     Afliover. 

Pyrites  glittering  like  gold  on  the  furface  pf 
the  Heanor  coaL 

Pvritcs 
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Pyrites  in  the  form  of  fmall  wedges  on  lead 
ore.     Aftiover. 

Pyrites  in  large  braify  wedges  found  in  the 
cavities  of  Swanwick  coal. 

Pyrites  jagged  like  the  comb  of  a  cock  as 
bright  as  filver  on  ore  of  zinc.     Eyam. 

Grceniflx  vitriolic  pyrites  found  with  the 
toadilone  one  mile  from  Matlock  by  the  fide 
of  the  river  Dorwent. 

Pyrites  of  a  golden  and  a  braffy  colour  formed 
upon  oval  pieces  of  limeftone.  Thefe  are  found 
in  a  variety  of  lead  mines  and  are  commonly 
called  Mundix  in  Derbyfhire. 

Pyrites  formed  in  a  mafs  refembling  a  num-* 
bcr  of  leaves  lying  upon  one  another.  Ticknall. 

It  is  impoflible  to  enumerate  all  the  pyrites 
of  Derbyjfhire.  A  great  variety  of  them  is 
found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  county.  They 
lie  ia  a  great  meafure  negledted,  though  a  large 
quantity  of  fulphur  might  be  extradted  from 
them.  The  only  ufe  which  is  made  of  them, 
is  obtaining  copperas*  from  fome,  which  are 
coUeded  at  Dore  and  Totley  near  DronfieW. 

It 


•  This  Subftance  is  found  amongfl  cotl,  and  is  genenlly  known  by 
the  name  of  drofs.  When  it  is  brought  to  the  work,  it  is  Uid  in  beds  be- 
tween two  and  three  feet  thick,  and  coveting  a  fpace  of  ground  about  Bxty 
yards  fquare.  The  pavement,  upon  which  the  pyrites  lies,  has  a  imaU  de- 
clination towards  the  middle  where  there  is  a  channel  formed  to  receif^  the 
IJquor,  and  convey  it  into  a  large  rcccvoir  which  is  placed  at  the  end.  When 
the  drofs  has  been  expofed  a  while  to  the  weather  a  ft rong  acid,  which  has  %. 
whitifh  appearance,  i6  feen  on  the  outfide.  This  is  wafbed  off  by  rain  and 
kcavy  dewsj  and  runt  down  into  tbechannel|  and  from  thence  into  the  cif* 


JJtU  to  be  hbpcd,  that  thofc  engaged  in  mi- 
lieral  concerns  in  Derbyfhire  will  grow  more 
provident  and  attend  to  a  matter,  fronEi  .which 
iKlvantage  rnay  be  derived  to  themielves  and 
their  Country. 

hitwHen^ 

I  place  the  Bitumens  amtog  the  native 
fofiiis,  as  moil  authors  have  done  fo,  though 
th^  are  thought  by  fome  to  derive  their  origin 
from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Rock  oil>  (Petroleum)  in  veins  of  the  black 
marble  at  Afhfbrd.  It  gently  exudes,  when 
the  fun  fhines  upon  the  ftone. 

Hardened  rock  oil,  (Pix  montana  or  afphal- 
tum)  found  iii  Odin  miriCjr .  Caftleton. 

Bitumen  exceedingly  elaftie  in  a  mine  near 

Caftleton.     It  takes  fire  on  being  touched  with 

a  candle  and  burns  llowly  with  a  very  difa- 

N  greeable 


tern*  The  liquor  is  then  pumped  into  a  copper  and  the  watery  part  it 
evaporated  by  boiHng*  This  part  of  the  proctfs  generally  requires  Ave  or  fix 
4ays»  Before  the  evaporation  is  begun  It  is  neceflary  to  throw  into  the  boijer 
•  certain  ppoportion  of  Iron.  Old  nails  or  any  fcraps  of  this  metal  are  fonn4 
to  fervc  the  purpofe*  The  duft  aod  fmall  pieces  arifiog  from  the  boring  of 
cannon  have  lately  been  moft  ufedy  becaufc  they  arc  cafy  of  folution.  In 
order  to  difcover  when  the  liquor  is  fufficiently  evaporated,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
dip  a  fmall  ftick  in  it  and  to  drop  it  upon  a  piece  df  lead.,  lf.it  cryftallizes,  it 
is  time  to  ftop  the  boiling.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  leaden  cooler, 
Irom  whence  it  is  taken  aod  put  into  calks  forfale.  Hamburg  was  the 
market,  where  it  was  formerly  difpofed  of,  but  now  it  is  chiefly  (enc  to  Hull  and 
London.  It  is  fold  at  about  five  pounds  tf  a  ihiUingS  a  Ion.  The  quantity 
of  copperat4  which  it  made  ^very  year,  is  not  great.  It  fcldem  exceeds  a  ton 
a  weak. 
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grctable  fulphureouft  fmell.  It  ig  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  I  have  not  heard^  that:  this 
kind  is  found  in  any  other  country. 

Bitumen  hard  like  afphaltum  found  in  the 
center  of  an  anomia  at  Caftleton. 

Very  hard  folid  Bitumen  with  a  fliining 
furface  on  tranfparent  floor.     Afhover. 

Bitumen  of  this  kind,  at  Darley  bridge. 

Liquid  Petrol  in  a  mafe  of  lead  ore;  Afli- 
over. 

Stones  containing  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
rock  oil  were  formerly  met  with  near  Stoncy-. 
Middleton.  They  were  fo  common,  that  the 
miners  uffed  to  burn  Ac  oil  in  lamps.  Them 
is  not  at  prefent  any  work  carried  on  at  thfr 
place. 

Small  cavities  In  the  black  ftone  abovfe  the 
(hale,  containing  a  thick  black  cmI,  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

Earth  cmL 

Mr.  Kirwan  fays,  that  by  diftillation  coal 
yields  firft  fixed  air,  then  an  acid  liquor,  in- 
flammable air,  and  a  light  oil  of  the  nature  of 
Petrol,  then  a  volatile  alkali,  and  laftly  denfe 
pitchy  oil.  The  refiduum  is  nearly  j  of  the 
whole,  which  is  moftly  argillaceous  earth. 
Mr.  de  Fourcroy  fays,  that  by  the  fame  pro-- 

cefs 
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cefs  he  obtained  alkalin  phlegm;  concrete  voia-' 
tile  alkali^  an  oil  of  a  deep  colour  which  be- 
comes more  heavy  as  the  diftillation  advances. 
He  obferves  that  at  thii  fame  time  there  pafles 
a  great  quantity  of  elaidic  and  inflammable  fluid, 
whtch^  is  thought  an  oil  in  vapour,  but  may 
be  an  inflammable'  gaz  of  a  particular  kind, 
and  that  there  reafxibins  in  the  ret5rt  a  fcorified 
coffy  matter  which  is  yet  fufceptible  of  burn- 
ing.    This  he  adds  is  the  coak  of  the  £ngli{h» 

Coal,  as  I  alreadyhave  had  occasion  to  ob« 
ferve,  is  found  in  gteat  abundance  in  Derbyflure. 
Tho'  various  in  its  nature  and  properties,  it 
may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  two  gene- 
ral divifions  of  foft  and  hard. 

The 'foft  coal,  which  lies  much  nearer  to 
theiurface,  is  found  in  moft  of  thofe  fhafts, 
in  which  the  other  fort  is  met  with.  It  is 
generally  ihattery^  and  often  fulphureous.  It 
is  much  ufed  for  burning  limeftone,  and  the 
manufa<9:ure  of  irop  goods.  A  large  quantity 
is  alfo  converted  into  coak. 

The  hard  coal,  which  is  more  ufefol  and 
valuable,  is  more  various  in  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties. I  ftiall  endeavour  to  diflinguifh  it 
according  to  its  different  quality  at  the  feveral 
places,  in  which  it  is  found. 

AtSmalley,  WeftHallam,  and  Ilkcfl:on  the  ' 
coal  is  of  a  fhining  and  lamellaf  texture.     It  is 

N  2  not 
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not  very  heavy  and  Iblid.  At  firft  it  blazes 
and  burns  very  brifkly,  but  foon  buties  itfdf 
in  a  white  aih. 

At  Heanor  and  Shipley  the  hard  .coal  is 
of  a  dull^  fcaly,  compaiStj  and  folid  texture. 
It  takes  fire  with  difficulty,  arid  burns,  very 
flowly.  But  when  once  lighted,  it  diffufes  a 
lively  and  durable  heat,  and  bums  a  long.time 
before  it  is  entirely  confumed.*  It  is  fbxnctimes 
attended  with  a  ftrong  fulphureous  finell  and 
yields  a  reddifh  brown  afli. 

At  Denby,  Ripley,  S\yanwick  and  Alfreton, 
the  hard  coal  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the 
two  forts,  which  have  been  defcribed.  It  is 
of  a  fcaly,  moderately  compad,  and  rather  bright 
texture.  It  burns  with  a  ftrong  and  regular 
heat,  and  lafls  a  confiderable  length  of  time. 
It  is  pretty  free  from  fulphur,  and  moftly  gives 
a  white  or  grdjr  coloured  afli. 

At  Normanton  and  Blackwell  the  hard  coal 
agrees  in  moft  its  properties  with  that,  which 
is  laft  mentioned.  The  chief  circumftance  in 
which  it  differs,  is,  that  it  is  harder  and  more 
rcfraftory  and  therefor^  more  apt  to  fparWe 
and  fly  in  the  fire. 

At  Chefterfield  and  Eckington  the  hard  coal 
is  but  little  fulphureous  and  yields  a  large  quan- 
tity of  afhes.  That  which  is  found  at  New- 
hall 
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hall  and.Meafham  is  very  nearly  of  the  fame 
kind/  ^ 

The  coal  near  Buxton  is  fhattery,  and  ex- 
ceedingly fulphureous. 

Peat. 

This  fubftance  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan 
•  yields  from  diftillation  water,  acid,  oil,  and 
volatile  alkali,  and  its  afhes  contain  a  fmall 
|)roportion  of  fixed  alkali.  Thefe  are  either 
white  or  red  according  to  the  quantity  of  ochre 
or  pyrites  which  they  contain. 

Peat  is  found  throughout  the  north-weft 
extremity  of  the  Peak,  and  in  moft  parts  of 
the  Eaft  Moor.  When  firft  dug  up,  its  tex- 
ture is  foft,  fmooth  and  oily,  but  being  cut 
into  oblong  pieces  refembling  bricks,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  air  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  it  becomes  brittle  and  in- 
flammable and  is  in  many  places  ufed  for 
fueU 

Turf. 

^  This  fubftance  generally  covers  the  peat,  tho' 
in  fome  (ituations  it  is  found  alone.  It  confifts 
of  a  yellowifh  or  brownifh  bituminous  earth 
interwoven  with  the  roots  of  mofs,  heath  and 
other  plants.  < 

N  3  Both 
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Both  the  above  fubftances  are  poflefied  of  a 
remarkably  antifeptic  quality.  Animal  bodies 
may  be  prefcrved  in  them  for  almoft  any  length 
of  time,  tho'  when  taken  out  and  expoied  to 
the  air  they  foon  perifh. 

METALLIC    SUBSTANCES. 

From  the  account,  which  has  been  given 
of  the  ores  and  mines  of  Derl^fhire  it  will  be 
cafy  to  fee,  that  the  fubftances,  which  come 
under  this  clafs,  muft  be  various  and  abundant. 
But  this  will  be  rendered  ftill  more  evident  by 
enumerating  and  defcribing  the  natural  and 
chemical  charaders,  by  which  every  individual 
fubflance  of  each  particular  fpecies  is  diftin- 
guifhed. 

Lead  ores. 

A  greater  variety  of  lead  ores  has  been  found 
in  Derbyfhire  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe  in  the  fame  extent  of  country.  The 
following  lift  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  them. 

Dr.  Watfon  obferves,  that  lead  ore  is  not 
always  of  the  feme  goodnefs  in  the  fanae  mine 
nor  even  in  the  fiune  part  of  the  mine,  jmd  (what 
is  more  remarkable)  the  different  parts  of  the 
fame  lump  of  ore  have  in  equal  bulks  different 
weight.     The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the 

Ughteft, 
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i^hteft^  wbiph  he  bad  met  with,  was  7051 
owices  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  fh^ 
hcavicft  was  7786  ounces*  This  difierence  of 
.weight,  he  thinks,  is  naoft  probably  owing  to  a 
diverfity  in  the  fize  and  con%umtipn  of  the 
pores.  Another  obfcrvation  made  by  Dr^ 
Watfon  upon  lead  ore»  is  that  it  contains  lead 
andfulphur,  a  liquid,  and  air.  He  fays  he 
has  feparated  inflammable  air  from  it  by  dif^ 
folving  it  in  the  acid  of  iea  ialt. 

Galena  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Derbyfhire. 
Its  figure,  texture,  and  colour  are  various. 
..  Solid  maffylead  ore— -Afhover. 

Large  cubes  of  lead  ore  (galena  tefluUs 
majoribus  micans)  from  Gregory  mine,  Aih^ 
t)ver.     Some  oftbcfemeafure  nearly  two  inches. 

Large  cubes  of  lead  ore  from  the  Bogrod 
mine  near  Wirkfworth* 

Small  cubes  of  lead  ore    (Galena  tefluli^ 
minoribtts  mik^ns)  iirom  the  faflie  minct  . 
,    Cubic  le^d  ore  from  a  mine  on  the  top  of 
Maflbnhill,  Matlock. 

Lead  ore  in  the  black  marble^-'Aihford,  and 
kad  ore  about  the  fize  of  peasinterjlperied 
throughout  the  toad^ne  on  Tidefwdl  nu)or. 

Ramcfe  lead  ore  from  Dimple  mine  near 
Matlock  Bridge.  This  ore  fhoots  out  into 
large  branches,  from  which  fmaller  ones  pro- 
ceed.    It  is  rare  and  extremely  beautiful. 

N  4  Load 
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Lead  ore  b  large  pyramids  of  die  moil  livdy 
colours^  from  Eyam.  The  beautiful  tinge, 
with  which  this  ore  is  covered,  is  afcribed 
by  fome  to  a  fopcrabundant  quantity  <£  phlo- 
gifton.  Others  have  thought  that  it  is  occa* 
fioned  by  the  vapour  of  the  liver  of  fulphur.  ' 
•  Lead  ore  in  triangles  fiom  Eyam.  Thisalfo 
is  found  coloured  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
laft. 

.  Steel  grained  lead  ore,  from  Matlock,  Youle- 
grave,  und  Eyam.  Dr.  Watfon  obferves,  that 
the  mean  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  6  pieces 
was  7342  oimces,  and  that  this  kind  of  ore  is 
much  richer  than  the  ordinary  diced  ore  gf 
Derbyfliire, 

Antimoniated  lead  ore — Eyam  and  Afliover* 
This  kind  of  ore  appears  mafly  on  the  outfide, 
but  its  fradture  (hews  needles  flat  and  fliining 
like  thofc  of  antimony. 

A  large  mafs  of  lead  ore  partly  folid,  and 
partly  antimoniated  with  feveral  veins  of  Pe- 
troleum running  thro*  it  was  found  in  the  Gre- 
gory mine  Afhover.  Part  of  this*  rare  and 
valuable  foiSl  is  in  the  coUeftion  of  Sir  Walter 
Synnot  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  re- 
mainder is  in  the  poflbflGion  of  Philip  Rafleigh, 
Efq;  in  Cornwall. 

A  large  lump  of  lead  ore  mixed  with  coal 
found  at  (he  works  at  Denby* 

BrQWU 
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Bro^  £tndy  lead  ore  in  the  ^vel  pits  at 
Normanton  hear  Afhbome*  It  melts  6f  itfelf 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

Brown  lead  ore.     Matlock. 

Potter's  lead  ore.     Eyam.     ' 

.  Semi  tranfparent  white  lead  ore,  the  fpatum 

plumbi  of  Cronftedt,     Hubbadale  rnirie  near 

•  Bakewell.     According   to   M.  de  Foui^roy 

white  fparry  ore  is  the  calx  of  lead  depofited 

flowly  by  water  and  cryftalized.      He  fays  its 

'  cryftals  are  ufually  in  mutilated  hcxsedral  prifms, 

or  in  ilriated  cylindrical  columns.     M •  Laborie 

has  affured  us,  that  white  lead  is  nothing  but  a 

pure  white  earth  of  lead  united  to  fixred  air, 

and  cryftalized  by  water.     In  confirmation  of 

this  opinion  M.  Rom^  de  Tifle  has  remarked, 

'  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  galena,  which 

is  beginning  to  pafs  into  the  itate  of  white 

lead.  ^ 

Sparry  lead  ore,  Winfter  and  Eyam.  Mr. 
Longfdon  of  Eyam  has  a  noble  fpeciinen  of 
this  curious  and  valuable  kind  of  lead  ore. 

Friable  white  lead  ochre,  native  cerufic,  from 
Raven-tor  mine  near  Wirkfworth.  Friable 
brown  lead  ochre  from  the  fame  mine. 

Indurated  calci^rm  lead  ore  of  a  pure  white 
colour  from  Middleton  near  Wirkfworth^  In>- 
durated  calciform  brown  lead  ore  from  the 
fame  place, 

Mafies 
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Ma0^  of  lead  h^ve  been  found  in  tbe  <:»th^ 
detached  from  any  vein^  near  WirldWordi. 
Thefe  pieces  are  of  very  extraordinary  form. 
By  fome  it  is  imagined^  that  they  have  been 
torn  by  great  violence  from  their  native  beds. 
But  it  appears  more  probable,  that  they  were 
produced  and  left  by  the  working  dT  ibnie 
aotimt  qune,  when  it  was  cuftomary  to  pro- 
ewe  tfa^lead.  from  the  ore  by  letting  fire  to  the 
veinf,  in  which  it  was  found. 

Copptr  ore. 

The  copper  ores  of  Derbyflure  are  not  re* 
markable  for  their  number  or  variety, 

JUver-coloured  copper  oie  of  a  ibhd  texture, 
from  a  mine  at  the  end  of  Lovers  walk,  Afot- 
lock. 

Very  dark  brown  copper  ore,  Ruflbp.e^ge 
near  Chapel  le  frith. 

Green  ^ttin  copper  ore  from  a  mine  on  tjic 
edge  of  ti^  river  Derwoat,  Matlock.  This 
colour  is  £dd  to  be  occafioned  by  the  marine 
acid.  / 

Lumps,  of  copper  ore  have  been  found  in 
various  other  parts  of  Ae  county.  But  hi- 
therto they  may  be  confidered  rather  as  an 
tk^)^  of  curiofity  tian  value, 

Iron 
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Iron  ore^  crjlone. 

The  texture  and  colour  of  the  iron  ores  of 
Derb3rlhire  are  various.  The  moft  common 
are  thofe  of  an  argillaceous  kind.  There  are 
however  a  few  odiers  <£  a  difi^rent  fort,  of 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  fome  notice. 

Red  ironftone.     Heage  and  Holmesfield. 

Light  grey  ironftone.  Chefterfield  and 
Wingerworth. 

Dark  broVn  ironftxMie— Wingerworth  and 
Chefterfield.  At  the  latter  place  it  has  fome^ 
times  veins  of  pure  white  clay  running  thro'  it. 

Ironftone  at  Chdterfield,  which  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  falls  to  pieces  and  difcovers 
fomethin^  white  like  fpar.  Mr.  Bergijian. 
found,  that  white  ore  of  iron  contains  38  parts 
of  calcined  iron^  14  of  manganefe,  and  38  of 
serated.lime. 

Striata  iron  ore,  minera  ferri  grifea  ftriata» 
is  found  near  Boi^.  This  texture  feems  td 
be  produced  by  antimony. 

Stellated  iixm  ore.     Bonfal  and  Swanwick. 

Cavernous  ironftone  is  found  over  moft  of 
the  lead  mines  at  Wirkfworth.  It  is  called 
toft  by  the  miners,  and  lies  totally  neglefted. 

The  toadftone  found  at  Matlock  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  iron^  Much  poorer  matters  are 
worked  for  that  metal.  Pon- 
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Ponderous  nodules  of  dark  red  ironftonc  arc 
found  between  Higham  and  Shirland.  Th^ 
are  vulgarly  called  loadftones. 

Sandflone  is  found  near  Belper  with  ^ts 
larger  than  a  pea  all  through  it  of  a  rich  iron 
{axA.  Thcfe  particles  ieem  to  have  been 
fafought  togeth^  by  .attra<ftion,  las  there  is  no 
appearance  of  iron  in.  any.  o&cr  part  of  the 
ftojie. 

;  Ferruginous  Gcodes  are  found  inrthe  banks, 
about  Littleover, 

:  Iroaftone,  boulders  are  found  in  the  bind, 
over  the  coal  pits,  at  Swanwick  and  Ilkeilon. 
But  of  thefe  I  fhall  take  more  particular  notice 
under  the  head  of  extraneous  foffils, 

A  flxatumof  a.fubftance  called  cank  is  found 
in  finking  fhafts  for  coal  at  Alfretcn,  Ilkefton, 
and  Newhall.  It  is  faid  to  contain  iron,  but 
J.  believe,  is  never  findted  witha.view  of  ob- 
taining this  metal  from  it.  It  is  io  very  hard, 
;Jbat  in  boring,  for  coal  they  cannbt  pafs  thro* 
Ix  without  extreme,  difficuliy.  . . 

Bloodftones  or  Ha^natites  are  found  at 
Derby,  Spondon,  Sandiacre,  aiui  Hartington. 
I  believe,  they  may  be  alfo  met  with  in  all 
jthofe  parts  of  the  county,  in  which  red  xlay 
and  marl  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
Some  valuable  ones  have  been  picked  up  and 
i  .      .  .  ..    .     .   :  difpofed 
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difpofed  of  at  Birmingham,  whcte  they  are 
ufed  for  burnifhing  goods  plated  with  gold; 
The  beft  are  faid  to  be  found  in  a  bed  of  fandy 
red  clay. 

Ochres. 

Martial  ochres  (ferri  terra  precepitata  non 
mineraii&ta)  are  more  abundant  in  nature,  than 
any  other  kind  of  iron  ore.  Thty  are  fup- 
pofed  to  refult.from  the  decondpofition  of 
ores  of  irpn,  which  is  produced  by  water,  but 
more  efpecially  by  fixed  air.  The  acid  of  this 
air,  with  which  the  moifturc,  that  circulates 
thro'  the  earth,  is  impregnated,  gradually 
takes  away  the  phlogifton  from  the  iron,  and 
rediicesit  into  the  ftate  of  calx,^— Martial  ochre 
i&owing  tothe  oreof  fulphureous  iron,  and  is 
found  in  moft  parts  of  Derbylhire.  The  beiH 
of  which  I  have  aniy  knowledge,  is  of  a  rich 
yellow  colour  and  is  met  with  in  a' cavern  called 
the  Water  hull  near  Caftletou; 

Pale  yellow  ochre,  froniamine  near  Wih- 
fter.  This  kind  of  ochre  may  be  obferved*  in 
many  foughs, ,  belonging  to  the  coal  pits,  and 
is  the  moil  abundant,  when  the  coal  contains 
much  fulphur. 

Dark  brown  ochre  from  the  lead  mine  un- 
der the  high  Tor,  Matlqck. 

Yellow 
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Yellow  ochre  from  moft;  of  the  chalybeate 
fprings. 

Balls  of  yellow  ochre^  found  in  the  fhale  at 
Haflbp. 

Thefe  colours  deferve  the  attention  of  our 
moil  eminent  painters,  as  they  are  faid  to  be 
the  moft  durable  pigments  in  nature. 

In  Derbyfhiit  the  earth  is  in  many  places  very 
rich  in  iron.  Some  on  Braifington  moor  has 
been  worked  with  a  view  of  obtaining  this 
metal  from  it. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Buxton  and  Chd- 
morton  there  is  an  earth  lying  near  the  iKiri&ce 
of  the  colour  of  a  fox,  and  known  in  that  part 
of  the  country  by  the  name  of  fox  earth.  The* 
it  has  not  been  particularly  examined,  I  fufped 
it  contains  a  confiderable  quantity  of  iron.  In 
this  earth  the  Buxton  diamonds  are  found,  and. 
it  is  in  its  nature  £0  exceedingly  barren,  that  it 
is  fcarcely  improveabk  with  manure.  On  this 
account  the  farmers  with  all  poflible  care  avoid 
turning  up  and  mixing  it  with  the  common 
foil. 

Near  the  coal  pits  at  Denby,  Smalley,  and 
Heanor,  is  found  a  clay  fometimes  coloured 
fuperficially  by  a  dilute  blue,  and  fome|ime8 
when  newly  dug  up  it  is  obferved  to  acquire 
this  colour  upon  expofure  to  the  air.  Ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  fome  experiments  niad<?  .by  Dr. 
Whitering  upon  a  clay  apparently  fimilar,  the 
bafis  of  this  colour  is  an  irony  matter  full  of 
phlogiiion ;  for  by  ignition  upon  a  charcoal 
fire  it  flames^  turns  red^  and  becomes  magnetic, 

SEMI-METALS. 

Calamine^  minera  zinci  terre^tM* 

Profcffor  Bergman  found,  that  there  are,  in 
joo  parts  of  Hungarian  lapis  calaminaris,  84 
of.  calcined  ^inc^  3  of  calcined  iron,  about,  i 
of /pure  day,  and  12  of  ^cious^  earth..  Ir 
cannot  be  expected,  that  tlus  proportbn  ihould 
hold  good  in  common  fpecimens.  .Howeircr 
Mr.  Kirwan  ob&rves,  that  a  good  ore  fliould 
yidld  at  leaft  30  per  cent,  atkd  ifts  fpecific 
gravity  be  about  4,400  or  ^,000.     . 

Native  zinc  in  greyifh,  ^in:^  flat,  pliant, 
and  inflammable  needles  found  in  the  cavity  of 
a  piece  of  brown  lapis  cakminaris^  at  Bonfal. 
This  fpecimen  is  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Mr.  Bourn 
of  Eaftwood  in  Nottinghamftiire. 

2inc  cryilaliKedt  on  the  outfide,  in  feveral 
wedges  lik&cryftals,  from  a  mine  near  the  high. 
'Tor,  Matlock. 

Cryilals  of  zinc,  tranrparent,  of  a  garaet 
colour,  from  a  mine  near  Afliover. 

Plain 
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Plain  ibUd  calamine.     Bonfall. 

Bone  calamine,  extremely  cavernous,  fk>m 
Maflbn  hill  near  Matlock. .  This  fpecies  of 
ore  is  furtx)wed,  and  cellular,  and  appears,  as  if 
it  was  worm-eaten.  .     . 

Calamine  in  the  form  of  dog  tooth  fpar. 
Matlock.  la  this  cafe',  and  in  all  regular 
forms  the  calamine  feems  to  have  been  depo- 
fited  on  a  Ipir,  which  it  has  deftroyed,  and 
aflumed  the  figure  of.  For  I  believe,  that 
calamine  has  never  been  known  to  cryftalize. 

Rhombic  calamine  found  near  Winften 
This  has  taken  its  form  from  rhombic  fpar. 

Waxen  calamine  found  at  Matlock.  It  is 
very  cavernous,  aiid  cxaSly  of  the  colour  of 
bees  wax. 

Waxen  calamine,  from  a  mine  near  Mat- 
lock, formedjupon  a  perfe£t  fpar,  pointed  at 
both  ends. 

Nodules  ofJKatc  calamine,  from  a  mine 
near  Bonfal.  r ! 

Stala6litical  calamine,  very  ponderous,  found 
near  Bohfal. 

Stalacflitical  calamine  found  neiar  Matlock. 

Calamine,  coated  over  points  of  fpar,  which 
it  had  half  deftroyed,  from  Eyam. 

Zinc  mineralized  by  fulphur  andiron,  pfeudo- 
galena  of  Cronftedt,  is  known  m  Derbyflure 
by  the  name  of  mock  ore,  and  has  fo  great  a 

refem- 
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rcfemblance  to  lead  ore,  as  to  be  frequently 
miftaken  for  it.  Thefe  ores_  of  Zinc  are  of 
various  colour,  and  extremely  refraftory  in  the 
fire.  At  prefent  they  are  not  at  all .  ufed  for 
converting  copper  into  brafs.  As  they  are. 
found  in  abundance,  it  is  a  pity,  they  fhould 
be  fo  entirely  negledted.  The  Germans  know 
very  well  how  to  fmelt  ores  of  this  fpecies,  and 
draw  very  confiderable  profits  from  thenj. 

Black  pfeudogalena,  called  by  the  Derby- 
Ihire  miners  black  jack,  from  a  mine  near 
Wirkfworth.  Profeflbr  Bergman  fays,  that 
upon  a  juft  calculation  this  variety  contains  in 
J  00  parts  29  of  fulphur,  i  of  regulus  of  arfenic, 
6  of  water,  6  of  lead,  9  of  iron,  45  of  zinc, 
and  4  of  filiceous  earth. 

Brown  pfeudogalena,  Eyam.  According 
tp  P*  Bergman,  ore  pf  rfiis  colour  contains  ip, 
100  parts,  about  17  of  fulphur,  5  of  water, 
^  44  of  zinc,  5  of  iron,  5  q£  clay,  and  24  of 
quartz.  He  thinks  it  is  probable,  that  the  • 
zinc  is  more  dephlogifticated  in  this  than  in 
thp  other  inftances. 

PlTeudogalena  poflefRng  a  metallic  fplendor, 
M  Cromford.  From  Dr.  Bergman's  analyfis 
of  this  kind  of  ore  it  appears,  that  100  parts 
contain  52  of  zinc,  8  of  iron,  4  of  copper,  26 
of  fulphur  and  4  of  water,  together  with  ^  of 
a  iilic^Qijs  and  martial  matter, 

O  '   Blctck 
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Black  wad, 

Mr.  Wedgewood  found  by  anafyfis,  that 
22  parts  of  this  mineral  contain  nearly  2  of 
indiflbluble  earthy  chiefly  micaceous^  i  of  lead^ 
a^bout  9*  of  iron,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
manganefe.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifh 
colour,  and  is  met  with  in  diderent  ftates.  It 
is  fometimes  found  in  the  form  of  a  powder  but 
its  moft  ufual  appearance  is  that  of  a  brittle 
hardened  clay.  The  late  Mr.  Roe,  painter  of 
Derby,  above  thirty  years  ago  difcovered,  that 
by  mixing  it  with  linfeed  oil,  firft  a  heat  and 
afterwards  a  flame  would  be  produced. 

Black-wad  has  been  found  to  be  very  ufeful^ 
tts  an  oil  colour  in  houfe,  and  fliip  painting. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  latter  purpofe^^ 
and  the  principal  demand  has  been  for  the 
rayal  navy.  This  ufe  of  black-wad,  I  believe, 
was  firft  found  out  by  Mr.  Dawfon  of  Win- 
fter.  He  made  it  known  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
when  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  has  de* 
rived  confiderable  advantage  from  his  difco- 
very. 

Black-wad  is  chiefly  found  at  Elton  near 
Winfter.  It  is  generally  calcined,  before  it  is 
ufed.     There  is  a  work  for  this  purpofe  at 

•  Weniley, 
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Wenfley,  a  village  a  few  miles  diftant  from  the 
place,  where  it  is  found. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  fome  years  ago 
black-wad  was  met  with  at  Parwich. 

I  am  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  following  mineral  fubftances,  to 
be  able  to  arrange  them  properly  under  any  of 
the  foregoing  claffes.     I  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  . 
a  feparate  account  of  them  in  this  place. 

Slickenfides. 

Slickenfides  with  one  poliflied  furface,  from 
Lady-wafli  mine  near  Eyam,  and  from  Gre- 
gory mine  at  Afhover. 

Slickenfide  with  a  fmooth  furface  on  each 
fide,  from  Hay  cliff  mine  Eyam,  and  Afliover. 

The  crackling  and  explo/ions  caufed  by 
fcraping  thefe  flickenfides  with  a  pick-ax  are 
well  known,  but  hitherto  not  fatisfadorily  ac-^ 
counted  for.  They  are  faid  to  lofe  the  above 
property  very  foon  after  they  are  taken  Qut  of , 
the  mine.  '  In  regard  to  their  external  appear- 
ance, their  fmooth  fide  greatly  refembles  black 
lead  very  thinly  fpread  over  the  furface  of  any 
finooth  body.  But  the  rough  fide  looks  very 
much  like  to  common  limeftone. 

Zeolites  in  the  form  of  wedges  have  been 

lately  found  in  a  vein  on  Hopton  Mgor.   Thefe 

O  2  have 
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have  not  been  iufficiently  examined^  and  the 
above  fpccimeij  I  have  not^  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing. 

Carpolithi  of  a  white  ground  Ipotted  with 
green  of  a  lively  colour.  The  bafis  is  cauk^ 
the  green  part  is  an  indurated  pyritical  earth - 
They  were  found  at . 


SECTION     II. 

Extraneous  Fojfils. 

TTAVING  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the 
*  native  foflils  of  Derbyfliire,  which  have 
cither  fallen  under  my  infpedtion,  or  come  to 
my  knowledge,  I  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the 
extraneous  ones.  Thefe  are  extremely  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  both  their  amazing 
number  and  variety.  They  occur  in  ahnoft 
every  part  of  the  cbunty.  The  mountains  of 
limeftone,  which  extend  thro'  die  high  and  low 
Peak,  feem  to  be  compofed  of  marine  pro- 
dudlions.  Entrochi,  a  fpecies  of  ftar  fifh,  are  - 
found  almoft  every  where.  I  have  feen  con- 
tinued beds  of  them,  above  twenty  miles  in 
length.  The  number  of  Anomiae  is  prodi- 
gious^ 
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gious.     Had  Ovid  vifited  here  the  ruins  of  a 
deftroycd  world,  he  might  have  juftly  fidd, 

Vidi  faftas  ex  aequore  terras 

et  procul  a  pelago  conchs  jacuere  marinse* 

Corraioids. 

The  cone  in  cone  corraloid  is  found,  in  a 
ted  ten  inches,  deep,  on  the  furface  of /the 
fhell  marble  at  Tupton  near  Wingerworth^ 
The  cones  are  exceedingly  diftind:.  No  finer 
or  more  perfedl  foflil  of  this  kind  has  been 
ibiand  aay  where, 

A  fine  fpecimen  of  cone  within  cone  corra- 
loid, found,  at  BlackwelL 

Another  of  the  fame  kind,  found  in  finking 
a  (haft  far  a  fire  engine  at  Aldercar  in  the 
parifti  of  Heanon  It  was  met  with  at  the 
depth  of  47  feet. 

Corraloids,  with  fraall  tubes,  from  Eyam, 
The  recent  coral  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the 
red  iea.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  tubularea 
purpurea*  This  foflil  perfectly  agrees  with  it 
in  every  particular. 

Pori  fungitsB  from  Stoncy  Middleton.  The 
ipecimcns  very  perfe<fL 

Madrepores,  coral,  branched,  with  ftars  at 
the  extremity  of  each  branch.  A  fpecimen 
with  angular  branches  from  Matlock. 

O  3  Madre- 
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Madrepores  with  round  branches  from  Eyafi), 
Thefe  are  Madrepors  ramofas  ramis  rotundis 
of  Impcratus. 

Millepores,  coral,  branched,  with  the  fur- 
face  and  extremity  punftured,  as  if  pierced 
with  the  point  of  a  needlie,  from  Middleton- 
dale  and  Bonfal. 

Tubipores,  a  congeries  of  coralline  tubes 
parallel,  or  varioufly  curved,  from  Middle- 
ton  dale. 

Fungitae,  from  Hopton  moon 

Conic  fungitae,  from  Afhover, 

Aftroites,  coral,  of  tubular  texture,  with 
fmall  ftars  on  the  furface,  and  honeycomb- 
work  within  fide,  from  Afhford* 

Porpites,  from  Eyam. 

Retepores,  from  Caftleton. 

The  fea  fan  (Corrallina  reticulata)  fix)m 
Caftleton. 

Plates  of  Echini  very  curioufly  formed^ 
the  pktes  pentagonial  with  a  (inall  point  rifing 
in  the  middle>  from  Caftleton. 

Spine$  of  Echini  from  Caftleton.  . 

Entrochus,  cylindrical,  fometimcs  three 
inches,  generally  about  one  inch  long,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  flat  round  joints  with  radii  oh 
each  difh  and.  perforated  thro*  the  middle,  from 
Caftleton,  Moneyafh  Moor,  Matlock.^  Dove- 
dale  and  Wirkfwortht 

Trochites 
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Trochites  from  Bonfal  Ley. 

Oval  Trochites  from  the  fimae  place. 

Screw  itones^  ?etycfcgant,  from  Afliover* 
Thefe  'ar«  parts  of  ftar  fifh. 

Sc#ew  ftoaes  in  chert     Matlock. 

Ammonites,  Cornu  Ammoais  or  Nautilus^ 
ferpent  ftone,  flat,  Spiral,  rq^refenting  a  worm 
or  fmall  ferpent  coiled  up,  ridged  and  ftudded^ 
in  the  black  marble.     AihforxL 

Beleninites,  cylindrical,  but  conical  at  Oioc 
and  fometimes  at  bolk  ends,  generally  about 
the  length  and  thickne&  of  a  linger,  with  i 
conical  cavity  at  the  bafe.     Caftletoii. 

J<)inted  bdkmnites  in  the  black  marble. 
Afhfori 

Anomi®,  bivalve,  one  valve  gibbous,  and 
often  perforated  ^  the  bafe,  ihe  other  pla!je, 
and  lefs,  the  hinge  without  toothy  from  Caf- 
tleton,  Dov6dak>  a^d  Matkck. 

Large  anon^iae  from  Crich. 
'   I^tge  bumped  amomis  from  Matlock. 

Gryphites,  bivalve,  oblong,  fomewhat  «- 
lemMiDg  a  boat,  but  narrow  and  remarkably 
^tmnred  upw^ii^ds  a^  oi^  end^  the  vdve  plane, 
found  in  the  ired  clay  over  .the  Gypfum. 
Chdaftom 

Terrebratute,  from  Caftleton, 

Oftreopedk^esy  from  Canton, 

O  4  Bucci- 
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Buccinites,  from  Caftleton. 

Tellinac,  from  Afhover  and  Hartingtoni 

Siliceous  petxiiied  wood  is  found  in  the  gra« 
vcl  pits  near  Derby*  A  fine  piece  was  a  few 
years  ago  taken  out  of  the  pavement  of  the 
town  of  Derby. 

Petrified  rufhes  found  near  Matlock. 

Yew  in  the  fame  flate.     Matlock. 

A  petrified  fubfknce  greatly  refembling  a 
cauliflower*     Matlock. 

Mufcle  fhells  in  ironftone,  in  the  marble  at 
Tupton,  near  Wingerworth. 

Mufcle  fhells  in  the  ironflone*    Cheflerfield* 

A  regular  flratvim  of  mufcle  fhells  found 
eleven  yards  deep  at  Swanwick. 

Mufcle  fhells  in  ironflonc  84  yards  deep  at 
Cotmenhay  in  the  parifh  of  Ilkeflon. 

Animals  and  infers, 

A  finall  alligator  in  the  black  marble  at 
Afhford. 

The  tail  and  back  of  a  crocodile  are  fidd  to 
have  been  found  at  Aftiford,  and  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  a  cabinet  at  Bruflels. 

Groups  of  flies  in  the  black  marble,  Afhford. 

A  beetle  in  ironftone,  Swaiiwick, 

A  butterfly,  from  Swanwick. 
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Vegetable  imprejjions. 

An  entire  funflower,  with  all  the  fe?ds  per- 
fedtly  marked;  found  in  an  ironftone  over  the 
bed  of  coaj  at  Swanwick*  This  rare  foffil  is 
in  the  polTeffion  of  Mr*  Tatlow  of  Swanwick* 

A  refemblance  of  a  bamboo  froniSwanwick- 

A  flower  of  chryfanthemum  very,  perfeft 
from  Swanwick. 

A  flower  of  coltsfoot  from  Swanwick. 

Several  kinds  of  fern  .very  perfedl  in  iron- 
ftone from.  Swanwick. 

Equifetum  or  horfetail  very  perfeifL  Swan- 
wick^ 

A  plant  otmaiden  hair  from  Swanwick. 

Several  plants  of  fern  in  bind  from  Swan- 
.  wick. 

A  fmall  branched  mofs  in  ironftone.  Swan- 
wick. 

The  cone  of  ^  pine  tree,  in  ironftone. 
Swanwick. 

The  branch  of  a  box  tree,  in  ironftone. 
Swanwick. 

A  refemblance  of  the  flower  of  a  cadus. 
Holmesfield. 

Moft  of  thefe  foflils  are  in  the  colleftion  of 
Mr.  Tatlow.  Befides  thofe  I  have  now  enu- 
merated, he  has  feveral  other  y^ith  vegetable 

impref- 
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xmprcffions  upon  them.  But  as  the  plants  arc 
fuppofed  not  to  be  Britifli,  it  is  only  a  fkilful 
botanift,  who  can  give  them  thei^  proper 
names.  The  ironftone  and  bind  at  Chefterfield 
and  Newhall  likcwife  abound  with  vegetable 
impreffions,  many  of  w^ch  are  the  fame  widi 
thoie,  which  have  been  mentioned.  Indeed 
there  are  v«ry  few  heds  erf  ironftone  in  Dcrby- 
£hire9  in  which  they  do  ooc  in  fome  meafurc 
appear. 

I  mean,  not  to  offer  the  above  as  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  Derbyshire  fc^ls.  It  is  kn- 
poffible  it  fliould  be  fo  in  a  country,  in  which 
new  mines  are  opened  every  day.  The  prin- 
cipal merit,  which  it  has  to  recommend  it  to 
the  curious  enquirer,  is,  that  it  is  an  authentic 
lift,  not  copied  from  the  works  of  other  wri- 
ters. Many  of  the  fpecimen^  mentioned  have 
come  under  my  own  infpedtion,  chiefly  in  the 
<X)lfe6Hon  of  a  gentleman,  who  refidfed  four 
years  in  this  county  for  the  purpofe  of  examin- 
ing its  mines  and  foffil  produftions. 

If  what  I  have  written  in  this  chapttt"  is  ^f 
ufc  to  the  curious  fbffiiift,  the  principal  end 
for  which  I  have  defigned  it,  will  be  anfwcred. 
My  iatisfkdion  will  however  be  much  encreaf- 
ed,  if  it  tends  in  any  meafure  to  promote  the 
jftudy  of  this  branch  of  fcience.     What  more 

elegant 
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ctegtot  amufcment  can  offer  itfelfto  the  man 
of  leifure  and  of  fortune?  What  that  can  raife 
the  mind  more  to  the  admiration  of  the  great 

creator  ?  What  that  can  be  more  beneficial  to 

< 

the  arts  and  manufaftures  of  our  country? 
Surely  thofe,  who  are  bleffed  with  affluer\ce^ 
cannot  confider  thefe  as  ufelefs  and  ignoble 
pUrluits, 

The  charafter  of  a  mere  coUeftor  of  foflils 
has  been  with  fome  jufticc  derided*  But  evea 
jperfons  of  this  defcription  are  not  entirely  ufe- 
lefs  to  fcience*  In  their  mufeums  the  ikiiful 
mineralogift  often  meets  with  bodies,  by  which 
hfe  extends  his  knowledge*  The  matters  amaf^ 
fed  by  them  at  length  fall  into  the  poffeffion 
t)f  the  experienced  chcmlft  and  philofopher, 
Vfl^o  knows  in  what  manner  to  benefit  fociety 
by  them.  None  but  the  ignorant  and  illiberal 
can  condemn  thofe,  who  devote  their  time  to 
ufeiul  difcoveries.  It  will  admit  of  a  doubt 
whether  any  clafs  of  men  be  m^re  ferviceable 
fO  their  countiy,  excepting  thofe,  who  improve 
its  agriculture  and  manufa^ures* 

Perhaps  it  m^y  be  expeded,  that  I  (hould 
liave  entered  more  deeply  into  the  fubterranean. 
geography  of  Derbyshire,  or  at  leaft  have  more 
f)iiMicukriy  applied  the  obfervations,  which 
l^avc  been  made,  to  the  illuftration  of  this  part 

of 
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of  natural  hiflory.  But  too  few  lights  have 
yet  been  thrown  upon  the  fubje<St  to  enable  me 
to  do  it  in  the  fatisfkftocy  manner  I  could  wifh» 
Men  are  apt  to  make  indudions  from  a  certain 
number  of  remarks  formed  in  fome  particular 
diftridts ;  a  method  of  proceeding  which  muft 
be  extremely  prejudicial  to  real  knowledge. 
As  this  is  frequently  the  cafe,  it  is  much  to 
be  wifhed,  that  thofe,  who  refide  in  miijcral 
countries  would  keep  accurate  lifts  of  the 
ilrata,  veins,  their  particular  dire<ftions,  and 
dippings,  &c.  &c*  From  a  colle<ftion  of  fuch 
remarks,  judicioufly  formed,  greater  advantage 
.would  be  derived,  than  from  all  the  theories, 
;which  have  been  fuggcfted  by  the  imaginations 
of  fanciful  men*  The  earth  has  undergone 
fuch  various  changes  fince  its  formation,  the 
original  beds  have  fufFered  fo  great  alteratipn 
Jboth  from  water  and  fire,  that  we  can  fcarcely 
hope,  that  any  perfed:  fyftem  fhould  ever  be 
eftablifhed.  If  man,  with  dl  his  reafon  aiud 
ftudy,  cannot  thoroughly  underftand  the  law5 
of  attradtion,  by  which  a  fingle  cryflalizatioa 
is  formed,  how  can  he  cxped  to  comprehend 
thofe,  by  which  the  almighty  thought  fit  to 
create  and  govern  the  world?  His  workfe-far 
furpafs  our  feeble  ideas,  and  we  miay  with 
propriety  fay   with   that  excellent  naturaiiil: 

Bertraiid» 
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Bertrand,  *\  Reconnoiflbns  qu'il  faut  toujours 
remonter  et  fouvent  s'arreter  a  la  fyftematique 
de  Tunivers  fagemeht  forme  par  Ic  createur  in-* 
finiment  puiflant.  C'efl:  la  premiere  caufe  ct 
la  derniere  raifon  de  tout." 


CHAP.    VL 

Medicinal  waters  and  baths. 

'TpHE  analyfis  of  mineral  and  medicinal 
waters  is  a  bufinefs,  which  for  fomc  years 
paft  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  moft 
eminent  chemifts  in  Europe.  Profeflbr  Berg- 
man at  Upfal  in  Saxony,  M.  Monet,  M, 
Duchanoy,  and  M.  de  Fourcroy  in  France, 
and  Drs.  Faulconer,  Percival,  and  Pearfon  m 
our  own  country,  have  each  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  the  difcoveries  and  improvements, 
which  they  have  made  in  this  branch  of  know^ 
ledge.  However,  tho'  confiderable  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  fubjeft  by  their  ingeni-* 
ous  labours,  the  analyfis  of  mineral  waters  is 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  degree  of  precifion,  to 
which  it  may  perhaps  be  fome  day  carried. 

Many 
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Many  clrdumftances  and  qualifications  arc  «- 
quifite  for  a  fuccefsflil  profecution  of  fuch  an 
undertaking.  Whoever  attempts  this  difficult 
part  of  chemiftry  fhould  have  a  cofrc<ft  know- 
ledge of  the  ingredients  ufually  contained  in 
tjiefe  waters,  be  perfeaiy  acquainted  with  all 
chemical  phaenomena,  and  cxcrcife  peculiar 
addrefs^  in  order  to  perforoi  the  operation  with 
fufficient  accuracy.  •  He  fhould  alfo  attend  to 
the  fituation  of  the  fpring,  and  nature  of  the 
foil.  The  natural  as  well  as  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  water  fhould  likewife  be  examined  i 
its  tafle,  finell,  colour,  weight,  tranfparence, 
and  temperature.  When  I  confider  the  indif- 
penlible  neceffity  of  all  thefe  qualifications  ai^d 
circumflances,  I  fhould  not  attcnipt  to  give 
an  account  of  the  mineral,  medicinal  waters  of 
Derbyfhire,  had  I  not  received  confiderablc 
affiflance  in  the  execution  of  fuch  a  defign. 
I  have  not  only  availed  myfelf  of  the  experi- 
ments and  obfervations,  which  have  already 
been  made,  on  the  mofl  renowned  fprings  in 
the  county,  but  have  been  favoured  with  other 
no  lefs  valuable  communications  refpefting 
them,  which  I  am  fornifhed  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  the  public. 

The  difcovery,  which  has  lately  been  made 
of  the  ingredients  contained  in  mineral  waters, 
has  railed  in  the  minds  of  fome  perfons  a  doubt 

concern- 
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concerning  their  real  efficacy  and  ufefulnefs^ 
Perhaps  in  fomc  inftances  they  may  have  beea  • 
extolled  above  their  juft  defert.  But  it  is  an 
unqueftionable  fad,  that  they  daily  give  relief 
in  many  cafes,  and  in  others  entirely  remove 
the  (iiforders,  for^rhich  they  are  recommended. 
Befides,  the  caufe  would  not  appear  fo  inade- 
quate to-the  efFeit  produced,  if  a  proper  degree 
.of  attention  was  paid  to  the  feveral  fubftanccs, 
with  which  mineral  waters  are  impregnated. 
The  fixed  air,  which  they  generally  contain^ 
is  known,  when  ^idminiflered  alone,  in  many 
cafes  tx)  have  a  very  powerful  and  ialutary  in^* 
fluence*  Nor  are  the  faline  matters,  which  ajie , 
found  in  them,  lefs  efficacious  and  ufeful. 
M.  de  Fourcroy  obferves,  that  the  flrong  tafte 
and  extreme  difTolubility  of  calcareous  marine 
felt,  and  marine  fcdt  of  magnefia  fhew,  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  of  power  on 
the  folids  and  fluids  of  the  human  body.  He 
adds,  it  is  owing  to  this  mixture,  that  common 
felt  has  an  irritating  adtion,  is  fharp  and  purga- 
tive, and  has  greater  energy  than  refined  fait. 

The  great  utility  of  mineral  waters  will  be 
ftiU  more  eafily  conceived  and  admitted,  if  it  be 
conlidered,  that  they  require  much  time  to 
produce  their  full  effed:.  In  fome  cafes  a  large 
quantity  of  the  fluid  mufl  be  drank,  before 

any 
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any  benefit  can  be  received  from  them,  .  It 
is  well  known,  that  fuccefs  often  attends  the 
fimpleft  remedies,  when  they  are  employed; 
with  patience  and  pcrfeverance.  And  mineral 
waters  may  be  juftly  ranked  among  thefe  re- 
medies of  flow  operation.  Confidering  them 
in  this  light  Profeffor  Bergman  obferves,  they 
cfled:  furprizing  cures  every  day  and  fuch  a^ 
could  not  be  expefted  from  any  other  mode  of 
cure  hitherto  diicovered.  We  are  not  to  at- 
tribute thefe  efFcdts  to  fimple  water  confidered 
by  itfelf,  for  according  to  this  fuppofition  they 
would  be  produced  in  every  place  alike,  but  to 
the  fubftances  mixed  with  it  and  diflblved  in  it, 
by  which  it  is  Sharpened,  and  as  it  were  arm^- 
cd  with  fuch  efficacy^ 

I  hope,  that  by  means  of  the  obfervations, 
which  are  made  in  the  following  pages,  on  the 
mineral  waters  of  Derbyfliire,  their  nature  will 
be  better  underftood.  They  may  alfo  tend  to 
throw  light  upon  thofe,  which  are  found  in 
other  Situations,  and  which  upon  examination 
appear  to  contain  the  fame  fubftances.  For 
the  efFefts  produced  by  one  may  be  expedled 
to  arife  from  a  ufe  of  the  other.  Or  on  the 
contrary  fhould  it  be  difcovered,  that  by  apa- 
lyfis  they  refemble  any  other  mineral  watery 
in  their  ingredients,  it  may  be  known  from  au 
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attention  to  the  diforders,  for  which  thefe  arc 
recommended,  in  what  cafes  thofe  of  Derby- 
fhire  may  be  ufed  with  advantage/ 

In  a  country,  abounding  with  foflils  the  wa- 
ters naturally  m«ft  contain  in  Iblution  earthy, 
faline,  and  metallic  fubftances.  It  may  there- 
fore be  expefted,  that  in  Derbyfhire  mineral 
waters  will  be  met  with  in  great  number  and 
variety.  I  profefs  not  to  enumerate  and  ex- 
amine them  all.  To  do  this,  would  be  almoft 
an  endlefs  taik.  On  this  account  I  mean  to 
confine  the  obfervations,  I  fhall  niake,  to  a  few 
of  the  moft  remarkable. 

In*  treating  on  medicinal  waters  moft  writers 
have  formed  them  into  claffes.  But  the  diver- 
fity,  which  appears  in  their  arrangements, 
plainly  ftiews,  that  fuch  .diftin<5tions  are  in  a 
great  meafiire  arbitrary,  tho'  perhaps  not  en- 
tirely ufelefs.  I  ihall  not  therefore  be  folicitous 
about  the  accuracy  and  preciifion  of  the  order, 
in  which  I  ihall  place  the  mineral,  medicinal 
waters  of  Derbyfhire.  My  leading  aim  will  be 
to  difpofe  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  (hall 
appear  calculated  to  give  the  moft  clear  and 
diftinft  idea  of  their  impregnation  and  ufes. 

It  may  be  deferving  of  notice,   that  all  the 

mineral  waters  of  Derbyftiire  of  a  chalybeate 

and  fulphureous  nature,  where  I  have  had  an 
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pppottunity  of  examining  their  iituation>  arife 
in  beds  of  fhale.  And  from  this  circumfbnce 
it  ieems  probable,  that  thejr  derive  their  im* 
pregnation  from  this  fubftance.  Such  a  con- 
jcdhire  is  ftrengthened  by  obfcrving,  that,  in 
dry  feafons,  feveral  of  the  fprings  become 
weaker.  This  i?  remarkably  the  cafe  in  regard 
to  the  martial  vitriol  water  at  Heage.  The 
degree  of  its  ftrength  is  entirely  determined  by 
the  Aate  of  the  weather.  I  am  credibly  in^ 
formed,  that,  when  there  has  been  no  rain 
during  fome  months,  the  vitriolic  tafte  by 
which  it  is  diftinguifhed,  has  been  fcarcely 
perceptible.  As  dierc  is  no  moifture  in  the 
ground  to  diffolvc  the  fubftance,  from  which 
the  water  derives  its  impregnation,  the  well  is 
fupplied  with  that  only,  which  diftills  from 
other  parts  of  the  earth  in  its  neighbourhood. 

In  refped  to  the  warm  fprings,  it  is  alfo 
obfervable,  that  they  appear  at  the  furface  near 
thefe  beds  of  flule-  Though  they  break  out 
in  the  ftratum  of  iimeftone,  yet  'they  are  found 
only  in  thofe  parts  of  the  county  near  which 
it  ceafes  to  appear.  Buxton,  Matdock  and 
Stoney  Middleton  all  lie  upon  the  borders  of 
that  extenfive  traftof  limeftone,  which  appears 
on  the  north-weft  fide  of  'Derbyfhire.  I  meaa 
not  to  Infer  from  this  fituation  of  the  warm 
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fprings,  that  they  receive  their  impregnation 
from  ftxale.  I  have  only  taken  notice  of  it, 
as  this  cifciunftance  may  poffibly  lead  tb/  dif-r 
coveries  refpedting  the  origin  of  thefe  warm 
waters. 

Medicinal Jprin^s  and  baths  at  Buxton, 

Theie  are  entitled  to  a  very  particular  and 
diftinguiihed  notice  on  account  of  both  their 
very  antient  reputation  and  great  ufefulnefe. 
It  will  icarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  Buxton 
on  account  of  its  warm  fprings  was  frequented 
by  the  Rom^s  at  the  time,  when  they  were 
in  poflefiion  o^  this  country.     In  Camden's 
Britannia  notice  is  taken  of*  a  Roman  wall  ce- 
mented with  red  Roman  plaifter  clofe  by  St, 
Anne's  well,  near  which  were  the  ruins  of  an 
antient  bath.     And  in  the  year  1781,  when 
the  foundations  of  the  Crefcent  were  dug,  the 
ihape  and  dimenfions  of  this  bath  might  be 
very  clearly  difcerncd.     Its  form  appeared  to 
be^  an  oblong  fquare,    or  parallelogram.     It 
meafured  from  eaA  to  weft  thirty  feet,  and 
fifteen  in  the  contrary  diredion.     The  fpring 
was  fituated  at  the  weft  eqd,  and  at  the  eaft 
might  be  plainly  perceived  a  flood  gate,  by 
means  of  which  die  watei  was  let  out.     The 
wall  was  built  with  limeftone  and  appeared  to 
Vz  be 
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not  bidlt  tai  nearly  the  middie  of  the  preient 
cenfuiy.  Bcfides  the  hall  there  are  in  die  ril^ 
kge  f^versd  other  houfes  defigned  for  the  fame 
ptirpofe#  But  none  of  them  are  equal  to  it  in 
jize  Of  C6nvenience  of  (itoation.  However 
there  has  been  lately  ere£ted  and  is  now  finiih-* 
ing  a  range  of  building,  wluch  in  beauty  and 
magnificence  rivals,  if  not  exceeds,  any  other 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom*  It  is  confiru&ed 
in  the  form  of  a  crefcent  with  a  coUonade  es-^ 
tending  die  whole  length  of  the  front*  The 
fpah  of  the  building  is  257  feet*  The  coUo- 
nade within  the  pillars  is  7  feet  wide^  and  1 1 
feet  high*— The  crefcent  confifts  of  7  dwellmg 
houfes  and  an  hotel.  The  dwelling  houfci 
contain  il  rooms  each,  and  the  hotel  20^ 
Befides  thefe  there  are  93  in  the  attic  ftory  of 
the  whole  building*  The  affembly  room/ 
which  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  is  75  feet  6 
inches  long,  36  feet  2  inches  wid?,  and  30 
feet  highi  An  elegant  ftone  baluftrade  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  front,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Cavendifli  family  neatly  cArVed  in  ftone  are 
fixed  in  the  center*  The  whole  number  of 
windows  in  this  magnificent  building  is  378. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  afcertain  with  exaanefs 

the  number  of  the  company,  who  refort  to 

Buxton  every  feafon*     It  is  computed,   that 

the  public  buildings  and  private  lodgings  will 

'  accom* 


accoimnodate  500  |>eribii€>  b^des  the  regular 
inhabitaiits  of  tho  place*  And  it  is  well  knowjj, 
that,  for  fomc  years  paft,  feveral  perfons  have 
occaiionall^  been  obliged  to  feek  bdgings  in 
the  neighbouring  viflages. 

Prom  this  flcetchof  the  hiftory  of  the  vmrm 
medicinal  water  at  Buxton,  it  appears,  that  it 
is  pofTefied  of  a  y^  antient  and  diftinguiihdl 
reputation.  But,  whether  it  has  a  juft,  and 
Well  founded  claim  to  it,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  a  regular  detail  of  the  cures,  which 
it  has  effedited,  or  by  an  c^Kunination  of  the 
dijScrent  fubftances,  with,  whidk  it  is  impreg- 
nated.. In  regard  to  the  former  method  of 
inveftigation,  very  little  cm:  nothing  has  been 
done.  But  to  difcover  its  chemical  ]prpperties 
fome  pains  and  ingenuity  have  been  employed. 
With  this  view  feveral  analyfes  have  been 
made.  However  there  apprars  fome  dilagree- 
nient  of  opinic^  both  concerning  the  ingredi- 
wits,  which  the  water  contdns,  and  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  exift. 

Dr.  Percival,*  who  firft  analyfed  Buxton 
water  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  lays,  that 
it  contains  calcareous  earth,  foflil  alkali,  and 
fea  61t,  but  in  very  fmall  proportion.  For  a 
gallon  of  the  water,  when  evaporated,  yields 
P4  23 
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2  3  or  24  grains  of  fediment.  It  ftrikes  a  flight 
greeii  colour  with  iyrup  of  violets,  fuficrs  ndk 
change  from  an  infufion  of  g^s,  from  fixed 
vegetable  dkali^  or  from  the  mineral  acids  j 
^becomes  milky  with  the  volatil  alkali,  and 
with  £iccharum  £iturni,  and  lets  fall  a  preci* 
pitate  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
folution  of  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  this  water  is  precifdy  equal 
to  that  of  rain  water,  when  their  temperatures 
ate  the  iame,  but  it  weighs  4  grains  in  a  pint 
lighter,  when  firft  taken  from  the  fpring. 
The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  about  82  de-^ 
grees  of  Farenheit's  thermometer,  that  of  St. 
Anne's  well,  as  it  is  ^  fraaller  body  of  water 
and  expofed  to  the  open  air,  is  fomewhat  lefs. 
The  water  is  tmnlparent,  fparkling,  and  highly 
grateful  to  the  palate.  He  adds,  this  cele- 
brated fpring  abounds  with  a  mineral  fpirit  or 
mephitic  air,  in  which  its  flimulus^  and  indeed 
its  efficacy  confifts,  and  which  is  qidbkly  dif-- 
lipated  by  expofure  to  the  air. 

According  to  the  account  given,  by  Dr. 
Higgins,  Buxton  water  afforded,  in  a  Win* 
chefter  gallon,  17  grains  and  i6-toths  of  fcdi- 
ment,  of  which  nj  grains  were  calcareous 
earth  combined  with  acidulous  gas,  if  grain 
of  felenite,  34  grains  pf  fea  fait,  il  grain  of 
marine  fait  of  magnefia,  and  i-20th  grain  was 

iron 
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iron  combined  with  acidulous  gis,  erclufivc 
0f  die  quantity  contained  in  calcareous  earth 
in  die  heat  of  boiling  water >» 

Dr.  Pearfon,  whofe  'analyfis  is  the  laft,  I 
have  feen  or  heard  of,  aflerts,  that,  the  tepid 
.fprings  at  Buxton  aiford,  upon*  evaporation, 
16  grains  of  folid  matter  in  a  gallon  of  water. 
Of  this  quantity  he  found  ij  of  fea  fait,  2i  of 
yitriolic  felenite,  and  1 14  of  calcareous  earth*. 
He  informs  us  alfo,  that  a  pint  of  this  water 
is- from  6  to  8  grains  heavier  than  diftillal  wa- 
ter, and  that  its  temperature  in  the  gentleman's 
bath  is  from  8ii  to  82,  and  in  new  St.  Anne*« 
well  from  81  to  81*. 

In  refpedt  to  the  mineral  fpirit,  contained 
in  Buxton  water.  Dr.  Pearfon  has  departed. 
from  the  general  opinion  of  thofe,  who  had 
gone  before  him.  He  fays,  it  is  not  fixed  air, 
becaufc  it  does  not  refemble  it  either  in  tafte, 
or  the  appearance  of  its  bublcs.  And,  as  it  if 
without  fmell,  he  concludes  it  is  not  hepatic 
vapour,  or  phlogifton.  He  ftileslt  a  perma- 
nent vapour  compounded  of  air  and  phlogifton 
*nd  confidcrs  it  as  the  fame  with  the  choke  or 
fire  damp  found  in  coal  pits.  He  alfo  difco- 
vered  by  a  feries  of  experiments,  that  it  was 
unfit  for  the  refpiration  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fifh,  and  amphibious  creatures.  Byt  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  may  be  taken  into  the  ftofnach 

without 
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'  Withoat  mjtiry»  that  light  and  flame  are  eacw 
tinguifhed  by  it»  abd  that  it  is  not  at  all  changed 
by  being  a  long  ti|De  in  conta<%  with  conunon 
or  lime  water. 

However,  tho'  Dr*  Pearfon  denies  the  mi# 
ncral  fpirit  of  Buxton  water  to  be  fixed  air,  he 
allows,  that  it  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  that 
fluid.  He  ^lys,  that  this  is  half  the  quantity 
of  that>  which  is  found  in  common  fpring 
water. 

It  is  imagined^  that  the  fprings  at  Buxton 
have  one  conmion  origin.  If  this  be  the.  cafe, 
the  water,  as  it  rifes  tdwards  the  fiir£kce,  mufl: 
divide  into  feveral  ftreams.  For  it  has  many 
diflx^rent  difcharges.  It  is  iaid,  that  it  fprings 
up  not  only  in  all  the  baths,  but  likewife  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth  between  the  hall  and 
the  crefcent. 

The  baths,  which  are  three  in  number, 
have  been  formed  at  diflFerent  periods.  The 
gentlonen's  hals  been  built  time  immemorial, 
that  t£  die  ladies  is  of  more  modern  date,  and 
the  other,  which  is  approjpriated  to  the  uie  of 
the  poor,  has  been,  only  a  few  years,  finifhed* 
They  are  all  adjoining  to  one  another,  but  in 
diftina  apartments.  In  the  gendemen's  bath 
the  water  rifes  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  in  a  ftra- 
tum  of  limeftone,  and  in  the  other  two  it  ififues 
thro'  feveral  feams  in  the  floor.      It  has  been 

calcu- 
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eafibulated^  that  all  die  fprings  throw  oat  watef 
at  the  tate  of  60  gallons  in  a  mtimte.  Dn 
Pearfon  found,  the  ge^tkman's  bath  was  iilkd 
to  the  height  of  five  feet  in  50  minutes,  and 
that  two  hours  and  iifty  minutes  \/trere  fequired 
to  fiil  all  the  threc'baths. 

I  am  informed,  that,  about  three  quarters  o£ 
It  mile-wcftward  from  the.  baths,  other  fprin^ 
have  been  difcovered,  and  that  during  \he  lall 
fummer  a  fcheme  was  in  agitatbn  for  ereding; 
buildings  near  diem  for  the  accommodation  of 
company^  Theire  is  very  fmall  room  to  doubt^ 
that  there  are  warm  fpring^  in  this  part  of  the 
valley^  It  has  long  been  obferved,  that  fnow 
mdts  fooner  here  than  in  the  ndi^botiring 
country :  and  it  does  not  feem  reafonable  td 
afcribe  this  effedt  to  any  other  caufe  than  the 
exift^ice  of  warm  waters  in  this  fituation. 

The  medicinal  virtues  and  ufes  of  Buxton 
Water  may  h%  in  fome  meafure  learnt  from  an 
Attention  to  the  fubftances,  with  which  it  is 
impregnated^  By  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
fcflfeds,  which  thcfe  have  upon  the  hunian 
cbnftitutioii>  fome  opinion  may  be  formed  con- 
tcrning  the  cafes,  in  which  it  may  be  recom- 
taended  with  i&fety  and  advantage*  However 
t  well  authenticated  detail  of  the  various  cures, 
which  it  has  performed,  wwld  throw  cqual> 

if 
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if  not  ^1  clearer,  light  upon  the  fubjed.  But 
no  fuch  regifter  has  hitherto,  been  kept.  All 
therefore,  which  can  be  at  prefent  done  with 
a  view  of  afcertaining  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
Buxton  water  is  to  mention  a  few  diforders,  in 
which  its  beneficial  efficacy  has  been  moft 
evident  and  decifive.  Now  it  may  be  aflerted 
with  the  mofl  unqueftionable  authority,  that 
it  has  been  repeatedly  ufed  with  diftinguifhed 
fuccefs  for  the  gout,  rheumatifm,  nephritic 
and  bilious  diforders,  and  for  moft  complaints 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  It  has  been  alfo 
recommended  in  other  cafes.  But  as  in  them 
its  ialutary  efFet^s  have  not  been  fo  manifeil  and 
undoubted,  it  feems  fcarcely  worth  while  to 
toention  thctii.  » 

There  are  a  few  circumftances  attending  the 
ufe  of  Buxton  water,  of  which  it  may  not  be 
improperto  take  notice.  When  drank  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity,  it  is  found  to  poflcfs  a 
binding  and  heating  quality,  and  is  produdive 
of  many  feverifti  fymptoms.  With  a  view  of 
preventing  fuch  difagrceable  efFeds,  it  is  ufual 
to  recommend  a  gentle  purgative  to  keep  the  body 
open.  However  it  fometimes  happens,  that 
Buxton  water,  when  it  is  firft  drank,  is  followed 
by  a  diredly  oppofite  confequence.  This  I 
believe  may  generally  be  confidcred  as  a  favour- 
able 
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able  fign/  At  leaft  I  have  known,  inftances,  in 
whichits  felutary  influencehas  been  experienced, 
when  it  has  operated  in  this  manner. 

There  is  an  inconvenience  attending  the 
gentlemen's  bjth,  which  it  is  more  eafy  to 
point  out  than  to  remedy.  Thofe  who  make 
life  of  it,  are  obliged  to  drefs  and  undrefs  in  the 
bath  room  itfelf  andall  the  time  are  expofed  to 
the  warm  and  moift  air  with  ^hich  it  k  filled* 
Perhaps  in  fome  complaints  no  bad  cfFedte  may 
arife  from  this  circumftance ;  but  in  other 
difordcrs  it  has  been  thought  to  counteradt, 
rather  than  promote  the  good  efficacy  of  the 
water.  This  may  be  rcafonably  fuppofed  to  be 
the  cafe  with  perfpns  of  a  relaxed  habit,  who 
make  ufe  of  the  bath  as  a  cold  one,  with  a 
view  of  bracirig  and  ftrengthening  the  fyftem. 

Tho'the  ladies  bath  is  not  fubjeft  to  the 
inconvenience  I  have  now  mentioned,  yet  it  will 
admit  oF  improvement.  If  the  dreffing  room 
opened  diredly  into  the  bath  room,  fuch  an 
alteration  would  render  it  more  fafe,  and 
commodious. 

The  expences  at  the  feveral  houfes,  which 
are  open  for  the  reception  of  ct)mpany  are  not 
materially  different.  But  the  company  from 
the  Hall,  and  the  Eagle  and  Child  (both  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Devonibire)  have  the 

privi- 
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priyilcdga  of  bathing  at  an  eariier  hoar  than 
thoi^  who  come  from  any  other  lodging 
houfe* 

The  poor  at  their  hath  are  not  only  exempted 
from  all  charge,  but  alio  meet  with  great 
afliftance  and  fupport  from  the  charitable  con- 
tribution of  the  company,  who  rcfort  to  Buxton. 
It  is  cufbomary  for  every  new  comer,  ifhcftays 
snore  than  one  day,  to  give  a  (hilling  for  their 
ufe,  which  is  coUeded  and  taken  care  of  by  the 
ileward  of  the  houfe  in  which  he  happens  to 
lodge  And  the  fum  raifed  in  this  way 
during  the  courfe  of  the  feafon  h^s  fome  years 
paft  been  very  confiderable.  The  common 
weekly  allowance  to  the  poor  is  fix  fhillingsi 
and  (hould  any  of  them  be  more  weak  and 
necefiitous  than  ordinary,  it  is  ufiial  to  add 
four  fliillings  to  fuch  a  charity, 

^uxttfn  is  a  place  of  re£brt  for  pkailire  as 
well  as  health.  The  common  amu£ements  are, 
in  the  morning,  taking  the  air,  and  ibmetimes 
hunting,  and,  in  the  evening,  plays  or  dancing; 
To  the  former  purpofes  the  neighbouring 
country  is  excellendy  adapted.  Being  high  and 
open  it  forms  a  pleafing  contrail  to  thofe,  xvho 
are  accuilcmied  to  low  or  flat  fi tuations ,  When 
a  dance  is  intended  at  any  of  the  houfes,  it  is 
iifual  to  fend  cards  of  invitation  to  the  company^ 

who 
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who  loG^  in  ptho*  parts  of  the  village^  and 
tho&9  who  wifli  to  join  in  the .  amufement^ 
affemble  imincdiately  after  fupper* 

Matlock  water  and  bath. 

The  warm  fprings  at  Matlock  have  not  been 
fo  long  difcoveredf  nor  are  they  poflefled  of  fo 
high  a  reputation  as  thofe  iituated  at  Buxton* 
They  were  firft  noticed  about  the  year  1698^ 
when  the  bath  was  jSaved  and  built  by  the  Rev. 
Mn  Fern  of  Matlock  and  Mr.  Heyward  of 
Cromford.  It  was  afterwards  put  into  tibe 
hand$  of  George  Wragg^  who  to  confirm  his 
claim  and  title  took  a  leafe  of  it  fixHn  the  feveral 
lords  of  the  manor  for  99  years,  paying  them 
a  fine  of  1 50  pounds  and  the  yearly  ant  of 
fix-pence  each*  He  then  built  a  i^w  fmali 
rooms  adjoining  to  the  batbt  which,  it  is  iaid, 
were. but  a  poor  convenience  for  ftrangers^ 
The  leafe  and  property  of  Wragg  were  after^ 
wards  purchafed  by  Meflrs,  Smith  »and  Penel 
of  Nottingham  for  nearly  loooL  Thefe  gen^ 
tlemen  eredted  two  large  commodious  buildings 
with  ftables  and  other  conveniences,  and  niade 
a  coach  road  to  Matlock  £ridge»  In  a  fhort 
time  afterwards  this  road  w^s  carried  down  the 
valley  ipwiirds  Cromford^  and  a  paflage  blafted 

thro' 
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thro*  the  rock  near  that  place»  by  means  of 
which  a  communication  ^Vas  opened  with  the 
Ibuthem  part  of  the  county* 

Some  years  after  another  fpring  was  dif- 
covered  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  old  one.  In  this  fituation  like- 
wife  a  bath  was  formed,  a  lodging  houfe  built, 
and  other  conveniences  provided  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  company,  who  might  refort 
thither. 

At  a  ftill  later  period  a  third  fpring  was 
met  with  three  or  four  hundred  yards  eaft  of 
that,  which  was  firft  noticed,  but  being  of  a 
colder  temperature  than  either  of  the  other,  was 
neglected.  It  being  however  imagined,  that 
the  water  flowing  from  it  was  mixed  with 
another  fpring,  fcvera!  attempts  weVe  then 
'made  to  feparate  them  from  each  other ;  and  in 
the  fummer  of  1786  the  means  employed  for 
this  purpofe  were  attended  with  the  defired 
fiiccds.  By  driving  a  level  into  the  hill,  they 
have  gone  beyond  the  point,  where  the  two 
forts  of  water  mix,  and  conveyed  the  warmer, 
by  a  proper  channel  into  a  bath,  which  has  been 
built  near  a  lodging  houfe,  lately  opened  for 
the  reception  of  company. 

The  water  at  Matlock,  like  that  at  Buxton, 
has  gradually  rifen  to  the  degree  of  reputation, 
which  it  now  pofleflfes.     Some  idea  may  be 

formed 
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formed,  of  the  eftecm,  in  which  it  is  held  from 
the  company,  which  frequent  the  place  every  • 
'i^on.  It  is  calculated/  that  the  bath 
houfes,  in  conjunction  with  the  private  lodg- 
ings in  their  neighbourhood,  will  accommodate 
about  1 50  perfons  5  and  it  is  well  known  that, 
during  the  height  of  the  laft  feafons,  they  were 
not  large  enough  to  receive  all  the  company, 
which  vifited  the  place, 

According  to  Dr.  Pcrcival,  Matlock  water 
is  grateful  to  the  palate  and  of  an  agreeable 
warmth,  but  exhibits  no  marks  of  any  mineral 
fpirit  either  by  its  tafte,  fparkling  appearance 
in  the  glafs,  or  with  fyrup  of  violets.  It  is 
very  flightly  imprjegnatcd  with  felenite  orbther 
earthy  falts,  and  of  this  ita  comparative  levity 
affords  alfo  a  further  proof.  It  weighs  only  4 
grains  in  a  pint  heavier  than  diftilled  Water. 
The  precipitation  of  a  grey  powder,  by  adding 
a  folution  of  filver  in  aqua  fortis  to  the  water, 
renders  it  probable  that  a  fmall  portion  of  fea 
fait  is  contained  iij  it. 

Dr.  Pearfon  fays,  it  has  been  reported  to 
contain  in  a  gallon  of  water  40  grains  of  fedi- 
ment,  which  is  called  nitre,  alkaline  earth, 
and  fea  felt.  He  obferves  himfelf,  that  it  is 
impregnated  with  rather  more  fixed  air,  than 
Buxton  water,  and  that  a  pint  weighs  eight 
grains  heavier  than  diftilled  water, 

(^'  I  found 
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I  found,  that  with  fyrap  of  violets  the  wa- 
ter at  the  fpring  upon  the  hill  was  turned 
greeniih  and  therefore  conclude,  that  it  con- 
tains a  imall  quantity  of  foflil  alkali-  Upon 
the  addition  of  gaUs  and  PrufIi$iiQ  Hxivium  no 
chjange  whatever  was  produced.  That  it  con- 
tains calcareous  earth  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 
This  is  manifeft  from  the  copious  precipitate^ 
which  takes  place  upon  adding  the  fixed  vege- 
table alkali,  but  more  efpecially  from  the  large 
quantity  of  this  fubftance,  which  is  dcpofited 
in  the  kettles,  and  other  veflels,  in  which  it  is 
ufually  boiled*  On  pouring  vitriolic  acid  on  a 
ibxall  pprtion  of  jGbdiment,  colle(Sedin  this  man- 
tier,  a  very  ftrong  eflfervefcence  enfued. 

In  refpeft  to  the  temperature  of  Matlock 
water  it  is  found,  that  Farenhcit's  thermome- 
ter rifes  in  it  to  66  degrees  at  the  fpring,  and 
68  in  the  bath.  But  the  water  at  the  fpring 
upon  the  hill  has  about  one  degree. lefs  of  heat. 
The  fpring,  which  was  laft  difcovered,  was  at 
firft  reported  to  be  6  or  7  degrees  warmer 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  but  is  now  faid 
to  be  of  nearly  the  fame  temperature. 

Perhaps  it  may  throw  ftill  additional  light 
upon  the  nature  of  Matlock  water  to  obferve, 
that  the  following  plants  generalty  grow  ind 
jSourifli  in  it,  water  creffes,  horfeipint,  brook 
lime,  garlic,  fcurvy  grafs.     For  I  am  informed 

thefe 
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thefe  contain  volatU  alkali,  both  fluid  and  con- 
crete, and  empyreumatic  oil,  fubftances  which 
are  found  in  all  animal  bodies.  From  analogy 
it  feems  therefore  not  unreafonable  to  conclude, 
that  the  ingredients,  which  it  contains,  are 
friendly  to  the  conftitution  of  man. 

Dr.  Percival§  obferves,  that  Briftol  and  Mat-^ 
lock  waters  appear  to  refemble  each  other 
both  in  their  chemical  and  niedicinal  quali- 
ties. In  Hedlic  cafes,  haemoptoes,  the  diabe- 
tes, and  other  diforders,  in  which  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  quick  and  irregular,  he 
apprehends  Matlock  water  on  fome  accounts 
claims  the  preference  to  that  of  BriftoL  For 
as  it  is  not  fenfibly  Impregnated  with  a  mineral 
fpirit,  it  fhould  feem  lefs  difpofed  to  quicken 
the  pulfe,  and  may  therefore  be  drank  in  larger 
quantity..  But  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  climate  of  Briftol  is  fuperior  to  that  of 
Matlock ;  a  circumftance  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  confumptive  patients.  Situated 
in  a  deep  tho'  delightful  valley  and  furrounded 
by  very  high  mountains,  the  fun  difappears  at 
Matlock  earlier  in  the  evening,  the  fogs  are 
longer  in  difperfing,  and,  it  may  be  prefumed, 
rain  falls  here  more  frequently  and  copioufly 
than  in  other  places.  For,  at  Chatfworth, 
which  is  cncompaffed  alfo  with  hills  and  is 
Qji  about 
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about  I  o  miles  diftant,  1111764,  1765,  1767^ 
1768,  about  33  inches  of  rain  fell  at  a  medium 
each  year. 

Since  Dr.  Percival  made  his  obfcrvations  on 
the  impregnation  and  ufes  of  Matlock  water> 
Dr.  Francis  Armftrong,  Phyfician  at  Up- 
pingham in  the  county  of  Rutland,  has  ad^ 
dreffed  the  public  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  -f*  He 
fays,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  examine  par- 
ticularly into  the  properties  of  Matlock  fprings 
and  may  with  truth  aflert,  that  they  are  of  .the 
fame  nature  with  the  Briftol  water,  equal  in 
fome  cafes,  and  .preferable  in  many.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  the  air  of  Matlock  is  in  the  leaft 
unfavourable  to  confumptive  patients,  where 
the  lungs  are  not  injured  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  render  a  recovery  very  doubtful,  either  from 
the  ufe  of  medicine  or  water  \  nor  have  I,  in 
my  whole  practice,  had  the  leaft  complaint  of 
this  inconvenience  from  any  of  my  patients. 

I  ordered  a  mbft  amiable  lady  laft  year  to 
drink  the  Matlock  waters  in  a  confirmed 
phtifis  puhnonalis,  and  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that 
I  muft  own,  I  never  expedted  to  fee  her  return. 
Being  greatly  interefted  in  her  prefervation,  I 
gave  her  fiill  dire<5lions  how  to  proceed.  With 
much  difficulty  fhe  reached  the  place.  The 
company,  in  a  very  uncandid  manner,  cried 

out, 
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leyut,  **  What  a  cruel  phyfician,  to  fend  the 
lady  fo  far  from  home  to  die!*'  I  faw  the  lady 
but  three  days  befdre  fhe  left  home,  otherwife 
fhe  would  have  vifited  Matlock  much  fooner. 
She  ftriftly  perfevered  in  the  rules  laid  down, 
and  in  a  fortnight  was  able  to  dine  in  public ; 
in  fix  weeks  was  pcrfe<9:ly  recovered,  having 
got  rid  of  her  cough  and  being  greatly  encrea- 
fed  in  mufcular  habit.  I  vifited  her  oh  her  re- 
turn, and  had  I  not  been  perfeftly  acquainted 
with  her  before,  I  fhould  not  have  known  Jier. 
She  has  continued  well  ever  fince,  and  I  hope 
tCvill  for  many  years,  as  a  blefling  to  her  young 
family  and  a  comfort  to  the  beft  of  hufbands. 

I  hope  I  (hall  be  excufed  reciting  this  cafe, 
it  being  one,  amongft  many,  in  which  I  have 
experienced  the  good  efFedls  of  this  water;  and 
indee^d  patients,  whom  I  have  fent  to  Briftol, 
and  who  have  returned,  benefited  in  fomc 
meafure,  have  afterwards  been  reftored  to  a 
perfedl  and  lafting  ftktc  of  health,  from  the 
ufe  of  Matlock  water. 

I  have,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  years,  fent  a 
great  number  of  patients  to  Matlock,  and  ia 
cafes  where  medicine  had  not  the  leaflr  crof- 
pedt  of  being  fcrviceable  ;  all  of  whom  have 
had  perfedl  and  lafting  cures  \  and  I  may  with 
truth  declare,  I  have  not  failed  in  one  inftance. 
However  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome  my 
0^3  pradice, 
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prance  may  be,  I  have,  after  repeated  trials, 
found,  that  in  many  cafes  much  advantage 
has  been  gained  by  the  adminiftration  of  me- 
dicines in  conjundion  with  the  courfe  of  wa- 
ter-drinking ;  being  well-timed,  fo  as  to  a6l  in 
an  uniform  manner,  they  had  excellent  eiFedls, 
the  water  being  greatly  aflifted  in  its  opera- 
tion. 

As  for  the  bath  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
cxpreffion)  it  is  the  coldeft  hot  bath  of  any  I 
know  in  Europe ;  and  from  its  temperature, 
it  may  with  propriety  be  ufed  either  as  a  cold 
or  hot  bath. 

I  pfrfeftly  agree  with  Dr.  Percival  that  a 
larger  quantity  of  Matlock  water  may  be  drunk 
at  a  time,  than  of  any  other  mineral  water  I 
am  acquainted  with,  owing  to  the  entire  ab- 
fenceofany  mineral  fpirit;  yet  it  is  always 
advifeable  to  begin  with  fmall  quantities. 
From  the  want  of  mineral  fpirit  it  is  lefs  apt 
to  throw  the  circulation  of  the  blood  into  irre- 
gularities, or  quicken  the  pulfe ;  and  therefore 
it  muft  have  the  preference  to  Briftol  water  in 
phtifis  pulmqnalis,  haemoptoe,  diabetes,  fluor 
albus,  &c.  In  all  thefe,  I  have  experienced 
the  molt  happy  effefts  from  it,  as  well  as  in 
he<aic  and  low  fevers,  in  hyfteric  and  hypo^ 
chondriac  afFe<aionS;  in  a  profluvium  or  defici- 
ency of  ^ the  catamenia,  \n  bilious  diforders,  in 

conftitu- 
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cbnftitutions  debilitated  by  long  and  fevere 
vernal  and  autrnifiial  ihtermittcnts^  in  difor ders 
irifing  from  long  refidence  in  hot  climates,  in 
broken  conftitutions  brought  pn  by  hard  and 
habltoal  drinking,  and  in  weak  or  depraved 
appetites* 

The  value  of  this  communication  would 
have  been  nauch  encreafed,  if  Dr.  Armftrong 
had  favoured-  ^e  public  with'his  general  treat- 
ment of  the  patients,  who  have  been  fortunately 
under  bis  care.  Me  appears  to  lay  confiderablc: 
^  ftrefe  upon  the  uBfe  of  medicines- in  conjunction 
with  the  courfe  of  water  drinking.  6ut 
it  is^  obvious,  that  without  a  knowledge  of 
fhofe  in  particular,  which  he  adminiftcred, 
Madock  fpringa  may  fail  of  having  the  efFeft, 
which'  he  has  found  them  to  produce.  How- 
ever tho'  the  public  at  large  cannot  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  information,  which  he  has  given, 
in  the  degree,*-  which  they  may  wiih,  yet  per- 
haps the  hint,  which  he  has  fuggefted,^  may 
be  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  gentlemen  of  his 
own  profeffion. 

The  expences,  cufloms,  and  amufements 
at  Matlock  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  at 
Buxton.  But  in  the  laft  refpedt  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  much  fuperior.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  more  reforted  to  for  pleafure  than 
Buxton^ 

Qj.      ^  Water 
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Water  arid  bath  at  Stoney  Middktori. 

Dri  Bullock  informed  me^  that  the  warm 
water  at  Stoney  Middleton  in  its  chemical  pro-* 
perties,  and  medicinal  virtues  very  much  re- 
fembles  that  at  Matlock.  He  alfo  faid,  that 
in  the  bath  the  thermometer  ftands  at  63  de- 
grecs>  but  in  two  other  fprings  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  it  it  rifes  only  to  6q\  Dr.  Pearfon 
fays,,  that  a  pint  of  this  water  weighs  6  grains 
heavier  than  diftilled,  and  ^  than  Matlock 
water.  \ 

Stonqr  Middleton  has  hithjcrto  been  little 
vifited  or  frequented  on  account  of  its  warm 
fprings.  Perhaps  if  the  bath^  which  is  only 
enclofed  by  a  high  wall  and  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  was  covered  in  and  a  convenient 
room  built  adjoining  to  it,  fuch  an  improve- 
ment might  induce  a  greater,  number  of  per- 
fons  to  try,  of  what  efficacy  the  water  is  pof- 
fefied.  But'^fuppofing  its  medicinal  virtues 
equal  to  thofe  of  Matlock,  it  cannot  be  reafon- 
ably  expeded,  that  Stoney  Middleton  will 
ever  become  a  place  of  fo  general  relbrti  as  it 
is  greatly  wanting  in  that  chjirming  fcenery,  by 
which  Matlock  is  fo  eminently  diftinguilhed. 

Formerly  there  were  at  Middleton  near 
Wkkfworth  a  warm  fpring  and  bath.     But 

the 
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the  water,  by  which  they  were  fupplied,  is 
now  entirely  loft.  It  was  taken  aWay  by  a 
fough,  which  was  driven  fome  years  ago  with 
a  view  of  laying  fome  lead  mines  dry  in  the 
neighlxiurhood* 

Befides  the  wjrm  fprings^  which  have  now 
been  enumerated  there  are  a  few  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  Matlock.  I  have  been  informed, 
that  there  is  one  in  particular  ifl  a  mine  be-- 
twixt  the  old  and  new  baths,  but  on  the  o^- 
pofite  fide  of  the  river  Derwent* 

SULPHUREOUS   WATERS. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  and  ftill 
are  entertained  concerning,  the  actual  prefetice 
of  fulphur  in  thofe  Waters,  which  come  under 
this  denomination.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  af- 
ferted,  that  they  do  hot  contain  it  fubftantially 
diflblved  in  them,  but  are  impregnated  with 
phlogifton  and  an  acid  the  principles  of  ful- 
phur. It  is  faid,  that  thefe  being  in  a  volatile 
ftate  are  fublimed,  meet  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  there  unite  into  a  true  and  perfedt 
fulphur,  which  did  not  naturally  exift  in  the 
water.  On  the  other  hand  perfons  no  lefs 
eminent  for  their  chemical  knowledge  have 
maintained,  that  fulphur  does  adually  exift  in 
mineral- waters  and  that  to  account  for  their 

impreg- 
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impregnation  it  is  entirely  unnecdTary  to  have 
fecourfe  to  any  fuch  hypothecs. 

A  ftill  different  account  has  been  given  by  later 
cheniifts  of  the  mineralizing  principle  of  thefe- 
waters.  Profeffor  Bergman  thought,  that  a  ge- 
nuine liver  of  fulphur  is  rarely  prefent  in  mineral 
waters,  although  it  is  fallacioufly  indicated  by 
an  hepatic  vapour,  confifting  of  fulphur  refolved 
into  the  form  of  vapour  by  means  of  phlogifton 
and  the  matter  of  heat.  He  fuppoied,  that 
this  vapour  is  decompofed  in  the  atmofphere  by 
means  of  pure  air,  which  attradls  phlogifton  fo 
greedily  that  it  is  able  to  feparate  it  from  nitrous 
acid  itfelf.  The  connedting  medium  being 
feparated  above  the  ftwface  of  the  water,  the 
whole  compound  is  diilblved,  and  the  difcn- 
gaged  particles  of  fulphur  adhere  to  the  fur- 
rounding  bodies. 

Dr.  Faulconer  in  his  treatife  upon  Bath 
water  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  fulphur  may 
be  held  in  water  by  lime,  and  thus  become  a 
liver  of  fulphur  j  and  Dr.  Walker  imagines 
that  fiilphurcous  waters  of  the  volatile  land 
receive  their  impregnation  from  the  decompo- 
iition  of  the  liver  of  fidphur  by  means  of  the 
fuperabundant  acid  contained  in  aluminous 
flate.  This  opinion,  he  thinks,  is  fupported 
by  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wells  ^  Harrogate* 

M.  de 
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M.  de  Fourcroy  imagines,  that  fomd  waters 
contain  the  liver  of  fulphur,  and  that  others  • 
are  miner^ized  by  hepatic  gaz.     He  accord- 
ingly divides  fulphureous  vvaters  into  hepatic, 
and  hepatized. 

From  thefe  different  opinions  it  is  manifcft^ 
that  waters  of  this  clafs  contain  fulphur  ia 
fome  form*  It  is  alfo  probable,  tJhat  it  does 
not  exift  in  all  in  the  fame  ftate.  Having  given 
this  view  of  the  fentiments  of  dijfferent  writers 
on  the  impregnati6n'  of  fulphureous  waters, 
I  fliall  now  enumerate  thofe,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  in  Derbyfhire.  But  before  I  do 
this,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  thefe  waters 
contain  alfo  either  the  foffil  alkali,  fea  fait,  a 
purging  fait,  iron,  an,  earth  or  other  matters,! 
and  commonly  feveral  of  thefe  in  different  pro- 
portions. 

Sulphureous  fpring  and  hath  at  Kedlefion* 

The  moft  renowned  fulphureous  water  in 
Derbyftiire  is  fituated  at  Kcdlefton,  in  the  park 
belonging  to  Lord  Scarfdale,  That  this  water 
is  impregnated  with  fulphur  in  fome  ftate  or 
form  appears  not  only  from  its  ftrong  tafte  and 
fmell,'  but  likewife  from  its  changing  filver  tQ 
a  dark  copper  colour-  In  thp  well  it  is  of  a 
blackifhh  blue  colour  tinged  with  purple  and 
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gives  the  fame  appearance  to  all  fubftanced 
thrown  into  it.  But  in  a  glafs  it  looks  very 
clear  and  transparent.  However  when  it  has 
flood  fome  time  a  duflcinefs  comes  on,  which 
is  ibon  followed  by  a  total  lofs  of  fcent  and 
tafte.  In  its  pafTage  from  the  well  it  depofits 
ft  whitifli  fediment,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  fulphur^ 

Dr.  Short  a  long  time  ago  obferved,  that 
the  black  fediment  and  white  fcum  attending 
waters  of  this  clafs  gave  clear  indications,  on  a 
hot  iron,  of  their  containing  fulphur.  From 
his  examination  of  that  at  Kedlefton  in  particular 
it  appears,  that  it  is  impregnated  with  other 
fubftances  alfo.  He  fays,  that  eight  pints  of  it 
evaporated  left  two  fcruples  of  fediments,  21 
grains  of  which  were  a  dark  brownifh  earth  and 
the  reft  fait. 

Dr.  Watfon,  who  has  examined  Harrogate 
water  remarks,  that  thofe,  who  have  analyfed 
it,  have  met  with  a  brown  fubftance,  which 
they  knew  not  what  to  make  of>  and  has  him- 
felf  atteiiipted  to  explain  its  nature.  He  attri- 
butes ^he  colour  of  the  fediment  to  an  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  with  which  he  fuppofes,  that 
fulphureous  waters  are  impregnated.  Perhaps 
this  may  account  for  the  dark  appearance  of  the 
earth,  which  Dr.  Short  found  in  the  water  at 
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Kedlefton.  I  am  informed,  that  when  mixfd 
with  the  chalybeate  water  at  Quamdon  it  im- 
mediately becomes  black. 

The  temperature  of  the  fpring  is  about  47 
degi-ees. 

Kedlefton  water  is  principally  valued  for  the 
antifcorbutic  quality,  of  which  it  is  pofleflcd. 
When  taken  inwardly  it  is  diuretic,  and  has 
given  relief  to  perfons  afflid:ed  with  the  gravel. 
It  has  alfo  been  found  ufeful  from  external 
application,  la  this  way  it  is  iaid  to  have  been 
eriiployed  with  advantage  in  moft  difeafes  of  the 
ikin,  but  more  efpeeially  in  ulcerous  complaints. 

This  water,  when  drank  in  quantity,  I  am 
informed  has  a  binding  property,  and  perfon^ 
of  a  cbftive  bodily  habit  cannot  conveniently 
make  ufe  of  it  without  a  gentle  opening  medi* 
cine.  But  uppn  others  its  efFedts  are  faid  to  bp 
diredtly  the  reverfe. 

Befides  the  water,  which  is  drank  at  the 
fpring,  a  confiderable  quantity  is  carried  every 
day  to  the  town  of  Derby,  and  is  there  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  at  their  meals,  as  a  fubftitute 
for  malt  liquor.  It  is  fold  at  a  penny  per  quart 
bottle,  and  the  carriage  of  it  affords  fubfiftenc^ 
to  a  few  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Between  20  and  30  years  ago  Lord  Scarfdale 
cnclofed  the  fpring  with  a  bandfome  building. 
In  the  part  fronting  his  houfe  is  a  portico  fup-* 
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ported  by  a  coUonade  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
well  is  a  bath  with  fuitable  conveniences. 

For  the  accommodation  of  thoie,  who  wiih 
to  try  the  efficacy  of  this  water,  his  Lordfhip 
has  built  a  good  houfe  in  its  neighbourhood! 
But  fbme  ieafons  it  has  been  found  fcarcely  large 
enough  to  receive  all  the  company,  who  have 
reibrted  to.  the  place^ 

Spring  and  bath  at  Cawky  near  Dronfield. 

I  have  not  feen  or  examined  the  fulphureous 
water  at  this  place.  Dr.  Short  iays,  that  with 
tindxire  of  galls  it  firfl:  turns  muddy  and  after* 
wards  green  throughout.  He  alfo  obferves, 
that  three  pints  and  a  half  exhaled  left  of  a  white 
pungent  faline  iediment  17  grains,  4  of  which 
were  earth,  aud  the  remainder  nitre.  He  adds, 
that  it  is  gently  purgative  and  is  recommended 
in  chronic  obftfudion,  in  cafes  of  wwms,  and 
foulnefs  of  the  blood. 

At  Cawley  there  is  a  bath  as  well  as  fpring.^ 
But  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  it  is  not 
much  ufed. 

Sulphureous  /pring  and  bath  at  Shuttlewood 
near  Bolfover. 

The  water  at  this  place  is  fo  flightly  impreg- 
nated with  fulphur,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be 
perceived  either  by  its  tafte  or  fcent*    According 
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to  Dr-  Short  rfie  quantity  of  fea  fait,  which  k 
contains,  is  alfo  very  inconfiderable. 

The  bath  is  not  covered  in  or  feveri  inclofed 
with  a  wall,'  and  the  fituation  being  excee4ingly 
incoaivcnient,  it  is  fcldom  ufed  even  l^  thofe, 
who  refide  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Agnes  andMudge  meadow  wells. 

About  three  miles  from  Afhboum  and  half 
of  one  on  the  left  fide  of  the  road,  leading  from 
thence  to  Wirkfworth,  are  two,  fulphiireous 
iprings,  which  are  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
,by  the  names  ci  Agnes  and  Mudge  nieadow 
wells.  They  are  fituated  at  the  diftancc  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other.  .  I 
have  not  fceh  them  myfelf,  nor  have  I  heard, 
that  the  water  has  been  ever  analyfed.  But 
from  the  information  I  have  been  able  to.obtain, 
it  appears  very  much  to  referable  that  at  Ked- 
lefton.    There  is  no  bath  at  either  of  the  fprings . 

Sbottlejpring. 

In  the  higher  part  of  Shottle,  a  hamlet 
iituated  in  the  parijfh'  of  Duffield,  there  is  a 
Sulphureous  fpring.  From  the  fcent  and  tafte 
the  iniprcgnation  appears  to  be  but  fmall.  By 
evaporating  a  pint  of  the  water  a  whitifh  refi- 
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duum  looking  like  fulphur  was  obtained.  It 
had  a  fharp  and  acid  tafle,  and  when  fwallowed 
occafioned  a  dryncfs  and  irritation  in  the  throat 
and  flomach. 

This  water  has  not  hitherto  been  much 
drank.      Its  medicinal   virtues  are   therefore 

little  known  or  underftood. It  may  be  de- 

ferving  of  notice,  that  at  the  diftance  of  a  few 
yards  from  it  there  is  alfo  a  chalybeate  fpring. 

Wirkjwortb  Jpring. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  and  near 
the  road  leading  to  Afhborne  is  a  fpring,  which 
contains  both  fulphur  and  iron;  But  the 
quantity  of  each  is  very  inconfiderg.ble.  It  is 
iaid  to  be  alfo  impregnated  with  a  purging  fait 
and  to  operate  by  ftools. 

CHALYBEATE     WATERS. 

It  has  been  difcovered  by  M.  de  Morveau 
and  is  now  generally  allowed  by  the  beft  che- 
mifts,  that  waters  of  this  clafs  contain  iron  dif- 
folved,  and  fufpended  by  fixed  air,  or  vitriolic 
acid. .  Perhaps  in  fbme  inftances  both  thefe 
agents  may  be  employed.  It  is  found,  that 
thofe  waters,  in  which  fixed  air  is  themen- 
ftruum,   upon  being  boiled  immediately  lofe 
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this  principle,  and  the  iron  is  precipitated  in 
the  fbrm  of  a  brown  powder.  Whereas,  if 
this  metal  is  held  in  the  water  by  vitriolic  acid^ 
the  moft  ii^tenfe  heat  cannot  feparate  them 
from  each  other.  They  will  continue  united, 
till  the  water  is  entirely  evaporated,  and^  if 
mixed  in  a  juft  proportion,  a  true  cryftal  of  cop- 
peras  will  be  produced.  The  reafon,  why  I 
apprehend,  that  in  fome  waters  the  irqn  is  dif- 
folved  by  both  fixed  air  and  vitriolic  acid,  is 
that  the  mineralizing  principle  is  not  in  every 
inftance  expelled  with  the  fame  degree  of  eafc. 
Sometimes  a  very  gentle  heat,  applied  for  a 
fhort  time,  will  be  Efficient  to  produce  this 
cffeft.  I  have  alfo  fpi^nd  it  neceflary  fometimes 
to  continue  the  wateF  a  confiderable  time  upon 
a  very  hot  fire,  before  galls  loft  their  power  of 
changing  its  colour. 

'  Befides  iron  thefe  waters  are  faid  ufually  to 
contain  fea  felt,  the  foflil  alkali,  a  purging  fait 
and  fometimes  other  mineral  fubftances. 

Chalybeate  waters  are  faid  to  be  the  moft 
ufefiil,  and  beneficial  to  health  of  any  of  the 
mineral  waters.  But  this  affertion  muft  be 
underftood  in  a  reftrained  fenfe.  It  cannot 
with  propriety  be  extended  to  thofe  waters, 
which  contain  iron  held  in  folution  by  vitriolic 
acid*  For  their  ufefulnefs  and  mnpccnce  muft 
be  gr^tly  afFe(fted,  if  not  entirely  deftroyed  by 
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fuch  an  ingredient.  Accordingly  thofc  waters 
are  juftly  efteemed  the  moft  valuable^  which 
part  with  their  menftruum  in  the  moft  quick 
and  eafy  manner. 

Waters  of  this  clais  are  faid  to  encreafe  the 
tone  of  the  fibres^  quicken  the  circulation, 
and  reftore  a  proper  confiftence  to  the.  blood, 
when  in  a  top  thin  and  watery  ftate ;  and  on 
thefe  accounts  they  muil  ilrengthen  and  invi^ 
gorate  the  whole  frame.  That  they  will  pro- 
duce thefe  falutary  efFedts  may  be  inferred  from 
the  tonic  and  flimulating  powers  of  the  two 
prmcipal  ingredients,  with  which  the  water  is 
impregnated.  It  may  therefore  be  expeded, 
that  they  will  be  found  ufcful  in  moft  diforders 
arifing  from  weakneis,  and  in  fpafmodic  af« 
fedions  owing  to  too  great  irritability  and  re- 
laxation of  the  nervous  fyftem.  They  are  alfo 
recommended  in  hyfteric  and  hypochondriacal 
diforders,  in  lofs  of  appetite  and  digeftion,  an4 
in  a  variety  of  other  complaints. 

In  ufing  chalybeate  waters  feme  degree  of 
caution  is  ncceffary  to  fecure  their  beneficial 
influence.  Coftivenefs  fbould  be  avoided  and 
gentle  exercife  ufed.  Acids,  tea,  and  all 
aftringent  fubftances,  which  decompofe  thefe 
waters,,  fhould  not  be  taken  immediately  before 
or  after  drinking  them.     It  is  alfo  advifeable, 
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to  begin  with  a  fmall  quantity  or  to  dilute  the 
water  with  milk.  If  it  be  too  C(M  for  the 
ftonuchr  a  little  warni  water  may  be  added. 

There  is  no  kind  of  n>ineral  water  in  Derby- 
jfhire  found  in  fo  great  number,  as  thofe  of  i 
chalybeate  nature.  Nor  will  it  appear  difficult 
to  account  for  this  fadl,  when  it  is  recoUedted 
thro'  what  a  large  extent  of  country  iron  ore 
and  ihale  are  met  with,  Being  thus  numerous, 
I  fliall  take  notice  of  ^  fe\y  only,  whicn  are  v\, 
the  greatcft  repute. 

Chalybeate  water  at  ^arndon^ 

The  moft  celebrated  chalybeate  water  in  this 
pounty,  with  which  I  ani  acquainted,  is  fitu^ 
ated  at  Quarndon  about  two  miles  diftant  from 
Derby.  Dr.  Short  fays,  that  a  pint  contains 
a  grain  of  fixed  fait,  and  that  two  gallons, 
when  evaporated,  left  half  a  dram  of  a  light 
coloured  fediment,  half  of  which  was  nitrous 
earth. 

I  found,  that  with  gall  fhayings  Quarndon 
water  was  turned  to  a  very  cjeep  purple,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  a  black,  and  that,  upon 
adding  a  few  drops  of  the  Pruilian  lixivium, 
about  I  of  the  mixture  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  glafs  became  a  fine  light  blue,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  the  bottom  was  changed  to  a  deep 
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green  colour.  *The  fixed  air,  by  which  the 
iron  is  held  in  folution,  may,  in  a  few  minutes^ 
be  fet  at  liberty  with  a  moderate  degree  of  heat* 

The  temperature  of  the  water  is  about  491 
degrees. 

This  water,  when  taken  in  fufficient  quantity, 
is  found  by  fome  to  be  purgative.  However, 
if  it  be  drank  by  others  without  ufing  excrcife, 
it  does  not  pafs  the  ftomach  with  eafe. 

Perfons  of  a  weak  and  relaxed  habit  have 
been  much  benefited  by  the  ufe  of  this  water. 
After  drinking  it  a  few  days  they  have  found 
their  fpirits  and  ftrength  return  in  a  furprifing 
manner,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  month  a  cure 
has  been  entirely  efFe<9:ed. 

The  chalybeate  fpring  at  Quarndon  is  a  good 
deal  frequented  every  fiimmer.  It  is  drank 
not  only  by  thofe,  who  take  lodgings  in  the 
village  for  that  purpofe,  but  fometimcs  alfo  by 
the  company,  who  rcfort  to  Kedlefton,  which 
is  only  about  half  a  mile  diftant  from  hence. 

Chalybeate  J^ring  at  Buxtom 

At  the  diftance  of  about  1 50  yards  from  the 
warm  fpring  at  Buxton,  there  is  a  chalybeate 
water,  which  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  that 
at  Quarndon.  The  chief  circumftance,  in 
which  it  dij(Fers  from  it,  is,  that  when  heated 
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it  retains  itis  fixed  air  rather  longer,  and  when 
drank,  has  a  more  rough  and  irony  tafte. 
Dr.  Pearfow  fays,  that  it  contains  iron  diflblved 
in  vitriolic  acid,  but  does  not  mention  by  what 
means  he  difcovered  this  to  be  the  menftruum, 
I  am  apprehenfive,  that  there  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
ped:  his  accuracy  in  this  inftance.  For,  after 
boiling  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  water  with  an 
intenfe  beat  about  five  minutes,  I  found,  that 
gall  (havings  were  incapable  of  producing  any 
change  in  its  colour*  I  mean  not  however  to 
deny  the  prefence  of  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
vitriol.  If  it  did  not  contain  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  this  acid,  I  imagine  a  more  gentle  heat 
would  be  fufficient  to  precipitate  the  iron,  than 
I  found  neceflary  for  this  purpofe.  The  water 
was  expofed  to  a  hot  and  clear  funfliine  for  8 
or  I  o  hours,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  that  time 
gall  ihavings  turned  it  to  a  very  deep  purple. 
From  this  circumftance  it  feems  alfo  probable, 
th^t  it  contains  fome  mineralizing  principle 
befides  fixed  air. 

E)r.  Pearfon  fays,  that  the  heat  of  this  water 
is  from  52  to  55  degrees. 

Chalybeate  J^rings  at  Morley  andWhittington. 

In  an  enclofure,  near  the  houfe  of  the  Rev- 
Robert  Wilmot,  is  a  chalybeate  water,  which, 
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from  the  tefts  I  employed  in  the  two  foregoing 
inftances,  appears  to  contain  about  the  famtf 
quantity  of  iron  as  thofe,  fituated  at  Quarndon 
and  Buxton.  The  refpeft,  in  which  it  moft 
•materially  differs  from  them  is,  that  it  parifs 
more  freely  with  the  fixed  air,  with  which  it 
is  impregnated.  Mi  de  Fourcroy  obferves  that 
in  fome  chalybeate  waters  the  iron,  and  in 
fome  the  fixed  air  exceeds  the  other.  From 
the  brifk  acidulous  tafle  of  that  at  Morley  in 
particular j  I  fhould  apprehend,  that  it  contains 
the  latter  proportion* 

Ther^  is  a  chalybeate  water  at  Whittington 
alfo,  in  a  fanri  occupied  by  Mr*  Lalouell>  which 
appears  to  bepoiTeiTed  of  nearly  the  fame  degree 
of  ftrength  with  that  fituated  at  Morley. 

Chalybeate  J^ring  at  ChefierjUeld. 

The  chalybeate  fpring  at  Chefterfield  is 
much  weaker  than  any  of  thofe,  which  I  have 
mentioned*  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
faintnefs  .of  the  colour,  which  it  ftrikes  with 
galls.  Upon  adding  a  few  drops  of  Pruffian 
lixivium  to  a  glafs  of  this  water,  Oilc  half  of 
the  quantity  was  changed  to  a  fine  blue,  and 
the  other  to  a,  deep  green  colour » 

I  have  been  informed,  that,  when  drank  in 
fufHcient  quantity,  it  is  purgative,  and  that  it- 
has  been  found  ufeful  in  tiiforders,  arifing  from 
weaknefs  and  relaxation^  Tibjhelf 
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Til^elf Spring. 

The  chalybeate  water  at  Tibflielf  does  not 
ippes*  to  be  materklljr  different  from  that, 
which  was  laft  mentioned*  About  a  century 
ago  it  was  mutch  valued,  and  drank  throughout 
the  fummer  feafon,  -  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  now  in  any  repute. 

Duffield  and  Bradley  Jprings. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  DufSeld,  and 
in  an  'cnclofure  hear  the  turnpike  road  leading 
to  Derby,  there  is  another  fpring  apparently  of 
the  fame  impregnation  and  qifelity  with  thd 
two  preceding* 

At  Bradley,  near  the  houfe  of  Hugo  Mey- 
nell,  Efq.  thcrt  is  alfo  a  chalybeate  water, 
which  bears  fo  great  refemblance  to  the  thred 
laft,  whkh  I  have  mentioned,  that  by  the  iti^% 
-I  have  employed  to  alcertain  the  fiibftances, 
which  they  contain,  it  would  be  difficult  td 
difcem  any  difference  among  them. 

Befides  the  chalybeate  Iprings,  which  I  have. 
now  pointed  out,  I  am  fenfible>  there  are  many 
more  fituated  in  various  other  parts  of  Derby- 
shire. But  all  thofe,  which  are' in  much  pub- 
lie  repute,  1  believe,  may  be  found  in- the  ac- 
count, which  has  now  been  given. 
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Martial  vitriolic  fpring  at  Heage. 

t  have  heard  of  only  oftc  fpring  of  this  kind 
in  Derbyshire.  It  is  fitiiated  in  the  liberty  oi 
Heage,  near  the  road  lying  betwixt  Grich  and 
Belper,  and  at  about  a  midd^  diflance  from 
bodi  placesj  The  water  affords  very  ftrong 
and  decifive  evidence  of  being  impregnated 
with  both  iron  and  vitriol.  It  has  a  four, 
auftere  tafte.  With  galls  it  becomes  almoft 
^s  black  as  ink.  Pruflian  lixivium  changes  it 
ipto  a  deep  blue;  fyrup  of  vk)lets  turjig  it  to 
an  olive  green,  and  upon  adding  the  fixed  ve* 
getable  alkali  a  ruily  precipitate  appears  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glafs.  By  evaporating  a  few 
pints  of  this  water  a  refiduum  of  the  fame  red- 
diih  brown  colour,  and  of  an  acid  tafte  was 
obtained^  But  no  cryftals  of  copperas  could 
be  perceived  to  form  during  the  evaporation. 
Perhaps  this  effeft  might  be  prevented  by  the 
fixed  ait>  which  it  mcrfl  probably  contains. 
For  this  fluid  being  expelled  by  the  heat,  the 
iron,  which  is  diflblvcd  and  fufpcnded  by  it, 
would  be  precipitated,  and  occafion  that  rufly 
appearance,  which  was  obfervabk  in  the  refi- 
duum, and  conceal  die  cryflals,  if  any  were 
formed.     That  this  water  does  contain  fixed 
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iir  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  air 
bubbles,  which  may  be  feen  in  it/  when  it  it 
firft  pouted  into  a  glafs  at  the  fpring. 
,  Another  circumftance,  which. tends  to  con- 
firm this  opinion,  is,  that  when  tightly  enclofed 
in  a  bottle  or  cafk,  it  will  with  a  flight  degree 
of  agitation  break  it,  an  efFc<St  which  is  moft 
pf©bably  owing  to  the  effort  of  this  fluid  to 
make  its  efcape* 

The  mineral  water  at  Heage  is  fituated  in  a 
black -boggy  foil.  *  It  was  difcovefed  about  20 
yoftr^  ago  by  a  labouring  man,  who  was  em* 
ployed  -in  forming  a  fough,  with  a  view  of 
draining  the  ground  in  its  neighbourhood.  He 
had  been  a  long  time  troubled  with  an  ulcer-* 
ous  diibrder  in  one  .of  his  lcgs>  but  founds 
during  the  profecution  of  his  undertaking,  it 
gradually  difappeared,  and  that,  by  the  tune  it 
wasfinifhed,  a  cure  was  entirely  effeded.  This 
eifGumftance  led  him  to  fufpedl,  that  th^  water 
wa25  pbflfeflTed  of  ibme  medicinal  virtues,  and 
upon  examination  he  perceived  the  vitriolic 
jtafte^;  by  which  it  is  difl;inguiflied. 

The  beneficial  efficacy  of  Heage  water  has 
likewife  been  experienced  in  a  few  other  cafes. 
It  has  been  found  ufefol  in  flopping  inward 
bleeding,  and  when  applied  outwardly,  I  am 
informed;  it  has  this  effed  as  foon  aild  cdm*- 
pletely^  as  extract  of  Saturn.     It  is.good  for 
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feftcmng  the  teeth,  and  for  healing  fore  and 
inflamed  eyes*  But  its  falutary  virtues  are  faid 
^  to  be  moft  confpicuous,  and  certain  in  ulcerous 
diibrders.  However  it  is  faid  that  in  all  external 
43ppUcations  it  ihould  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 
For  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind  a  paraljrtic  ftrokc  in 
the  difeaied  part  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
confequence  of  too  fuddenly  drying  up  tiie 
humour* 

Saltfpring  a*  Edinttee  near  Hapi. ' 

M.  de  Fo*urcrt>y  ikys*  that  ialine  watcr$ 
contain  bcfides  common  fait,  fometiraes  two  of 
three  different  forts*  He  thinks,  that  ^t  with 
the  bafe  of  magnefia  is  a  more  common  ingre* 
dient  in  them,  than  is  at  prefent  imagined. 

I  have  heard  of  only  one  fait  fpring  in  Derby* 
ihire.  It  is  fituated  in  the  high  Peak,  betwixt 
the  villages  of  Hope  and  Bradwell,  and  near  a 
rock  called  Edintree*  I  have  not  feen  it  myfelf, 
though  I  took  fome  pains  to  difcover  it^  but 
am  credibly  informed,  that  the  impregnation 
is  confiderably  ftrong.  It  is  faid  to  be  ufeful 
in  ulcerous,  and  fcorbutic  complaints. 

Intermitting  Jprings* 

Befidcs  medicinal,  ^  there  are  a  few  other 
fprings  in  Derbyfhire,  which,  on  account  of 
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ifome  fingukr  and  extraordinary  circumftanccs^ 
with  which  they  are  attended,  feem  entitled  to 
fome  degree  of  notice. 

One  of  thefe  fprings  is  fituated  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Peak  foreft  and  about  half  a  mile  diftant 
from  Sparrow  Pits.  It  is  called  Barmour 
lebbing  and  flowing  well.  The  motion  of  the 
water,  from  which  it  has  received  its  name  is 
not  regular,  but  entirely  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  rain,  which  falls  at  various  feafons 
of  the  year*  In  long  and  continued  dry  weather, 
it  had  (bmetimes  ceafed  to  flow  during  the  jpace 
of  three  weeks  or  a  month:  I  v^s  informed  at 
the  farih  houfe  near  the  fpring,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  thirty  years  two  inftances  of 
this  kind  had  occurred.  At  the  time  I  fawit, 
which  ,was  in  a  wet  feafon,  the  interval  betwixt 
ebbing  and  flowing  Was  about  five  minutes. 

The  well  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  fteep 
hill  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  80  or  loo  feet. 
In  this  a  fiiiall  gurgling  noife  is  heard  at  a  diftancc 
a  few  moments  before  the  water  makes  its  ap^ 
pearance.  It  then  flows  out  at  feveral  different 
places,  and  forms  a  ftream  nearly  large  enough 
to  turn  the  overlhot  v^heel  of  a  corn  mill. 

The  hill,  from  which  the  water  proceeds, 
i&  compofed  of  limeftone,  and  perh'aps  this 
circumflance  may  have  fome  influence  upoii 
its  temperature,  which   is  faid  to  be  warmer 
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than  that  of  common  fprings.  It  is  found, 
that  in  the  fevcreft  weather  it  is  never  frozen, 
and  that  a  fteam  always  rifes  from  it  at  fuch 
ieafons. 

There  feems  to  be  only  one  fatisfaftory  way 
'  of  accounting  for  the  irregular  flowing  of  this 
fpring.  If  we  confider  it  as  a  natural  fyphon 
in  the  earth,  we  flail  be  able  to  explain  moft 
of  the  phaenomena,  with  which  it  is  attended  ♦ 
Thofe,  who  undcrftand  the  principles  upoo 
which  this  inftrument  afts,  and  confider  the 
internal  flrudkure  of  the  earth  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  various  motions  obfervable  in  refpeft  to  the 
flowing  of  this  water.  Nor  would  it  be  cafy 
to  add  any  thing  to  render  fuch  a  matter  mor? 
clear  and  intelligible. 

There  was  formerly  a  fpring  of  this  kind  at 
Tidefwell  likewife.  But  it  has  now  entirely 
ceafed  to  flow,  and  the  place,  where  the  well 
was  fituated,  is  fcarccly  known.  It  appears 
from  the  philofophical  tranfaftions  that  in  the 
year  1729  it  was  vifited  by  Mr.  J.  Martyn, 
who  obferves,  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  well 
was  at  that  time  far  from  being  regular.  He 
adds,  that  it  was  feldom  feen  by  the  neighbours 
themfelyes,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  waited 
a  good  while  at  it  to  no  purpofe.  Upon  enquiry 
I  found,  that  it  is  now  very  imperfedly  remem-r 
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bered  b)r  any  perfon ;   but  I  was  informed,  ^ 
that  the  well,  which  is  now  clofed  up,  might 
be  eafily  reftored  to  its  ancient  ftate. 

At  Chelmorton,  a  village  lituated  about  three 
miles  fouth  eaft  of  Buxton,  there  is  a  ipring, 
attended  with  a  different  circumftance,  which 
has  been  confidered  by  fome  as  very  Angular. 
The  water  which  rifes  out  of  the  ground  at  the 
head  of  the  village,  appears  at  firft  in  a  very 
confiderable  ftream,  but,  as  it  proceeds,  gradually 
diminifhes,  till  at  length  it  is  entirely  funk  into 
the  earth.  Formerly  it  ran  the  whole  length 
of  the  ftreet,  and  in  its  courfe  fupplicd  the 
wants  of  all  the  inhabitants.  But  fincc  the 
very  fevere  froft  in  the  year  1740  it  has  reached 
only  about  half  that  diftance  from  its  fource, 
tho'  I  believe,  the  body  of  water,  when  it  rifes 
out  of  the  earth,  is  the  fame  •  now  as  it  was, 
before  that  event  took  place. 

Whoever  pays  a  proper  degree  of  attention 
to  the  gfound,  over  which  this  water  flows 
will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  accounting  foi^ 
the  fa6t,  which  has  now.  been  related.  The 
foil  appears  to  |)e  a  light  calcareous  earth,  thro' 
which  moifture  will  eafily  pafs :  and,  as  this 
part  of  the  country  abounds  with  chafms  or 
fifliires,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  courie 
of  the  ftream  may  lie  over  one  of  thefe  openings, 
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which  will  readily  receive  the  water,  after  it 
has  paffed  thro'  the  foil,  wjth  which  it  \% 
covered. 

To  the  foregoing  account  of  the  mincfal  and 
other  remarkable  fprings  in  Dej^bjrihire  I  flialj 
fubjoin  a  few  obfervations  on  the  niore  common 
ones,  which  are  found  in  a  pretty  Urge  diftridt 
in  the  county. 

Ingenious  theories  have  been  formed  with  3 
view  of  accounting  for  the  origin,  of  fprings  ia 
general*  But  I  have  not  met  with  any,  which 
have-  appeared  to  me  quite  fatisfadtory.  If 
fpeculations  on  this  fubjeft  fcem  only  pkufible, 
perhaps  this  is  all,  which  can  he  reafonably 
expected.  However,  tho'  we  may  be  unable 
to  inveftigate  the  primary  caufe  of  fprings  of 
water,  yet  the  fecondary  is  not  fo  much  hidden 
from  our  view.  At  leaft  in  fome  particular 
iituations,  it  may,  I  think,  be  difcovered  with 
clearnefs  and  certainty. 

When  I  defcribed  the  ftrata,  of  which  the 
earth  is  compofed  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
wher^  coal  is  found,  I  obferved,  that  they  were 
frequently  interfered  by  thick  walls  of  clay; 
Now,  whehever  thefe  occur,  it  is  manifeft, 
that  the  currents  of  water,  which  pafs  between 
the  firata,  will  be  ftopt  in  their  courfe,  and 
be  forced  up  thro'  the  fiiTijres  to  the  furfacc 
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of  the  ground.  Accordingly  it  is  found,  that 
when  the  faults  are  pierced  thro'  near  a  fpring, 
it  immediately  difappears,  and  is  totally  k)ft. 

The  fad:,  which  I  have  now  mentioned  as 
iferving  to  explain  the  fecondary  qaufe  of  fprings 
of  water  in  fome  partdcular  fituations,  may  per-* 
haps  throw  fome  degree  of  light  upon  them  ia 
other  places  alfo.  It  ieems  not  -  improbable, 
that  obftruSions  of  a  different  kind  may  have 
the  fame  effed:  upon  the  fubterraneous  ftreams^ 
which  are  met  with  in  almoft  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  that  one  chief  reafon  why  fprings 
are  more  abundant  in  fome  fituations,  than  in 
other,  is,  that  thefe  obftrudtions  ate  here  miorc 
numerous. 

Having  finifhed  the  obfervations,  which  I 
have  been  able  to  make  and  coUedt,  in  refpcdt 
to  the  medicinal,  and  other  fprings  in  Derby-^ 
fliire,  I  fhall  now  fubjoin  a  letter  on  the  fame 
fubjed  with  which  t)r.  Darwin  has  been  fo 
obliging,  as  to  favour  me.  The  refpedsable 
name  of  the  writer,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  be 
fufficient  to  excite  the  curiofity  and  attention 
of  the  public,  and  from  tlie  novelty  and  in-, 
genuity,  which  appear  in  fome  of  the  remarks, 
it  may  be  prefumed,  that  they  will  not  be  diA 
appointed  in  .their  expedations. 

Derby, 
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Derby,  Feb'.  5,  1788. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  requeft  I  fend  you 
on  paper,  what  has  occur'd  to  me  about  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  Buxton  and  Matlock 
waters. 

Several  philofbphers  have  fuppofed,  that  the 
.  warm  fprings  of  this  country  acquire  their  heat 
from  the  chemical  decompofition  of  pyrites; 
and  it  was  affirmed  by  the  late  Mr.  Tiflington, 
which  has  been  lately  cited  in  an  ingenious 
work  of  Mr.  Kirwan  on  mineralogy,  that  the 
warm  water  about  Matlock  ow'd  its  heat  to  the 
blue  marie,  which  is  mixed  with  pyrites,  and 
is  found  in  thin  ftrata  above  and  below  the 
beds  of  kva  or  toadftone ;  for  an  account  of 
which  fee  Mr.  Whitehurft's  valuable. book  on 
the  theory  of  the  earth.  But  it  has  fince  been 
obferved,  that  tho'  warm  water  was  found  fome- 
times  in  thefe  beds  of  Pyrites  and  marie;  yet 
that  no  fmell  or  tafte  then  attended  it;  which 
muft  have  occur'd,  if  the  pyrites  had  been  in 
a  ftate  of  decompofition.  And  fecondly  that 
cold  water  was  found  in  thefe  beds  oftener 
than  warm. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  another  opinion 
appear  to  me  to  be  much  more  cojnclufive,  viz* 
that  the  water  of  thefe  fprings  is  raifed  in  va- 
pour 
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liourljyfubteiTancous^rts  deep  in  the  earth;  and 
that  this  vapour,  is  condenfed  under  the  furface 
of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fprings. 
I.  The  heat.of:thefe  fprings  has  J^een  in- 
.variable  perhaps  for  many  centuries,  certainly 
as  long  as  we  have  had  good  thermometers ; 
v^rhich  fhews  that  the  water,  which  they  arife 
from,  is  in  a  boiling  ftatc  in  fome  part  of  the 
eartfi.  For  as  boiling  water  acquires  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  viz.  212,  the  fteam.  which 
arifes  from  it,  (where  it  is  not  confined,)  muft 
always  be  of  that  degree  of  heat.  Now  the 
internal  parts  of  the  earth,  a  few  feet  be- 
low the  furfiice,  being  always  both  in  winter 
and  fiinuner  of  48  degrees  of  heat  5  it  fol- 
lows, that  if*  the  fteam  of  water,  after  it  is 
condcnfed,  Aovfs  through  a  given  diftance  of 
the  cold  earth;,  it  will  become  cool'd  from 
212  to  Ibme  degree  of  heat  above  48,  propor- 
tional to  the  diftance  between  the  mountain, 
in  whiph  it  is  condenfed,  and  the  place  of  its 
cxitv  •  And  thus  may  for,  many  ^ges  preferve  an 
.unif9rmity  of  the  degree  of  heat  j  which  could 
not  happen  if  it  was  produced  by  .chemical  com- 
.binations  of  materials  near  the  furface  of  the  earth*. 
.  2.  In  the  very  dry  fummer  of  1780,  when 
.all  the. cold  fprings  in  this  part  of  the  country 
either  totally  ceafed,  or  were  much  diminifliecf ; 
I  wa5?  well  informed  on  the  fpbt  both  at  Mat- 
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lock  and  Buxton,  that  &e  ivarm  %tng^  had 
fuffer'd  no  obfervabic  decreafe  of  their  wkter. 
Whence  I  conclude/  that  die  iburces  of  th^fc 
warm  fprings  were,  at  a  muck  greater  depth 
beneath  the  furfacc  of  Ac  earth  than  the  cold 
ones :  and  that  on  that  acconnt  the  water  muft 
firft  have  been  railed  in  the  form  of  ileam  from 
thofe  greater  depths. 

Another  circumftance  fhews,  that  the  fource 
of  many  of  thefe  waters  is  fituated  beneath  Ae 
origin  of  the  cold  fprings ;  even  after  the  fteam, 
which  produces  them,  is  condenfed  into  water; 
which  is  that  their  heat  continues  alwajrs  the 
fame  both  in  winta*  and  fummer,  in  wet  fea- 
fons  and  in  dry,  which  evinces,  tiiat  no  Cold 
water  from  the  dews,  or  fprings  in  confbqueoce 
of  them,  is  mix'd  with  thefe  fources  of  warm 
water. 

Indeed  one  of  the  fprings  at  Matlock  had 
much  common  cold  water  mix'd  with  it,  lower 
down  in  its  courfe  towards  jhc  Derwent,  which 
occafioned  it  to  be  rieglcAcd;  till  a  miiier* 
Mr.  Mather,  propofed  laft  year  to  Mr.  Simpfon, 
the  proprietor,  an  ingenious  devife  to  fepairate 
them;  which  was  by  fixing  pipes  into  the 
mouth  of  the  fpring  to  raife  the  hot  water, 
before  its  exit,  above  the  place,  where  thd^cold 
fprings  enter  into  it;  and  thus  to  pufli  back 
the  cold  water  into  an  old  mine-fough,  where 
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it  was  &]d  fonhfedy  to  difchar^  itfelf ;  and 
thus  b)r  loofing  a  part  of  the  warm  water,  to 
preierve  the  refnaindcr  isnmix'd;  which  I  be^ 
lieve  has  fo  far  fuCCoede^. 

3.  Tlife  rocks  df  limcftone  ih  all  rfiis  part 
of  the  country  abound  with  perpendicular 
jciefts,  in  which  are  found  the  ores  of  s^inc^ 
lead,  and  copper.  And  it  is  hence  probable, 
that  not  only  the  fteam  of  water  at  prefent^ 
(which  produces  thefe  waim  fprings,)  but 
^at  thoie  metals  them&lves,  and  die  fluor  or 
baro*^lffliite,  which  attends  them,  have  in 
former  a^s  been  raiibd  intb  thofe  perpendicular 
cfefts  by  the  great  fubterraneous  fires,  which 
raiitid  the  continents  and  iilands  from  the  pri- 
meval ocean. 

4.  The  cxiftence  of  central  fires  in  the  earth 
in  idle  early  ages  of  the  worid  is  demonftrated 
i)y  the  elevation  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  globe 
above  the  ocean  5  and  the  fliatter'd  condition 
of  its  fi:rat^5  with  the  immenfe  niafies  of  lava 
then  produced ;  which  go  under  the  names  of 
toadftone,  'bafaltibfi,  moor-ftone,  porhpory, 
and  granite,  as  are  To  well  explained  in  Mr. 
Whitehurft's,  and  irt  Dr.  Hutton's  theories  of 
the  earth.  The  pr^ent  ^kiftence  of  central 
firfes  feems  probable  from  the  many  volcanoes, 
which  are  fpiracula,  or  chimneys,  belonging 
to  thofe  great  fires ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  by 
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the  efcape  of  dafttc  vapours  from  xhdk  is  owing 
the  imall  extent  of  modern  earthquakes^  com^ 
pared  with  thofe  of  remote  antiquity^  of  which 
the  vefliges  remain  all  over  the  globe.  Another 
argument  for  the  preient  exiftence  of  inmienfe 
fubterraneous  fires,  is  that  the  great  earthquake 
at  Lifbon  produced  undulations  on  the  lakes  of 
Scotland ;  and  was  felt  in  the  mines  of  DerbyT 
ihire:  (Philof.  Tranfad.)  which  could  aot 
eafily  happen,  but  by  a  percufiion  on  one  fide 
of  a  confined  fluid  lava;  which  would  be  pro^ 
pagated  to  the  other,  as  ffariking  the  gientleft 
blow  on  one  fide  .of  a  bladder  difiicnded  with 
water  is  felt  by  the  hand  placed  on  the  other 
fide..  To  which  may  be  added,  that  in  fbme 
mines,  the  deeper  you  defccn^  the  warmer  yon 
perceive  them.  Morinus  in  a  traft  de  locis 
fubterraneis,  p.  131.  fays,  that  in  fome  mines 
of  Hungary,  which  are  500  cubits  deep^  the 
h^t  becomes  troubiefome,  when  the  miners 
get  below  480  feet  of  depth;.  And  Monf.  Dc 
Luc,  on  going  1 359  feet  perpendicular  into  the 
mines  of  H^rtz  on  July  5,  1778*  pn  a  very  fine 
day,  found  the  air  at  the  bottom  a  little  warmer 
than  at  the  top  of  tfie  fhaft.     (Phil..  Tranf.) 

5.  Bccaufe  there  aise  fprings  of  hoj:  water  in 
all  countries,  where  open  volcanoes  evidently 
exift :  whence  from  analogy  we  may  conclude 
the  hot  fprings  in  countries  where  open  Yolo^b- 

noes 
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rtocs-  have  cxiftcd,  btit  are  now  hot  open,  arc 
owing  to  the  fame  caufe  adling  in  a  lefs  power- 
fol  mariner* 

.  6*  Add  to  this/  that  if  tibofe  waters  had  been 
heated  by  tibe  chemical  dccompbfition  of  py- 
rites, fame  of  them  at  leaft  would^  probably 
have  retained'  a  ftrong  chalybeate  tafte,.  or  iul-> 
phareous  fmell :  or  that  they  woul^  all  of  them> 
have  been  impregnated  with  fome  fimilar  ma- 
terial;  which  on  the  chemical  analyfes  of  thcfe 
watiers  of  Buxton,  and  Matlock  does  not  appear* 
to  be  the  fad. 

:  7.  I  come  now  to  another  circumftarice, 
which  very  much  corroborates  the  above 
theory  of  the  produdlion  of  thefe  fprings  from 
the  ftearti  raifed  from  deep  fubterraneous  fires,' 
and  not  from  the  decompofition  of  pyrites.. 
The  ftrata  of  the  earth  in  this  part  of  Derby •• 
ihirc  confift  of  beds  of  limeftone  and  of  lava 
(or  toadftone)  which  lie  reciprocally  one  upon 
the  other;  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  there 
arc  three  beds  of  each,  which  are  many  yards 
thick..  See  Whitfehurft's  theory  of  the  earth** 
Ndw'if  wefuppofe  the  fteam  riling  frx)m  fub*- 
terra;xeou$  fires  to  be  owing  partly  to  water 
ilbwiy fofafidingupoh  thofe fires,  and  to  lime- 
ftone gradually  calcined  by  them;  it  muft  hap- 
pen*, that  the  fteam  rifing  through  the  perpen- 
dicular clefts  in  the  fupercumbent  rocks  muft 

S3  be 
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be  replete  with  calcareous  gas»  (orfixMair;) 
with  fome  phlogiilicated  air. 

Dr.  Priestly  from  5  ounces  of  lisne- 
ftone  obtained  11 60  ounce^meafures  d  air, 
nine  tenths  of  which  was  fix'd  air,  and  the 
other  tenth  phlogifticated  air.  From  4  ounces 
of  white  ipar  he  obtain'd  830  ounce-^meaAires 
of  air,  the  firft  portion  of  which  had  but  one 
fourth  of  fix'd  air ;  which  however  varied  in 
the  courfe  of  the  experiment,  being  once  three 
fourths,  then  one  half,  then  one  third  of  fix'd 
air.    Vol.  6.  p.  226. 

If  this  ftcajcn  fo  impregnated  be  condenfed  in 
Umeflone  ftrata,  the  fix'd  air  in  this  hot  fleam 
will  fupcr-faturate  itfelf  again  with  calcareous 
earth.  Now  this  is  what  prccifely  happens  to 
the  waters  at  Matlock,  which  are  replete  wirfx 
calcareous  particles ;  as  appears  by  the  copious 
depofitioncf  tupha,or  calcareous  incniftations, 
along  the  channels  in  which  they  flow..  JEor  in 
general  it  happens,  that  ^rings  of  water  wear 
themfclves  valleys  from  their  fourccs,  as  is  done 
by  the  water  at  Buxton;  but  diofe  fprings  at 
Matlock  have  produced  rocks  and  mountaiBS 
of  a  fponge-like  calcareous  ftone  between  thcit 
fountains  and  the  Derwent,  widi  which  9II  the 
houfes  at  Matlock  are  cdnftruftedt  and  many 
of  the  ftone  fences. 


It 
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It  11^  fdsm  e3ctrax)jrclin9ry >  t^t  fixU  adr,  oc 
cakaceons:  gaa^  i^viiidl  is  known  to  precipitater 
)ka!t  from,  water^  &duM,  render  limeftone  more 
foluhfein  water.  This  however  \s  evinced  by 
(Itt^esqieiainentaojEMn  Caj^rendifh,  who  added 
to  limc^water^  which  liuad  been  rendered  turbid 
by  means  of  cakareous.  gas^  more  of  tike  iame 
gas :  which  enabled  the  water  to  rediflblve  the 
pucc^tjated  fimeftonei.  Which  however  is 
<?dn£^tt(siiieott5  to  other  chemical  phenomena^ 
as  ocbe:  portion  of  akali added  to  afoltitiqn  of 
irithi  ioi  aa  acid  precipitates  the  iron;  which  is- 
sedt&>lrod  by  the  addittbn  of  a.  greater  portion 
of  aJtealL  Water  by  a  large  quantity  of  calca- 
reousL^  will  thus  in  clofe  veflels  fi^per-faturate 
itfiif  with  hmc ;  which  will  gradually  precipi- 
jbtc  ia  the  form  of  limeftone,  when  expofed  to 
the.air>.  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fuperfluous 
gas- 

lathe  bfi^nning  of  Odlober  1780,  I  was 
prBfentwithmyfiiend  Mr.  Edge  worth  at  the 
qpBmog^  of  two  of  the  fprings  of  Madock  about 
20Q  yirds.  above  their  ufual  places  of  appear-i 
ance.  We  founds  them  both  at  thefe  new  open- 
ings, about  one  degree  of  heat,  or  fomewhat 
moct^  wanner  than  at  the.  places  of  their  ufual 
eadt*  ,The  upper  one,  which  could  be  beft 
i«n,  iiSifidfrom  fome.  cracks  or  fiflures.in  the 
uppcrfixrface  of  abed  of  toadftone,  and  between 
S  4  it 
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it  and  the  blue  marie,  which  lies  over  it;  unBer 
which  marie  it  feems  to  have  been  condettfid»^ 
and  thence  to  have  fuper^iaturated  itfidf  with 
calcareous  particles.  I  examined  this  iBarle  by 
means  of  acids^  and  fbxmd  it  to  be  cakareous ; 
except  fome  fhining  bits  of  whitifli  pyrites; 
which  had  no  appearance  of  being  in  a  ibdfe  of 
decompofitioni 

On  the  contrary  the  fteani,  which  produces 
the  water  of  Buxton,  is  probably  condehfed  in 
the  fubflance  of  the  toadflone  or  lav^ ;  zad  not 
in  a  ftratum  of  marie  or  limeftdne,'  like  the 
Matlock  water ;  and  hence  the  great  di&rence 
of  their  contents .  As  one  edge  of  thefe  ftrata 
of  limcftone  and  lava,  wherever  there  are: 
fprings;  is  always  elevated  higher  than  the 
other ;  it  would  be  eafy  by  attending  to  the 
inclination  of  thefe  ftrata  todifcover,  on.  which 
fidfe  of  the  bath  is  fituated  the  inountaiui  in 
which  the  fteam  is  condenfed;  which  probably 
may  not  be  more  than  a  mile  or  two  frdm  the 
eruption  of  the  fprings;  becaufe  in  opening 
the  fprings  at  Matlock  at  a  place  about.;  200 
yards  above  the  wells,  the  water,  (tho'  already 
coUeded  into  a  kind  of  vein)  was  cool'd  more 
than  a  degree ;  and  this  Cooling  .mufl:  proceed 
much  fafter,  where  the  wat^r  is  diffuff  ly  and 
thinly  fpread  between  two  contiguous  ftrata. 
And  further  as  the  progrefs  of  this  water  muft 

wann 
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M^ann  in  fome  "degree'the  furftce  of  the  earth, 
bc«>eath  which  it  pifles  after  its  c6ndcnfationi 
and  jiarticulariy  at  the  place  of  its  condenfation  j 
ir  i»  iwit  improbaWey  hut  its  ecurfc- might  bd 
detwSed  by  <5bfefvatidns  madeT-m  rimy  morn- 
ings^er  when'fnbwhas lain  long  oA  the  ground;^ 
tfy:theineltihg  or  difappearance-df'it  firft  in 
that  part;  orperhaps-by  the  earlier  vegetation  of 
thft  gi^afs  or  treecs  on  thofe  fiart^  of  the  fuVface, 
A  Mr;  Taylor;  who  once  kept  this  bath,  pro- 
ducred  early  vegetables  by  conveying  a  ftfeani 
«f  the  warm  wStdr  under  a  border  of  his  gar- 
den.    If  this  fource  ftiould  ever  be  difcovei^d 
by  mining,  I  fuppofe  the  water  by  being  re- 
ceived nearer  the  place  of  its  devaporation, 
would  be  found  of  a  greater'  degree  of  heat 
from  82,  its  preferit  hcati  up  to  212,   or  the 
heat  of  boiling  water. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  the  fubjedt 
withiitit  obfervirig  the  analogy  between  the 
produftidn  of  cold  and  of  hot  fprings ;  they 
kre  both  prodiiced  from  vapour;  that,  which 
produces  cold  fprings,  is  brought  to  the  fum* 
mils  of  mountains  by  the  atmofphere;  and 
being  there  devaporated  Aides  down  between 
ibt  ftrata,  which  eompofe  the  hill ;  and  biirft 
t)ur  through  fome  of  thefe  ftrata  below.  That, 
which'  forfns  hot  fprings,  is  condenfed  under 
the  fame  ftrata  of  the  mountains,  over-which 

Aides 
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iPfflfS  the  odd  water  dbvaporaibed  &oak  the  at* 
moiphcrc;  in  thefe  refpeds  exadly  imitatjjog^ 
if  ht^  thii^a  may  be  compai^  with  fiitaU, 
«Q  Qld**iaAMQnU  akix^Mc,,  ami  iis  fu|>m9civn;-^ 
bent  refrigenUory.  Wkhoiit  the  osxiffeence  of 
mou^tains>,  oi;  elevations  df  ground,  neither 
hot  nor  cold  fprings  could  have  ^ciiMl;  nor 
indeed  without  their  having  been  ih^tteii'd  in 
their  e}^vat;ion  i  for  fome  of  the  ftrnta  of  tbe 
earth  being  deficient  at  the  fumnaita  of  mqan- 
tains  gives  acceis  to  the  dews  to  ijiic}^  between 
the  fidl  2coA  fecond;  or  between  the  Jfecond  and 
thirdftrataj  and  thus  fornv  cold  fprings  ^hebw. 
And  the  perpendicular  clefts  or  cracks  in  tiiidb 
mountains  give  acceis  to  the  ftearas  raifed  &om 
below  for  the  produftion  of  warm  fprings. 

The  contents  of  the  waters  of  Buxton  and 
Matlock  much  countenance  the  theory  aboviS 
^Uycar'd,  for  if  fleam  be  raifedfrom  fubterra- 
neous  furaaceeiy  where  liraefton^  is  probably  ia 
a  ftate  of  calcinatipn^  much  caI$:areoud  gas  (or 
Bx'd  air,)  and  fome  phlogifticated  air^  would 
grife  with  the  aqueous  fleam ;  thefe  are  found 
in  the  Buxton  water  in  the  loofe  ftate  of  b|ib» 
bles»  according  to  the  analysis  of  DQ(3:or  Pearr 
fon^  and  in. this  the  Buxton  water  reieoibles  the 
waters  at  Bath ;  which  are  faid  by  Dr%  Pridftly 
topoflel*  fimilar  kinds  of  air,  Exp.  v.  2.  p*  aaj^ 
And  as  thefe  airs  feem  to  be  the  principal  iur 
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griidients  of  both  tbefe  waters,  Acre  is  reafoii 
tb  feelieVe,  both  from  thfs  circumftance,  iiXiA. 
from  their  fueccfs  in  rqHeving  ^milar  difcafes, 
that  their  medicinal  powers  are  very  fimUftf; 
At  the  fame  time,  a$  the  waters  at  Bath  aft 
i^  to  contain  a  very  minute  quantity  of  iroji, 
thctfc  of  Buxton  may  be  belter  adaptoSd  to  foRjf 
inflanmiatory  habits ;  and  as  thicre  is  a  ctedty^ 
beate  fpring  at  BuiCtpn  near  the  other,  it  would 
be  fctfy  oecafiojiAlly  to  render  thpfe  welters  ftiH 
more  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Bath  by  adding  a  fmsH 
|H:>rtioA  pf  the  chalybeate  y^a^er  to  that  of  Saiol 
Ann's  well  at  the  lime  of  drinking  it;  and  thus 
c(pirig  that  by  art  at  Buxton  whichat  Bath  if 
done  by  nature. 

In  the  Buxtion  water  ^e  fix'd  air  is  fomid 
wi  Ippfc  bttbbjes,  b<w:«ife  it  does  n^t  meet  wttfc 
any  calcareous  ^rth,  or  limeftone  to  cwnbkw 
Itfelf  with :  ia  the  Matlock  wat^f  tj?fce  cwtraQ^ 
©cciirsj  itha§  no  lopfe  air-bubble^  b«c*Wfe 
^  fixaUe  air  is  coaibiped  wil^  lime  j  and  thus 
this  water  is  rejjete  with  cakaareovis  earth  id 
fubtile  folution ;  and?  in  this  refpeft^  I  ^ppoibt 
r«fenibl^&  the  Briftol  ^?fater. 

Thse  i^r«ftatic3is,  which  are  depofitedfrpoi 
thcfe  cakareoUs  or  hard  watfirs,  were  oncefup*^ 
pCKfed  to  contrihut?  to  produce  the  gravel  or 
^nein  the  kidneys  apd  bladder  1  this  opiaiogi 
particularly  prevail'd  about  h^  a  century  ^g^ 
^  in 
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In  Paris ;  where  it  was  faid,  that  a  certain  dif- 
XxxQi  of  that  city,  fupplied  with  water  which 
incruftcd  the  pipes,  through  which  it  pafs'd^ 
was  much  aiflidted  with  the  ftone  in  the  blad- 
der. Mcnf.  Condamine,  an  ingenious  and 
aftive  philofopher,  dn  a  minute  inquiry  found 
the  aflcrtidn  to  be  totally  devoid  of  truths 
Since  that  time  the  waters  of  Carlefbad,  which 
incrufl:  wjiatevcr  is  thrown  into  them  like  thofii 
of  Matlock,  have  been  much  frequented  by 
patients  with  gravel  and  ftone,  arid  it  is  laid 
with  advantage.  (Philof.Tranfaa:.)  Sinfcethe 
great  light  thrown  on  this  fubjcdl  by  the  che- 
mical accuracy  of  Bergman  and  Scheele  ( whbfe 
premature  deaths  are  a  lofs  tomankindj)  the 
tife  of  thcfe  waters  may  he  better  underftood. 
By  their  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  ft^ny 
concretions  in  animal  bodies  confift  of  faccha- 
rinc  acid  and  air/ and  that  this  acid  has  a  greater  . 
affinity  than  any  other  to  calcareous  earth.  NoW 
as  the  faccharine  acid  is  perpetually  generated 
in  the  ftomach  during  the  digeftion  of  ouf 
aliment;  it  is  probable,  the  falutary  efFedts  of 
thefc  calcareous  waters,  fuch  as  Matlock  and 
Bnftol,  may  be  owing  to  their  faturating  the 
fupcrabundancy  of  this  faccharine  acidj  and 
that  thus  they  may  prevent  the  tendency  ^hich 
fome  of  our  fluid  fecretions  poflef&i  of  producing 
calculous,  ^nd  perhaps  gouty  and  bilious  con- 
cretions ; 
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jCrctions ;  and  prevent  the  increafe  in  fize  of 
jhofe  already  form'd*  On  tlie  fame  principle 
jh^  may  tetid  to  render  purulent  matter  lefi 
acrimonious;  as,  they  are  fuppd^bd  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage in  pulmonary  and  fcrophubus  ulcers. 
Certain  I  am,  that  the  cold  fpriogs  alfo,  which 
are  replete  with  calcareous  matter^  as  St.  Alk» 
mund's  and  other  wells  about  Derby,  arc  ialu- 
J)rjou3  tp  the  drinkers  of  them;  as  the, daily 
experience  of  the  inhabitants  who  ufe  them^ 
i^vinces.  And  I  am  acquainted  with  one  per- 
fon,  who  has  drank  of  a  cold  fpring  very  much 
Joaded  with  this  kind  of  earth  for  his  only  po- 
tation for  the  laft  five  years,  ufing  about  two 
pints  a  dgy  of  itj  an^  enjoy'd  a  perfed  ftate  of 
health. 

jT^ere  is  another  difeafe  in  ^yl^ch  the  waters 
pf  ]Vfatlock/anCl  of  Briftol  are  celebrated,  the 
diabsBtes.  In  this  fo  great  a  quantity  of  fugar 
is  genjerated  by  the  powers  of  digeftion,  that 
the.uriup  becomes  loaded  with  fugar.  A  pa- 
tient 9f  t);us.kind  in  the  infirmary  at  Stafford, 
who  eat  an^d  drank  atout  thrice  the  quantity 
allojv'd  to  other  patients,  ijl(a4e  about  16  and 
:iometimcs  18  pints  of  water  a  d^y^  and  by 
OTy  dqfire  fome  of  this  was  evaporated  by  Mr. 
Hughies  of  that  pjace,.  and  produced  about  an 
ounce  of  very  coarfe  fugar  fi:om  every  pint  erf  the 
sva^r.     An  account  of  this  cafe  i  and  a  theory 

of 
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cf  diabastes  is  publifhed  in  a  pamphlet  ^  on  tbe 
Inverted  motions  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  and 
a  criterion  between  Pus  and  Mucus/'  Cadd^ 
London.  In  this  difeaie  therefore  it  is  proba- 
ble the  ufe  of  thcfe  calcareous  waters  is  to  be 
afi^ribed  to  their  affinity  to*  the  faccharine  acid, 
x^ich  in  thofe  cafes  would  feem  to  be  in  great 
abundance. 

So  iar  have  I  performed  my  promife  to  you 
in  writing  down,  what  has  occur'd  to  me  con- 
cerning the  natural  hiftory  of  the  waters  of 
Ku^ton  and  Matlock :  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  medical  hiftory  of  thefe)  and  of  Kedlefton 
water,  and  other  mineral  waters  of  this  county 
Would  require  a  volume,  and  take  up  nfxuch 
more  of  my  time  and  attention  than  I  could  at 
prefent  contrive  to  beftow  upon  it.  But  I 
<?annot  leave  this  accountof  calcareous  or  hard 
waters  without  adding;  diat  I  fuppofe,  from 
the  great  affinity  between  calcareous  earth  and 
faccharine  acid,  may  be  explained  a  circum- 
Aance,  the  theory  of  which  has  nev«*  been  un- 
derflood,  and  therefore  the  fadt  has  generally 
been  doubted;  and  that  is,  that  hard  watw^ 
make  ftronger  beer  than  foft  onefe,  I  appeal 
to  the  Brewers  of  Burton  for  the  faft^  who 
have  the  foft  watCT  of  the  Trent  runrtinjg;  on 
one  lide  of  their  Brewhoufes ;  and  yet  prefer 
univerMly  the  hard  or  Calcareous  water  fop- 
plied 
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plfed  by  theSr  pumps.  I  fuppofe  iJiere  may  be 
fomt  iatcharhie  acid  in  the  malt,  (which  h 
tt<)t  ^\  of  It  equally  perfediy  made  into  fUgai' 
by  die  vegetiable^igeftivfe  power  of  th«  ^ntei^* 
iiating  bsrfey,)  which  by  its  attmfting  Ae  cal- 
careous earth  df  hard  Waters  msif  |H-oduce  i 
kind  idf  min^r^  fugar$  which  like  the  ttut 
fugar  may  be  convertible  into  fpirit;  for  a 
"fimihr  purpofe,  I  fuppofe,  lime  U  ufcd  by  thfe 

.  ibgar-bakers  in  refilling  their  fugars,  tho'  ^t 
theory  of  its  eflfeds  is  unknown  to%hem. 

There  arc  other  fources  of  water  in  Dwhy-^^ 
fliire,  which  fliould  be  mentioned.    The  waters 

.  of  dse  Hamps  and  Manifold  fi Ak  info  the  eaM 
near  Wetton  m31,  and  rife  again  in  Ilatti  gar^ 
dens.  The  fubteifranebtes  cavities,  in  which 
theie  ftreams  pafs,  fcem  to  have  been  made  ift 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  (as  well  aiB  aM  Ae 
other  caverns  of  this  county,  as  Peak-hole, 
Elden-hole,  Pool's  hole,  and  iThor's  houl^ 
utiar  Wetton  mill,)  by  bng  regions  of  earth 
rifing  to  let  out  the  confined  vapoUrs  from  con^ 
ceal'd  volcanoes;  and  opening,  as  it  were, 
their  jaws ;  which,  when  the  fides  fubfided 
again,  did  not  exa<3:ly  fit  each  other  -,  and  thu$ 
left  teng  fubtermneous  cavities. 

The  fulphur  waters  of  Kedlefto^  are  cele- 
brated for  curing  the  fame  difeafes  as  thofe  o( 
Harrogate,  but  are  confiderably  weaker;  and 

may 
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may  ther^^ore  be  better  adapted  to  fiseble  con- 
ftitutions.  Thefe  fulphur^wells  abound  wit!) 
marine  fait,  and  contain  fome  epfom  ialt ;  tQ 
which  they,  all  pf  them  pwc  thjcir  purgative 
qualities.  I  ain  we|l  in^rm'df  that  the  fait 
Iprings  in  Cheftiire,  if  they  are  Ipft  to  reft  a 
few  week$  without  being  pump'd,  acqiere  a 
iimilar  fulphiveeii^  fmell ;  and  fufp6<$^  that 
thefe  fulphut  wells  may  be  dafs'd  with  ^ther 
fait  Iprings,  of  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  iatura* 
tion ;  but  that  fonie  pf  tjicir  ingr^iientaare  ia 
2  ftate  of  decompofition. 

The  Biihop  of  LkndaiF,  (to  whom  the  pub- 
lic is  fo  much  obliged  for  making  chemiftry 
both  ufcful  and  agreeable)  mentions  in  his  in- 
genious obfervations  on  Harrogate  waters,  that 
one  of  the  fprings  arifes  in  a  bed  of /hale ;  fome 
parts  of  which  are  fofter  than  other  parts,  as 
if  in  a  ftate  of  decompofitioji  y  about  a  mile 
eaftward  of  the  Kedlefton  batli  is  a  ftratum  of 
feale^  which  is  feen  on  the  fides  of  the  hollow 
way  in  Quarndon  town ;  and,  where  it  is  there 
expofed  to  the  air,  feejqpis  of  a  foft  kind. 
Whence  there  is  reafoji  to  fufpc6t,  that-  the 
water  being  previoully  inlpregnated  with  vi- 
triolic acid  from  ftjale  may  be  neceifafy-  ti>  the 
produ*9ic«i  of  thefe  fulphureous  waters.  The 
Kedlefton  water  is  weaker  than  that  of  H^ro- 
^te  in  refpedt  to  the  quantity  of  marine  faJt  it 
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tains ;  I  fijppdfe  about  two  ounces  .of  Bay  fait 
added  to  a  gallon  of  this  water  renders  it  in 
every  refpe<3;  as  efficacious-  as  the  Harrogate 
water,  in  thofc  d-ifeafes  commonly  term'd 
fcorbutic,  and  in  worm-caies,  particularly 
afcarides. 

At  Heage  there  ia  a  water,  I  am  infgrm'd, 
with  a  very  auftere  tafte,  which  is,  worth  in* 
quiry;  asit  is  probably  either  a  chalybeate 
diflblved  in  vitriolic  acid,  like  thstt  at  Somcfi- 
Iham  near  Cambridge;  or  an  aluminous  water, 
like  that  of  NeviUlolt  in  Leicefterfhire- 
Thefe  fprings,  which  abound  with  vitriplic 
acid,  fometimes  produce  raofaflcs,  which  have 
a  remarkable  property  of  pref^ving  flefh-meat; 
I  have  been  told  there  are  fuch  morafles  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Peak;  in  which  dead  game,  and 
even  large  pieces  of  mUtton  have  been  buried 
one  year,  and  found  nrarly  unchanged  the  next, 
In  countries  abounding  with  coals  there  are 
generally  chalybeate  fprings ;  of  thefe  thofe^ 
which  fooner  loofe  their  iron  when.expofed  to 
the  air,  are  generally  prefer'd  for  medical  pur- 
pofes ;  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Quarndon  near 
Kedleflon ;  in  thefe  waters  the  iron  is  diflblved 
by  means  of  calcareous  gas,  or  fix'd  air  as 
ihewn  by  Mr.  Lane ;  which  is  a  volatile  acid, 
and  when  expofed  to  the  air  foon  efcapes ;  and 
the  iron  is  then  depofited  in  a  calciform  ftate 
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like  ochre.  A  dark-colour*d  j(ha]e,  of  fimila)- 
appearance  to  that  feen  on  the  (ides  of  the  hoi^ 
low  road  near  the  chalybeate  fpring  at  Quarn- 
don,  covers  the  collieries  at  Bedworth  near 
Coventry.  There  is  a  fimilar  fhale  alfo  appears 
on  the  fides  of  the  turnpike  road  at  HuUand 
near  Afllbiirn ;  it  is  probable  there  are  coals 
uftder'both  thefe  parts  oif  the  country,.,  which 
from  their  fituations  would  be  valuable  acqui- 
fitions  'y  and  boring  for  coals,  if  properly  ma-^ 
naged,  is  not  very  cxpenfive  ^  as  the  fuper- 
incumbcnt  ftrata  are  generally  of  foft  materials. 
I  (hall  conclude  this  long  letter  by  mention- 
ing an  artificial  fpring  of  water,  which  I  pro- 
duced by  boring  near  the  Derwenf  in  Full- 
llreet  in  Derby. — As  the  copious  fpring,  calFd 
St.  Alkmund's  well,  rifes  about  half  a  mile 
from  this  part  of  FuU-ftreet,  and  about  fix  feet 
higher  in  refped  to  level ;  I  fuppofed  the  fame 
ftratum  of  marie  might  be  continued  to  this 
place,  tho'  cover'd  with  houfes,  ^nd  fome  feet 
of  rubbifli.  On  clearing  an  old  well,  Avhich 
was  about  four  yards  deep,  and  contain'd  very 
bad  water,  the  upper  furface  of  the  marie  ap* 
pear'd.  The  old  well  was  then  wall'd  round 
with  bricks,  and  water-clay,  fo  that  the  bot- 
tom w^as  kept  •  perfeftly  dry.  A  hole  about 
two  inches  diameter  was  then  bored  about  15 
yards  deeper :  and  then  fome  fand  ^yas  brought 

up 
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up  mix'd  with  the  mark;  and  a  fprlng  gra- 
dually arofc;  and  by  driving  a  WQodfiii  pipe 
into  the  hole,  and  afterwards  putting  a  leaden 
pipe  through  this,  the  w^ter  arofe  about  two 
feet  abore  the  furface^  tho'  not  up  to  the  level 
of  St,  Alkmund's  wel^>  as  I  had  expedted;  it 
has  jiow  for  five  year?  continued  to  flow  %  and 
I  think  rather  increafes  in  quantity,,  and  per- 
haps ip  pupity.  A  more  particular  account  of 
this  wdl  is  related  in  the  Philofophical  Tran« 
fadlions* 

I  ni^ntion  it  in  this  letter,  becaufe  \  fuppofe 
there  are  many  fituations  in  which  water  might 
he  thus,  procured  by  boring  a  perpendicular 
hole  near  the  edges  of  valleys,  or  a  horizontal 
one  into  the  fides  of  mountains,  for  the  c^n-^ 
venience  of  veering  cattle  or  for  flooding 
grounds,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture^ 
And  I  fuppofe  the  iprings  in  marly  countries 
are  preferable  to  river- water,  as  they  are  always 
loaded  with  calcareous  earth. 

If  you  think  any  part  of  this  long  letter 
worthy  a  place  in  your  expe<ied  hiftory  of 
Derbyfhire,  I  defire  you  will  do  with  it  what- 
ever is  agreeable  to  you. 

I  am,  dear  fir. 

With  great  refpeft,  &c, 
E.    DARWIN- 

T  2  SECT. 
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SECT.      I. 

Rivers. 

A  S  rivers  arc  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
fprings  and  fmall  ftreams  of  water,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  thofe  of  Derbyftiire  in 
this  place.  Now  the  largeft  of  thefc  are  the 
Trent,  the  Derwent,  the  Dove,  the  Wye,  the 
Errewafh,  and  the  Rother. 

The  fource  of  the  Trent  is  not  in  this 
county,  but  in  the  park  at  Trentham,  the 
feat  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford.  It  enters  into 
Derbyfhire  at  the  fouth-weft  extremity,  and 
winding  its  courfe  acrofs  interfefts  it  into  two 
unequal  parts.  Flowing  through  a  flat  and 
level  country  it  paiTes  along  with  a  deep  and 
gentle  ftream.  Milton,  in  one  of  his  occa- 
fional  poems,  thus  defcribes  this  river. 

Trent,  who  like  Tome  earth*born  giant  fpreads 
His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  neads. 
Or  fallen  mole,  that  runneth  anderneath* 

About  fixty  years  ago,  the  Trent  was  ren- 
dered navigable  as  high  as  the  town  of  Burton. 
In  confequence  of  this  improvement  confider- 
able  bufinefs  began  to  be  done  upon  it.     And 

it 
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it  was  calculated/  that  the  goods  carried  down 
it  every  year  amounted  to  about  fourteen  thou^ 
fand  tons.  But  at  a  later  period  this  quantity 
was  rendered  much  larger  by  the  communica- 
tion, which  was  opened  between  the  eafternand 
weftem  coafts  of  this  kingdom  by  means  of  a 
navigable  canal. 

There  are  three  bridges  thrown  over  the 
Trent  in  its  courfe  thro'  the  county.  They 
have  all  been  built  fince  the  Norman  conqueft. 
For  in  Domefday  book  no  mention  is  made  of 
ap  aflage  over  it,  excepting  at  Wefton. 

Burton  Bridge,  which  is  the  firft,/  erefted 
over  the  Trent,  after  it  enters  Derbyfhire,  was 
.built  in  the  time,  when  Bernard  was  Abbot  of 
Burton,  which  was  fometime  in  the  interval 
between  the  years  1 1 57  and  1 175. 

Swarkeftone  bridge,  I  apprehend,  was  built 
at  a  much  later  period.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  afcertain  the  particular  time.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  the  neighbouring  country,  that  this 
undertaking  was  executed  at  the  expence  of 
two  maiden  ladies.  But  fuch  an  account  appears  ^ 
fcarcely  credible,  when  the  great  length  of  the 
bridge  is  duly  confidered.  It  is  faid  to  confift 
of  29  arches  at  various  diftances  from  each 
other,  and  appears  to  extend  above.three  quar- 
ters of  a  nule. 

T  3  Caven- 
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CavMidUh  bridge  y^zi  built  about  30  yean 
^,  at  the  expencc  of  the  family,  whofe  namt 
it  bears.  Formerly  there  was  a  ferry  at  this 
place,  and  the  charge  for  paffing  the  bridge  is 
continued  the  fame,  as  for  croffing  the  water 
in  the  old  way. 

There  is  a  ferry  both  at  Willingtoa  and 
Twiford.  At  the  latter  village  the  river  is 
fOi:dable  in  two  different  places. 

The  river  Derwent  rifes  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  and  taking  a  fouthem 
courfe  fells  into  the  Trent  a  few  miles  below 
the  town  of  Derby.  The  whole  length  of  its^ 
courfe  h  about  46  miles.  Running  thro'  a 
hilly  country,  its  current  is  fwift  and  rapid* 
Whether  this  circumftance  has  any  effeft  upon 
the  temperature  of  its  water,  it  feems  not  eafy 
to  determine.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  fad,  that 
this  is  much  Warmer  than  the  generality  of  ri- 
vers. I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the  fummer 
feafon  the  thermometer  frequently  ftandft  at  66 
degrees.  It  was  likcwife  obfervtd,  in  the  year 
1740  the  Derwent  was  not  fb  foon  frozen  over 
as  the  Trent,  and  that  after  the  commencement 
of  the  thavvr  it  became  navigable  nearly  a  month 
earlier  than  that  river.  Nor  will  it  appear  dttf*- 
ficult  to  account  for  this  fad:  without  afcfibing 
it  to  the  rapid  motion  of  its  water*  Flowing 
thro'  a  country,  abounding  witti  warm  fprings, 

it 
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it  muft  receive  a  confiderable  body  of  water 
from  them  in  it?  courfe. 

The  Dove  liketvife  has  its  fource  in  the  high 
peak.  .  Running  in  a  fouth-caft  direftion  it 
divides  this  cduntyfrom  StafFordfliire,  and  falk 
into  the  Trent,  at  a  fmall  diftance  below 
Burton.  .  l 

The  river  Wye  rifes  a  little  way  above 
,Buxton,  and,  running  in  a  fouth-eaft  diredion^ 
falls  into  the  Derwent  at  Rowfley,  a  few  miles 
below  BakewelL 

The  Errewaih  rifing  in  the  hundred  of 
Scarfdale,  and,  fcparating  the  two  counties  of 
Derby  and  Nottingham  from  each  other,  jfalls 
into  the  Trent  at  a  fmall  diftance  below 
Sawley. 

The  river  Rother  has  its  fource  near  Chef- 
terfield,  and,  taking  a  north-eaft  direction,  falls 
into  Yorkfhire  near  the  village  of  Beighton. 


S  E  C  T.      11. 

Navigable  canals. 

IT  Mention  the-  navigable  canals  in  this  con^ 
necflioA,  though  they  can  fcartely  with  ftrift 
prdpriety  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
natural  hiftory  oif  Derbyfhire. 

T4  Some 
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-  'Several  years  ago  an  ad  of  parliaxhent  was  ob«^ 
taincd  with  a  view  of  opening  a  communication 
between  the  eafterii  and  wcftcrn  coafts  of  this 
kingdom  by  means  of  a  navigable  canal.  This 
deiigh  has  been  fome  time  completed,  and  one 
cxttcmity  of  the  canal  hsis  been  brought  into 
Derbyflurc.  It  enters  into  the  county  at  a  place 
called  Monk's  bridge^  whAre  It  is  carried  over 
the  river  Dove  in  an  aquedudt  of  twenty-three 
arches,  and  the  ground  is  raifed  one  mile  ahd 
two  furlongs  in  length,  and  to  a  coniidcrable 
height.  The  canal  is  3 1  feet  wide  at  the  top,  1 8 
at  the  bottom,  and  five  and  a  half  deep.  Its 
whole  length  in  Derbyfhire  is  about  14  miles, 
and  in  its  courfe  thro*  the  county  it  has  6  locks 
upon  it.  The  boats  employed  upon  it  carry 
about  25  tons,  and  are  drawn  by  horfes.  The 
Jonnage  is  threc*halfpcncc,  and  the  freight  one 
penny  per  mile.  It  is  now  about  1 8  years  fince 
the  extremity,  which  lies  in  Derbyfhire  was 
completed,  and  during  this  time  the  fhares 
have  varied  confiderably  in  their  value.  At 
prefent  they  fell  at  their  original  price. 

A  fecond  canal  has  been  formed  in  the  north- 
eaft  part  of  the  county.  It  begins  at  Chefter- 
field,  and  extending  eaftward  thro'  part  of 
Yorkfhire  and  Nottinghamflure,  falls  into  the 
Humber  at  Stockwith  in  the  latter  county. 
The  part  which  lies  in  Derbyfhire  was  finifhed 

in 
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in  the  year  1777,  and  on  the  fourth  of  Junci 
veffel  was  brought  to  the  town  of  ChdlerfielcL 
It  cjrtends from  hence  x  li  miles  in  this  county^ 
and  enters  into  Nottiaghamihirc  at  ,a  pil^i^ 
.called  Gandcr*la»c. 

When  the  a6]t  of  parliament  was  obtained  for 
making  this  canal  a  large  fum  was  fubfcribed, 
buj  found  inadequate  to  the  execution  of  this 
defign.  The  original  fubfcrihers  were  there- 
:fore  obliged  to  take  up  money  for  this  purpofe; 
and  fincc  that  time  have  had  the  mortification 
to  find,  that  the  profits,  arifing*  from  the  bufi- 
-ncfs  done  upon  the  canal^  have  been  merely  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  intereft  for  their  loan, 

A  third  canal,  called  the  Errewafh  canal,  ex- 
tends along  the  eaftern  borders  of  the  county. 
It  begins  near  Langley  mill,  in  the  parifh  of 
Hcanor,  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  the 
river  Erewaih,  fells  into  the  Derwenta  little 
below  Sawley,  Its  whole  length  is  about  1 1 
miles.  There  are  14  locks,  and  25  bridges 
upon  it ;  and  at  the  head  it  is  108  feet  higher, 
than  at  the  place,  where  it  falls  into  the  river. 

In  April  17771  the  bill  for  making  this  ca- 
nal received  the  royal  aflent;  in  about  four 
months  afterwards  it  was  begun ;  in  Novem- 
ber 1778  it  was  completed  as  far  as  the  firft 
colliery  at  Ilkefton,  and  on  the  loth  of  De- 
cenjber  1779  it  was  wholly  finiihed.     This 

day 
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day  the  firft  boat  came  up,  the  whdc  length 
of  the  canal,  from  the  river  Trent  to  Langlcy- 
toill.  It  was  filled  with  proprietors  stents  and 
workmen,  and  attended  with  a  hand  of  mufic; 
and,  as  it  puffed  each  bridge,  and  coal  wharf, 
it  faluted  with  finall  cannon  and  mufquetry. 
The  concourfe  of  people  on  the  occafion  was 
very  numerous* 

The  expence,  incurred  hy  the  execution  of 
this  undertaking,  was  abbut  25,oooL  From 
May  1784  to  May  1785  the  tonnage  amounted 
to  above  4000L  and,  when  all  neceifary  deduc- 
tions were  made,  above  3000L  remained  to  pro- . 
prietors  for  intereft.  The  fhares  are  now  rifcn 
to  three  times  their  original  value.. 

There  has  lately  been  in  agitation  a  fcheme 
for  extending  this  canal  northwards  as  faf  as 
Pinxton-^mill.  But  I  have  not  heard  what  is^ 
the  ultimate  determioation  of  the  proprietors 
and  landholders  in  the  neighbourhood. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      VII. 

S0iJ,  agriculture,  end  produce^ 

T  T  may  be  juftly  queftioned,  whether  t^ete 
^  be  any  art  of  fo  much  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  as  that  of  agriculture* 
.  Upon  the  cultivatiofi  of  it  the  comfort,  if  t3©t 
•the  exiftfeiice  of  fodety  manifeftly  dcpendsL 
For  this  reafon  an  attention  has  been  paid  to  it 
in  every  period  of  the  world.  There  is  fcarcely 
an  age  or  nation,  in  which  its  great  moment 
has  not  been  in  fome  meafurc  perceived  and 
acknowkdged^  Yet  it  appears  from  hiftoryi 
that  the  jriiprovements,  which  have  been  made 
in  this  bufiftefs  have  not  born  a  due  propor- 
tion to  its  importance.  I  prfetend  not  fully  to 
account  for  this  faft.  But  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  fome  points  in  the  ftudy  of  agriculture^ 
which  hive  not  yet  rtict  with  a  proper  degree 
of  attehtion.  The  nature  of  foils  and  manures 
has  not  been  examin6d  with  that  care  and  ac- 
curacy, which  feems  neceffary  for  the  improve^' 
meni  of  this  ufeful  branch  of  knowl^g^. 
However  from  the  great  ardour  and  fucceft, 
witft  which  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry  has  been 
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lately  purfued,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  the  pe- 
riod is  not  very  diftant,  when  the  conilituent 
parts  of  both  thefe  fubftances  will  be  more 
clearly  afcertained,  the  fertiliziftg  principle  be 
better  underftood,  and  the  bufinefs  of  agricul- 
ture be  eftabliflied  upon  a  more  certain  foim- 
dation,  than  has  hitherto  been  the  cafe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  prcfent  management  no  very 
gr^at  advantages  are  to  be  expeded  from  the 
profecution  of  it,  unlefs  a  perfon  has  paid  a 
long  and  clofe  attention  to  the  external  charac- 
ters of  foild,  and  to  the  efFefts  of  thofc  ma- 
nures, with  which  they  are  ufually  improved. 
Whereas  by  a  proper  analyfis  they  may  be 
adapted  with  greater  certainty  to  each  other, 
and  young  difciples  in  the  art  will  proceed 
upon  more  clear  and  fettled  principles,  and 
therefore  fooncr  acquire  a  clear  knowledge  of 
this  fundamental  part  of  agriculture. 

In  defcribing  the  foil  of  Dcrbyfhire  I  wi(h 
it  was  in  my  power  to  give  an  accurate  account 
of  the  various  kinds,  which  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county.  To  do  this  many 
and  repeated  experiments  are  evidently  necef- 
fary.  But  as  thefe  require  much  time  and 
confiderable  fkill  and  pnuftice  in  chemical  ana- 
lyfis, the  information  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain in  this  way  is  very  flight  and  foperficial. 
In  the  account;  which  I  fliall  now  give,  I  fhall 

there- 
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therefore  do  very  little  more  than  defcribe  the 
difFercht  kinds  of  foil  by  their  external  charac- 
ters and  appearance. 

The  moil  common  foil  m  Derbyfliire  is  a 
reddifh  clay  or  marl.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned *  a  very  large  diftridt  in  the  county,  in 
which  very  little  or  no  ftone  of  any  kind  is  dif- 
covered  below  the  furfsKre  of  the  ground.  Now 
wherever  this  is  the  cafe,  I  believe,  the  foil  is 
of  the  nature,  which  I  have  now  defcribed.  A 
reddifh  clay  or  marl  appears-  alfo  throughout 
thc'fouthern  and  middle  part  of  that  extenfivc 
traft  of  limeftone,  which  has  been  obfervcd 
to  lie  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  county. 

In  refpcdl  to  the  quality  of  this  foil  I  would 
remark,  that  it  is  exceedingly  various  in  dif- 
ferent fituations.  In  fome  places  it  contains  fo 
much  calcareous  earth,  that  with  a  few  drops 
of  vitriol  a  ftrong  efFervefcence  will  be  pro- 
duced. Whereas  in  others  this  acid  feems  not 
to  have  the  leaft  eflFeft  upon  it.  Such  a  dif- 
ference  is   frequently  obfervaWe  in  different 

layers  even  in  the  fame  fituation. 

In  regard  to  the  colouring  principle  of  this  foil, 
there  is  little  or  no  doubt,  that  it  is  iron. 
This,  I  believe>  is  the  general  opinion  of  che*- 
mifts,  and  in  fupport  of  it  I  have  found,  that 
5vater,  when  it  has  paffed  through  it,  has  been 

fo 
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£6  much  impregnated  with  this  metal,  as  to 
ilrike  a  fa^nt  purple  with  gall  ihavings. 

An  excellent  compoft  is  often  formed  by  the 
Derby ihire  farmers  of  lime,  dung,  and  the 
foil  of  which  I  am  fpeaking.  The  laft  is  alfo 
ufed  alone  as  a  manure.  It  is  the  moftvufeful^ 
when  it  is  of  a  calcareous  nature.  However 
I  have  been  informed,  that  light  and  boggy 
4and  has  been  in^proved  fometin^cs  by  the  ar-r , 
gillaceous  kind. 

A  .very  difier^nt  ipecies  of  foil  prevail? 
throughout  that  large  trad  of  country,  in 
which  coal  is  found;  It  is  a  clay  of  various 
colours.  It  is  in  different  places,  bljick,  jgrgr, 
brown,  and  yellow,  but  principally  tl^e  laft. 
I  have  not  learnt,  that  it  ajny  where  contains 
fb  much  calcareous  earth,  as  to  e&rvefce  upon 
the  addition  of  vitriolic  acid.  However  in 
/ome  places  a  confiderable  qu^t^ty  of  ^nd 
fceras  to  be  mixed  with  it. 

This  kind  of  foil  is  alfo  found  in  fome  partis 
of  Derbyshire,  where  gritftone  is  ^met  with. 
But  in  fuch  a  (ituation  the  land  is  more  fre^ 
quently  of  a  black  colour  apd  bituminous  qua- 
lity^ On  the  eaft  moor,  and  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  county,  thcr?  are  large  tra(3:s 
of  land,  which  confift  of  this  fort  of  ibil« 

In  reggrd  to  the  foil,  with  which  th?  limc- 
ftone  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  county  is- 

covered. 
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covered,  I  believe,  it  is  generally  of  a  browfi 
colour,  but  of  difFereat  fliades.  As  far  as  my 
pbfcrvations  have  extended,  it  appe^s  to  be  of 
a  loofer  texture,  and  to  produce  a  finer  grafs 
than  the  foil,  under  which  coal  pr  gritftonc  is 
found. 

In  the  fhort  account  I  have  now  given  of 
the  different  kinds  of  foil,  -which  are  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  Derbyfhire, .  I  wifli  it  not, 
to  be  underftood^  that  any  of  them  uniformly 
prevail  thro'  the  feveral  diftriits,  which  have 
been  defcribed.  In  fome  fituations  traftfi  of 
land  of  a  cohfiderable  extent  may  be  obfervcd 
of  a  quality,  very  different  from  that,  which 
is  fcen .  throughout  the  neighbouring,  country. 
This  diverfity  feems  in  fome  inftances  to.  be 
owing  to  adventitious  caufes.  In  that  part  of 
the  county,  in  which  coal  is  found,  this  more 
cfpecially  is  the  cafe.  Where  the  faults  occur^ 
I  am  told  there  is  generally  a  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  ground  at  the  furface.  ' 

It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  in  thbfe  parts  of 
the  country,-^n  which  the  reddifh  clay  and 
marl  arc  founcjl,  land  of  the  extent  of  50  or 
200  acres,  aftd  of  a  blackilh  colour  and  loofe 
texture  is  fometimes  met  with.  It  is  generally 
feen  in  moift  fituations,  and  perhaps  may  be 
thus  accounted  for.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  it  was  originally  of  the  fame  nature  with 

the 
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the  foil  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  the 
iron,  which  it  contains,  being  moiften^  by 
the  liquid,  flowing  from  aftringeat  plants, 
with  which  wet  places  abound,  it  would  be 
changed  to  the  bkck  colour,  by  which  it  is 
diftinguifhed. 

.  Small  trads  of  gravel  and  fandy  foil  arc  alfo 
interfperfed  throughout  the  diftridl,  of  which 
I  am  fpeak;ing.  But  I  confefs  myfelf  incapable 
of  afligning  any  reafon  for  tlieir  appearance  in 
liich  a  lituation. 

Nor  am  I  more  able  to  account  for  the  ori- 
gin of  thofe  peat  bogs,  which  arc  found  inr  the 
north  part  of  the  county.  Many  theories  have 
been  formed  for  this  purpofe.  But  I  have  met 
with  none,  which  appear  to  me  entirely  fatis- 
fadlory.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  they  have 
been  occalioned  by  trees  falling  down  and  pe- 
riihing ;  that  thefc  have  flopped  the  currents 
of  water,  and  by  them  have  been  converted 
into  a  bog.  But  this  does  not  fecm  to  have 
been  the  cafe  in  Dcrbyfhire.  For  in  the  bogs, 
formed  upon  the  highcfl:  mountains,  trees  have 
been  found  nearly  perfedl.  In  one,  which  is 
iituated  upon  Hatherfage  moor,  near  Stanwich 
Pole,  I  am  informed,  that  at  the  depth  of  two 
yards  oak,  birch,  and  firs  have  been  difcovered 
in  leaf.  From  the  various  fiibftances,  of  which 
the  earth  of  tliefe  bogs  is  found  by  analyfis  to 

con- 
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broken  ,up.  This  is  more  efpecially  the  cafe 
with  thofe  whiijh  lie  near  the  banks  of  the 
Trent.  Thefe  are  conftantly  kept  for  pafturc; 
becaufeiit  is  thought,  that  better  cheefe  is  pro- 
duced by  the  natural  than  the  cultivated  grafles. 
About  14  yeairs  ago  the  double  furrowed 
plough  was  introduced  into  the  foiithcrn  part 
of  Derbyfhire.  It  is  now  almoft  univerfally 
adopted ;  and  the  long  experience  and  approba- 

,  tiori  of  the  befl:  farmers  may  be  juftly  confider- 
ed  as  bearing  a  ftrong  teftimony  to  the  excel- 
lence and  great  utility  of  this  implement  of  huf- 
bandry.     The  wheel  plough  is  al£b  ufed  in  a 

'  few  inftances. 

At  Greailey  and  Repton  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  barley.  Thefe 
pariflies  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burton, 

.the farmers  have  been  much  encouraged  in  the 
growth  of  this  fort  of  grain  by  the  great  con- 
fumptidn  of  malt  at  the  breweries  of  that 
town. 

The  land  near  the  banks,  of  the  river  Dove 
is  not  fo  much  in  tillage,  as  that  in  the  more 
fouthern  part  of  the  county.  At  Eggington 
and  Scrapton  the'  dairies  are  in  general  very 
larger  upon  fome  of  the  farms  forty  or  fifty 
milking  cows  are  kept.  Befides  wheat  bar- 
ley and  oats,  a  fmall  quantity  of  rye'  is  grown. 
But  in  thefe  and  all  the  other  pari{he$,  which 
U  2  extend 
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€3ctend  along  the  banks  of  the  Dove»  the  hr^ 
mers  ndie  their  rents  chiefly  from  an  attention 
to  their  dairies! 

The  land,  which,  lies  betwixt  this  part 
of  the  coun^,  and  the  town  of  Derby  is  more 
equally  divided  betwixt  tillage  and  pafture. 
'  The  foil  bemg  ftrong  is  thought  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats/  and 
beans,  than  barley.  When  the  ground  is  laid 
down  to  pafture,  it  is  ufually  {own  with  clover 
and  rye  grafs,  to  which  a  little  trefoil  is  ibme* 
times  added.  ,  At  Sutton  on  the  Hill,  and 
Church  Broughton,  the  wheel  and  double  fur- 
rowed ploughs  are  both  in  ufe,  b^t  the  former 
is  going  out  of  repute.  The  land  is  faid  to  be 
too  ftrong  for  it. 

At  Bjailsford,  where  the  foil  is  rather  lighter, 
barl^  is  fo^n  almoft  equally  with  wheat  and 
oats.  Of  theie  two  crops  are  generally  taken 
from  a  &llow,  and  afterwards  one  of  turnips . 
alio.  It  is  efteemed  the  beft  management  not 
to  fiifier  the  land  to  remain  long  either  in  til- 
lage, or  pafhire  without  a  change. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aihboum  the 
bttfinefs  of  the  dairy  is  principally  attended  to. 
Very  little  gr^  befides  oats  is  grown  here. 

The  land  about  Derby,  which  is  employed 
fyr  the  giiowth  of  moft  forts  of  grain,  is  more 
efpecially  valued  for  the  excellent  wheat,  which 

it 
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it  produces.  No  finer  crops  are  gathoed  in 
any  part  of  the  county,  dian  at  Chaddefdcn 
and  Chelaftbn.  In  the  fields  at  both  theie 
places,  which  are  open  and  extenfive,  the  foU 
lowing  courfe  of  tillage  and  crops  is  invariably 
purfued.  Fallow,  wheat,  barley,  beans  or 
peaie.  This  management,  I  believe,  is  alfo 
common  in  other  places  where  land  in  tillage 
has  not  been  yet  enclofed. 

At  Wefton  upon  Trent  three  crops  are  ge- 
nerally taken  firom  a  fallow,  when  die  land  is 
conftantly  in  tillage.  The  ufual  courfe  is  bar- 
ley, clover,  and  wheat.  The  ground  is  moftly 
prepared  with  a  wheel  plough  drawn  by  two 
horfes,  going  abreaft  to  each  other. 

At  Mugginton,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
Derby,  the  land  in  tillage  is  managed  fome- 
what  differently.  But,  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring p^rifhes,  the  growth  of  com  is  only  a 
fecondary  objedt  of  attention.  The  principal 
ftrefs  is  laid  upon  the  produce  of  the  dairy. 
Accordingly  the  beft  land  is  chiefly  in  paflure. 

In  all  that  tradt  of  country  on  the  north  fide 
of  Trent,  which  I  have  now  defcribed,  the 
farms  are  in  general  of  a  very  eligible  extent. 
Upon  an  average  they  are  let  at  about  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Tho'  the  rent  of  a  few 
may  amount  to  the  double  of  this  fum,  yet,  I 
believe,  the  generality  are  rather  below  it* 

U  3  Proceed- 
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.Proceeding  northward  on  the  caft  fide  of 
the  county  ,we  may  obferve  a  great  change  in 
the  ftatc  and  method  of  agriculture  and  the 
nature  of  the  produce.  We  fee  the .  land  in 
pafture  continually  diminifhing,  and  a  larger 
proportion  afligned  to  tillage  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  county. 

At  Heanor  the  ufual  courfe  of  crops  after  a 
fallow  are  . 

Turnips,  Wheat, 

Barley-  Oats,  and 

Oats,  or     •    Graft  feed. 

Clover, 
Wheat. 

The  grafs  feeds  which  are  ifown  here,  are 
Dutch  clover,  rye  grafs,  trefoile  and  rib  grafs. 

A  large  proportipn  of  the  land  at  Ripley  is' 
in  pafture.  The  tenants  are  ufually  reftrained 
in  their  leafes  froni  ploughing  more  than  a  third 
of  the  land  in  their  occupatiori.  In  regard  to 
that,  which  is  in  tillage,  the  two  courfes  of 
crops,  which  are  moft  common  after  a  fallow, 
are. 


Upon  Jiiff  land 
Wheat, 
Qats, 
Oats,. 
Fallow  again/  or  fow 
cldver  and  rye  grafs. 


Upon  light  land 
Turnips, 

Barley  and  clover,  • 
Wheat,. 
Oats. 

In 
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In  the  fecond  courfe  it.is  .ufti?il.tpi»p>^T|ure 
the  clover  leys^ith:dUfig  or  lime.  If  this  is 
omitted,  a  good  crop  of  oats  is  nQjt  to  be 
expeded.         ^r-  r^rxi^:-\      :;..     ...    :    j     --» 

When  the  farmers  intend  that  the. land 
fhould  reft  fome  tixaei  they  fowif  .W|Jth  clover 
and  rye  grafs  and  tafefti^i  cropOfrliafy.  -  , After 
this.th^y  fufFerit  Jtojie  fonae  jsf^rs  fo?  pa^ure. 
When  they  break  the  ground  up  again,  they 
frequently  parq'and  barn  it.:  X|if|y/f§ldom 
fow  Dutch  clover,  bgcaijife  theyti.^r^.  it  Wftl 
not  continue  lojg  ia  the  ground.  ;     /  ;  r 

At  Pentridgc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rip- 
ley rib  grafs  is-fometimfes  fown.     .. 

At  Alfreton  ^the  following  methj^d  pf  ma- 
naging land  in  tillage  is  the  moft.  pommon 
upon  a  fallow  prepared 


Wil^ter  fallow 
;  wi^h.litner 

OatS;.il  rj..;;/ 


With  lime        I  With  lime  giid 
Wheat,      .        *      dujig,' 
Oats,  Turnips,     -  - 

Oats;  Barley, 

Clover,    , 

Wheat j-'     .  •' ' 

Wheat;  feme- 
times.  >  ^  > . 
It  is  thought,  that: a  crop  oFpeaife^ .by killing 
the  weeds,  tendvery-mudh  to  prepare  arid  im- 
prove the  land  ibr.fucceeding.  crops  .ofi'other 
grain,  :::.   .  •  :* .  ,-^j  -   :  *;  *     1 

.^        .         -.  U4       -       '    '       Tar- 
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Tartarian  Oats  have  lately  been  iatroduced 
into  this  part  of  Derbyfliire»  and  are  lik^  to 
prove  u&ful  and  profiteible.  Stevto  or  eight 
quarters  generally  ari&  from  an  acre  ^  poor 
land. 

Bind  has  hefen  laid  here  upon  light  land,  and 
given  it  fuch  firmnefs  and  ftrength^  as  to  qua-* 
lify  it  for  producing  a  good  crop  of  wheat. 

At  Bolibvef  the  land  is  much  in  tillage.  The 
nuniber  and  courie  of  crops  are  various. 
Wheat,  Barl^, 

Oats,  Qover^ 

Clover,  ^*         Wheat, 

Wheat,  -  Oats* 

Oats, 

Agriculture  at  Barlboroughfeems  to  befeulty 
in  almoft  every  refpedt.  The  ferms  are  too 
ibiall  for  a  country,  in  virhich  there  is  no  ma- 
nufadure,  and  from  the  great  number  of  crops 
taken  from  a  fallow,  are  in  general  in  a  veiy 
impoveriflied  Ibite.  The  following  is  the  or- 
der, in  which  thqr  commonly  fuccieed  one  ano- 
ther} wheat,  oats,  clover,  wheat.  But  they 
of^  run  the  fellows  much  long^« 

The  k«l  at  Norton  and  Dronfidd  is  very 
much  in  tillage.  The  910ft  common  methods 
of  taking  crops  af^  a  &Uow  are 

Turnips, 
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Tariup6» 

Wheat, 

Wheat, 

Btfl^and 

f 

Ck>v«orpeas 

Oats, 

Clov^, 

or 

Wheat, 

Oats,    ' 

Wheat, 

Oats. 

Oats, 

■ 

^ 

When  the  land  is  good  in        When  in  t^ 

nature  o 

r  conitition. 

condition. 

The  fallows  are  often  worked  with  the  fpiky 
or  pwcu}^ne  roller.  When  the  foil  is  a  ftiff 
c\g^^  and  kas  not  much  grafs  upon  it»  it  is  a 
ve^  ufefbl  implement.  After  the  gromd  is  a 
little  broken  (bwn  by  it,  it  is  cuftomaiy  to  go 
ovet  it  a  few  times^  firft  with  a  great;  and  then 
with  a  fmall  harrow. 

The  following  experiment  made  with  a  view 
of  trying  the  tfkdi  of  urine  feems  to  be  deierv^ 
ing  of  attention.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Halliday  of 
Norton^  manured  three  equal  parcels  of  land  in 
the  following  planner.  One  he  covered  with 
dung,  and  another«with  afhes,  but  the  third 
he  watered  with  urine*  The  refult  Was,  that 
the  laft  produced  an  equal  quantity  of  hay  with 
the  other  two. 

Mr.  Shore,  who  pays  great  attention  to  im<* 
provements  in  hufbandry,  is  very  careful  to 
preferve  the  urine  from  his  cattle.  He  coUeds 
it  in  a  re&rvoir  funk  in  the  ground  at  a  (mall 
diilanqe  from  his  ftables.    When  this  is  filled, 

the 
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the  urine  is  pumped  into  a  hbgfheadi  fixed  upon 
a  pair  of  wlieels  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
watering  carts  in  London.  It  is  then  carried 
into  the  fields,  and  fprinkled  upon  the  ground 
by  means  of.  a  fmall  trough  full  of  hoks,  which 
is  faftened  behind  the  veffel,  and  receives  the 
urine  when  it  is  let  out  by  a  plug  drawn  for 
that  purpofe. 

Returning  fouthward  to  the  Midland  part 
of  the  county,  wc  may  obferve  confiderable 
improvements  begun  and  carrying,  on  at  the 
fouth  extremity  of  the.caft  moor,  Thefe  are 
two  very  extenfive  enclofures  in  the  parifhes 
of  Matlock  and  Afhover,  including  fevcral 
thoufand  acres.  The  fences  are  made  with 
flone,*  in  Ibme  places  coUedtcd  from  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  in  other  taken  out  of  pits 
opened  for  that  purpofe.  When  I  was  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  the  enclofure  was  only 
lately  begun.  No  juft  ppinion.cpiild  therefore 
be  formed  concerning  the  yalue  of  the  land,  or 
the  crops,  vvhich  they  .were  likely  to  produce. 
I  remarked,  that  the  method  of  preparing  the 
land  for  tillage,  was  paring  and  burning  it  and 
manuring  it  afterwards  with  lime. 

At  Brackenficld  and  Higham  the  land  is  a 
good  deal  in  tillage.  The  grain  chiefly  grown 
is  wheat  and  oats. 

At 
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•  At  Higham  the  following  coiirfes!  of  crops 
are  the  moft  common  after  a  fallow. 


Upon  poor  land 

Clover  &  oats. 

Wheat      upon 

cloyer  leys. 


On  gaod  Jlrong 

.    land. 
Clbverandbar- 

Wheat  on  do- 
ye#  leys. 


Upon  very  good 

land. 
Turnips, 
Barley  and  clo- 
ver. 
Wheat     upon 
'  cl6ver  leys. 


As  the  foil  lies  thin  upon  the  rock,  it  is  not 
ufual  to  take  more  than  two  crops  from  a  fal- 
low. -Amongft  thegrafs.fefedfownat  Highaai, 
cinquefoile  has  been'  tried  with  fuccefs;  It 
yields  not  only,  a  very  good,  crop,  but  is  alfo 
folind  Very  durable  in  the.grt)un4.  The 
method  of  tilling.land,  which  I  have  inentioned 
as  pra:(a:ifed  at  Wcfton  upo»  Trent,  has  been 
adopted  in  this  part  of  the  county  lifcewife. 

,  if  we  pafs  froni  hence  into  the  wapentake 
of  Wirkfworth,  we  (hall  find,  that  grazing 
and  the  bufinefs  of  the  dairy  are  leading  pbjedts 
of  attention  throughout  all  this  diftrid.  ., 

'  At  Bradbourn  and  Hartington  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  corn  is  grown,  la  the  latter 
parifh  there  is  a  very  extenfive  common,  which 
apparently  is  fufceptible  of  very  great  improve- 
ment. The  foil,  in  moft  places  feems,  to  be 
good,  and  is  covered  with  a  fihe^  turf.     The 

greateft 
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greateft  hindrances  to  improveinent  are  the 
coldnefs  of  the  climate  and  a  Scarcity  of  fuitable 
manure.  The  quantity  of  dung  is  but  fmaU, 
which  can  be  fpared  itoai  the  land,  already 
encbfed  and  cultivated*  However  there  is 
not  the  lead  doubt,  but  that  virith  the  afliftance 
of  the  lime,  and  other  kinds  of  manure,  which 
tiie  country  affords  very  important  advantages 
might  be  derived  from  the  encbfurc  of  a  cchh- 
mon,  the  natural  foil  of  which  appears  to  be 
fi>good. 

In  the  high  Peak  the  £uiners  raiie  their  rent 
chiefly  by  grazing  and  breeding  of  cattle.  At 
Cheknorton  and  Stoney  Middleton  a  confider-- 
able  number  is  every  year  fattened,  and  dif- 
poied  of  at  M ^chefler  and  Sheffield  Markets. 
Peak  foreft,  and  fomc  other  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  are  employed  in  taking  young 
cattle  to  ley.  Large  ho-ds  are  brought  &om 
Chcfliirc  and  Yorkfhire  in  the  ipring,  and 
fetched  back  about  the  end  of  Oftober.  • 

In  the  parish  of  Gloilbp  the  land  is  chiefly 
in  pafture.  The  farms  are  in  general  but  fmall 
and  well  adapted  to  this  manu&during  part  of 
the  county.  In  many  inibances  the  produce  is 
only  fuiSicient  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  &mily 
of  the  peribn,  by  whom  they  are  occupied* 
On  fome  of  the  larger  farms  the  breeding  of 
cattle  for  &le  is  an  objedt  of  confiderable  im- 
portance. 
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portance.  But  in  this  and  moft  other  parts  of 
the  high  Peak  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  corn, 
befides  black  oats,  is  grown.  Perhaps  the  ^ 
parifhcs  of  Hope,  Edenfor,  and  Darlejr  may 
be  in  fome  degree  regarded  as  exceptions  to  this 
remark.  In  thefe  three  places  I  believe  a  lar- 
ger proportion  of  wheat  and  barley  is  cultivatol 
^an  in  any  other  part  of  the  neighbouring 
country. 

From  the  ihort  and  general  (ketch,  which 
has  been  given  of  the  agriculture  and  produce 
of  Derbyihire  it  is  manifeft,  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  land  is  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  the  . 
dairy  and  grazing,  Uian  to  the  growth  of  corn. 
This  is  much  more  the  cafe  now,  than  it  has 
formerly  been.  Several  hundred  acres  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county  are  laid  down  for 
pafture,  which  were  fome  years  ago  in  tillage. 
Accordingly  it  is  found,  that  the  quantity 
of  cheefe;  which  the  county  produces,  is  more 
than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  wants  of  its  inha- 
bitants. It  is  calculated,  that  nearly  two  thou* 
fand  tons  are  every  year  carried  to  London,  and 
feveral  iea<-port  towns  on  the  eaft  coaft.  The 
x^ec£t  of  Derbyihire  is  generally  mild,  and  in 
tafte,  tho'  not  always  in  colour  greatly  fcfem- 
bles  that,  Which  is  made  in  Gloucefterihire. 

In  regard  to  the  corn,  which  is  grown  in 
Derbyshire,  it  is  generally  iuppofed  by  dealers 

in 
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in  this  article,  that  of  fortie  kinds  a  larger,  and 
of  other  a  fmaller  quantity  is  produced  than 
what  is  fufficient  to  fupply  the  inhabitants.  It 
is  certain,  thatt  there  is  no  fort  of  grain  fo  much 
cultivated  as  barley.  The  produce  is  fo  large, 
that  about  half  of  it,  which  is  calculated  to  be 
about  5000  quarters  annually,  is  carried  into, 
andconfumed  in  the  counties  of  Stafford,  Chet- 
ter,  and  Lancafter.  In  the  two  kfl  it  is  dif- 
poied  of  in  the  ftate  of  malt.  But  befides  this, 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  barley  is  fold  in  the 
markets  of  Burton  and  Uttbxeter.  It  is  calcu- 
lated, that  upon  an  average  about  500  ot  600 
quarters  are  brought  annually  from  l^ottihg- 
bamfhire  and  Leicefterfhire  into  the  town  of 
Derby  in  particular,  and  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  barky,  v/hich  is  here  converted  into 
malt,  isdifpofed  of  in  the  neighbouring  weftem 
counties.  .  ' 

Therp  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  produce 
of  wheat  in  the  county  is  fcarcely  equal  to  the 
confumption.  When  the  crops  have  failed,  it 
has  been  found  necelTary  to  procure  a  fupply 
from  Nottin^iamfhire  and  Lincolnfhire.  Some- 
times a  fmall  quantity  has  alfo  b«en  brought  in 
from  Norfolk. 

In  rcfpedt  to  the  articles  of  beians  and  bats  it 
isfuppofed,  that  in  Derbyfhire  there  is  culti- 
vated about  a  fufficient  quantity  for  the  life  of 
the  inhabitants.  From 
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From  the  furvey,  which  has  been  taken  of 
the  agriculture  and  produce  of  the  county,  it 
appears,  that  fome  parts  of  it  do  not  yield  corn 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  their  confumption. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  are  obliged  to  have 
l-ecourfe  to  the  markets  of  Chefterfield  and 
Alfreton  for  a  fupply.  It  has  been  computed 
by  thofe,  who  are  competent  judges  of  the 
matter>  that  thefe  high  and  mountainous  fitu- 
ations  doMiot  produce  more  tllan  a  fourth  part 
of  the  grain,  which  is  confumed  there. 

I  doubt  not,  but  that  thofe,  who  are  pro- 
perly acquainted  with  tHe  ftate  of  agriculture 
and  the  nature  of  the  produce  of  many  other 
counties  in  this  kingdom  will  eafily  perceive, 
that  feveral  modern  improvements  jhave  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  Derbyfhire.  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  fome  of  thofe,  in- 
to whofe  hands  this  work  may  fall,  to  be  in- 
formed of  a  few-  particulars,  in  which  the 
Derbyfliire  hufbandry  feems  to  be  defective, 
when  [compared  with  that  praftifed  in  Norfolk 
and  Sufiblk,  and  other  counties,  diftinguifhed 
by  their  judicious  management  of  land  in  tillage. 

In  Derbyfliire  the  feed  of  turnips  is  univer- 
fally  fown  broad-caft,  and  in  many  places  the 
ufe  of  the  hoe  is  either  unknown  or  entirely 
degledted.  If  we  attend  to  the'  triahagement 
tifiiverfally^  prevalent  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 

wc 
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we  fludl  eafify  ice,  that  this 'branch  of  bufinds 
wm  admit  of  great  improvement.  In  tfaefe 
counties  they  ibw  with  an  engine,  which  from 
its  conftra^on  appears  to  be  poflefled  of  ieve- 
ral  advantages.  It  is  generally  12  fiset  long, 
and  has  four  fides,  which  in  width  are  not 
quite  equal  to  one  another.  The  bottom  is  an 
inch  and  half  wide,  the  two  (ides  an  inch  and 
three  quarters,  and  the  top,  which  is  a.  flide. 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  wider  than  the 
fides.  The  iniide  confifts  of  eighteen  equal 
divifions  or  boxes,  and  in  the  bott<m)  of  each 
Is  a  final!  orifice  inlaid  with  tin,  thro'  which 
a  hole  is  bored,  juft  large  enough  to  allow  « 
few  feeds  to  pafs  at  one  time.— —With  tiiis 
engine  turnip  feed  may  be  fown  mors  eveOn 
and  with  greater  expedition,  than  m,  the  broad* 
cafi:  way.  The  peribn,  by  whom  it  is  carried 
and  uied,  regulates  the  motion  of  it  by  the 
pace,  with  which  he  walks.  If  he  takes  large 
fleps,  he  fwings  it  twice  acrofs  his  path  eveiy 
time  he  moves  his  foot;  but  if  his  fieps  are 
ihort,  he  gives  only  a  fingle  motion  of  his  arm 
to  each. 

When  the  plants  appear,  die  fiumers  are 
very  carefiil  to  lefien  their  number,  firft  by 
drawing  a  light  harrow  over  themi  and  afto*- 
wards  by  ufing  the  hoe  two  and  occafionaUy 
three  dmes.    Nor  is  there  any  room  to  doubt^ 

that 


that,rud[i,a  pian{)^:  would  be  p^u^titC'Ctf 
ve^  good  e^$^}(  if  it  Ws  )j]^iv«^jlkUy  %dcfp^ 
iatift  the  hoibttofi^.  fff]^v\x^Q^fi[  Ifl4«<4  ^ 
6«p«rififtCc  ojf  foaK^  whp-o»ak«  ijufe  qf)the  l¥i9»f 
ypit^  tbemfelyef  :put&~  die  matter  out  of  4ir'^ 
pu^,,  Tljey  are  ready  to  ackaaqwl^ge,  that 
by  this  mean$  they,  not  onJ^  obtain  a  largca; 
(»-op  of  turnips,  but  aUb  bring  die  land  into  a 
mote.ijnF^^  rtod  fert^  ftate  for  producing 
fucceoding  crops.'. 

ThQ  QfQs^^.-pj^  hoeing  rtuFRips  has  beoa 
cW|y  ihewn  .ti^  lV|r..You0g§~in  ^s  ad4^. 
to.  dip  &rapi4Cf  io;  die  wqft  of  England.  .  Hei 
%8,  .that,ini§^^!R  iwdioijt  l^9eip^d»^>irojiJ4 
8^.  a  pn)d»w%  SftA^ic  i^^fliftendf^pfv  perhaps, 
-  twpt  ..thre^  gr  a^cIS^  fowr.  taas.^iticf^  ;^ 
t^t.  chiefly  i^cqit.Wid*  ^ew^  di^y  g4l 
from  twenty-  to.;thj^»five,ti^i^0f:footro;)ly.j 
and  ifjeaf  were  .ai^rp^jedjt,  tnijt^h;  spore  thiubid 
ever  gained  wid^put.-  Heiols^^'al^^^  4)at 
Jiodng  deftroys  :^  -  weeds, riV^udhnP^y<  l#y!^ 
rif^n  in  the ,  $<44  "f rpn^  j  Jl^fiT  nla():  plougl^^ 
Anpdier  ?rgjj|i^nti;fyhic|i  l»?,)^ringp.ri|iofeprf 
port  of  the  eultuu?!*^  tuniips>is,;  til^at  it  c^yf^ 
the  land,  I  in  th«,l>ot^/«i%vQf  Midyear,  ffifn 
the  adion  of  .d^e  fun,  ^vhichv  he  ii^^ii^n^ 
yoktilcses  and  exhales  t^p^:  finer  particl^q^ 
which  depend,  or  >wjith  whn:^  is'-^onne^t^ 

V    '         '         ^t 
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lite  food  of  pkAtsL  He  adds, '  &ftt  txiony 
^^di'  may  father  be  propagated  than  kilted  by 
Ae  turnip  huibahdry  without  hoeing.  He  is 
ificKnied  t6'  think,  that'ff  ^ie' ploughings  be 
given  itfa  ^uick  fiiceeffioh,  the  resets  and  feeds 
will  be  turtibled  about  too  feft  -for  vegetation^ 
4>uJ:  when  the  knd  is  fown  and  left  to  repofe, 
they  win  grbv?*  v56iy  faft.  » 

Another  implement  -of  feiffcaridry  xiSeA  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  a  few  other  ccHinties 
fo  England,  but  which  I  have -never  fcen  or 
heard  of  in  Derbyftirc  *  is  the  -ffibble  or  frsttne . 
dab  •  To  introduce  the  farmers  <>f  this  county 
te  a  knowledge  of  it,  I  fhafi^thriftsfm^e  attempt 
tb  give  a  defcriptioh  of  fts^ferttt  and  ufe ii  ^  It  i4 
of  three  different^  conftnidions  Snd  applied  td 
the  iamc  mifftbcr  of  purpofes^i  The  dibblei 
ivhichis  madeuftof  ^rpkntihg  peafe,  is  three 
fiwt  icihgi  ^aftd  has  ten  td^th,  the  two  outfide 
6nefe  ef  which  are  fquare.  Tfee'  length  of  th^ 
ftefti  or  hanffl*,  -which  is  inlerted^h  the  middle 
of  ^ie  &ame  is  about  the  femfc- with  that  of  th* 
frtme  itfelE  Ahothe^  kihdi  -which  is  ufed  for 
feUiflg  beansi  a  good  deal  rtJfembles  that,  which 
Fliave^now  defcribed,  exceptirig'-in  the  num^ 
ber;  of  teeth,  which  is  only  fix.  A  third  fort 
*tf^(fibbie,  which  is  ufed  for  planting  wheat,  is 
ffe^'mafterially  different  in  fize  or  form  from 
/  either 


wljich  itodifegowisisji  that  it.cpojftiuftbttyelve 

.|Be|li..-lv  '  .■■>■    r    1    !     •.  ?v -•!•'-_  ■••■ 

3;^  ii»B®berieinwDfisioqBtr«(iitttSjllow  th^ 

foty^.:  -Tl»t  uiibferr  pitting- wbftKt^  which 
coii^f  tl*c  moft-tte^,  I  ai»  iaffirlned,  wiU 
ieq!iif9><ti|^l  QWrQti.iil  thf;  )eaft  tofojyijDw  itt 
Thiflirtic^unt  J  fSfmff^i  whwji  Lwas. -in:  Suf-; 

%  &i6se:»6w:ia<ufc  inj  f(^iw  part  itf<^^ 

hjtg-  only,  fev^.  jUlies  i$f  t^f^.    .soi^.y.-  -   1    : 

r^  ^:^%ffi^yt  ia-MofiQ^.  m^'Snfk\^^»  aad  has 
been  in  Hmfii^isefi  ddkipj|ec^by;Qth£r.t:Ountiesb 
Axu^  y/h^  it  is~eGo$<kS(^  hp^  )salby}dd^&n- 
targefarife  frpm  ^yr$^  %;Gaftom,-i«^J3Q-,ndtap« 
pear.<iyifficult  69  aec^oont  for  the  appfobatton» 
ivhich  it  has  already  ,n*et  mth. ;  ^  fliilliriigs 
are  gwen  for  ftttiogrtfia  a<»e,  and  lR>  Expert  arib 
die  labourer.s  in  the  i}ufiiiei$,-tliat  they  wiU 
earn  pearly  five:  fhtUtfkgs  a  day^  fipmetimes 
women  as.  well  as  men  vt^  the  fai^p  -of  chil- 
dren pejform  this,  work  j- and  the  poor  derive 
^  orach  -  advantage  ifi-om  ;tbt$  emj^kiymeot, 
that  they  can  difcharge  their  rents  and  mainr 
tain  their  families  without  haying  recourfe  to 
^:pariih. 

V  2  Nor 


iettin^  d^inimt.  The  pradoce  is  tWo  fhd- 
lings  per  acre  more  than  from  that,  which  is 
ibvirn.  Ha^iag  much  k&  imallcom  inter- 
niixt  Wkh'Uy^  ^bkkpUt  i^  bpttar,  a«il  always 
fetches  a  higher  price,  lo^tho^mountigenerally 
of  *Wo^  thiirtgs  per  .^aarte^;  Ad*  to  this, 
that  the  Vftluci  of  the  hcA,  Mch  is  feveci,  is 
fufHciefit  to  dfcffsiy  the^^pt ii«e  of  plstti^gi. 

From:  thefer  obfer^tioifs  it  alfo  foHov^r 
that  the  (mblic  mtift^^bi^tteatly  htuefitedby 
fuch  a  pradice.  Msttf  ihoik&ndi  are  f^pport* 
edbythecorii,  whie^  Would  im^^  pt(iflied  in 
the  earth>  if  it  had  n^vel^  be6n  invented  md 
tfppliedta  the  pprpoft^bf  agriculture:       ' 

Severful  of  the  oMifideratibns,  whicli  have 
been  broi^t  to  (heWihe  grtat  utility  c^&tting 
wheat,  might  be^npIby^-«(>  t^(»nmei^  the 
life  of  the  dibble  for  pkntijig  beans  and  peafe. 
But  this  is  i  point -too  obvious  io  ftand  in^peed 
of  any  enlargemeM.  t  ^therefore  pioceedto 
make-  a  i^w  riemarics  yxfcla  the  ploughs;  emn 
ployed'by^the  farmers  in:  Derbyihire. 
.  It  appears  from  the  obfcrvations,  which 
have  bebn  made,  that  the  wheel  and  double 
furrowed  ploughs^ have  been  fome  time  intro* 
duced  into  fome  parts  of  the  county.  But 
flrong  prejudices  are  ftill  entertained  againft 
them  in  othier  iituations.     It  is  objefted  againft 

'     ^  *  the 
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Ac  Norfolk*  plough;  that  it  iJ  not  adapted 
to  the  (tiff  laAds  of  Derbyfhire,  and  timt;  when 
drawn  by  two  horfes  going  abreafl,  the  lidges 
arc  apt  to  be  trodden  down  and  injured  in 
ground,  ^ther  naturally  moift,  or  tendered  fo 
by  wet  feafons.  In  regard  to  the  double  fur- 
rowed plough  it  is.  aUedgol,  that*  in  fields, 
which  have  been  long  in  tillage,  the  lahds  or 
ridges  are  very  much  twifted,  and  where  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  canijot  be  ufed  without  difficulty 
an4  incbuveuiejice.  However  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, that,  wrhere  the  ridges  lie  in  a  diredt 
line,  with  the  addition  of  one  horie  as  much 
work  may  be  done  in  a  day,  as  with  two  fingle 
furrowed  ploughs  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  - 
Perhaps  the  following  courfe  of  crops,  as 
they  are  much  pradifed  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  att^^ptipn  of  far^ 
mers  in  thofe  parts  of  Derbyfliire,  in  which 
the  land  is  chiefly  in  tillage. 
Upon  a  good  clay  foil.     Without  ever  fallow^ 

Fallow,  .  ing. 

Barley,  -    Turnipr     . 

Clover,  or         Barley,   •     . 

Wheat,  ,      *  eioYcr,    .  \  . 

Beans^  -  Wheat.. " ;:  :' 

.   Barley,       -      *  ••V''3   '^T:  ..•...;  XJfon 

•  Pcrliapi  it  ini|bt  wUch  ftrtAer  Propdety  be  ftUed  the  Saxon  plough ; .  fox 
U  k^^eaUx^ hate  bccA^ iifed  la  EngU&a  befote  the  Kbrmivi  <u>a<}ueft.  Mr.' 
Strutfin  hirchroaicic  of  theft  times  hu  given  a  Rawing  of  a  wheel  plough, 
iftrfaich  Wn  then  vn  u(e. 
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Upon  a  lighter  hmdy 
Fallow  or  turnips^  Falfow,  • 

Barley,  Wheat,/  ^ 

Glover,  Clover, 

Wheat*  Wheat. 

In  many  parts  of  SufFolk  fo  great  firefs  is 
laid  upon  the  third  of  thefe  courfes,  that  it 
frequently  forms  an  article  in  leafes. 

In  regard  to  the  management  of  land  employ- 
ed for  pafture,  it  is  obfervablc,  that  ibme  of 
the  artificial  graffes  and  plants,  cultivated  with 
great  fuccefs  in  other  counties,  have  never  been 
introduced  into  Derbyfliire.     I  have  not  heard, 
that  fantfoih,  cole-feed,  lucern  or  the  turaip- 
rooted  cabbage  have  been  tried  in  a  fingle  in- 
ftance.     If  from  the  repeated  experiments  of 
farmers  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom  an 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  advantages, 
arifing  from  the  cultivation  oi  the  laft  of  thefe 
plants,  it  feems  to  be  highly  deferving  of  at- 
tention.    It  is  very  likely,  that  this  vegetable 
production  will  prove  more  valuable  than  apy 
other,   with  which  wc  are  acquainted.     Its 
chief  excellency  arifes  from  being  a  gteon  and 
moft  nourifhing  food  at  a  feafon  of  the  year, 
when  it  is  moft  wanted.     It  will  live  through- 
out moft  winters,  without  receiving  any  In- 
jury.    It  is  alfo  produced  in  larger  quantity 

>      than 
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than  the  common  turnip,  and  is  very  acceptable 
food  for  horfes  as  well  as  ipows  and  fhecp.  It 
is  cultivated  and  treated  in  theL&me  way,  witii 
ribe  commontujiup.  r: .r 

Befides  the  turnip-rooted  xi^hbag^  diereaff 
feveral  other  kinds  of  food  ipr  .cattte  dthcr  npf 
known  or  not  attended  to  by.  the  farmers  ja 
Derbyfhirc,  but  at  the  fiimet^me  highly  wort^ 
of  cultivation.  But  I  forbear  .tq enumerate  and 
enlarge  upon,  them,  left  I  ihould  digreis  tpp 
much  from  the  main  objed  of  tl^s  work. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N. 

*  Animals. 

T  N  the  account,  vs^hich  has  been  given  of  the 
ftate  of  agriculture  in  Df  rbyfliire,  I  Jmve 
omitted  to  take  notice  of  the  different  forts  of 
cattle,  which  are  conmionly  bred  and  kept  Ja 
the  county,  referving  this  branch  ojf  hufbandiy, 
till  I  came  to  enumerate  thq  various  kinds  of 
quadmpeds,  ^vhich  are  found  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

V4  Hcrfts.^ 
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^^^^Thcrt  is  icatrely  *ny  chafaftcriftic,  by 
which  this  animal  can  !>e  diftinguifhed  in 
Dcrbyfhire.  The  hor^,  which  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  for  hard  labour^  ore  con- 
fiddnably  difieitnt  in  the  fouthem  and  north^n 
parts  of  the  county.  Thofe  kept  in  the  ibuth 
are  in  general  of  a  ftrong  and  heavy  kind* 
Whereas  in  the  northern  part  of  Dcrbyihirt 
the  hor{es  are  finaller,  and  more  light  and 
flender,  and  on  account  of  their  make  are  bet- 
ter adapted  Xq  the  bufinefs  of  a  mountainous 
country.  As  a  large  quajntity  of  limeftone  is 
burnt  in  the  Peak,  they  are  much  empkyyed 
in  carrying  this  article  to  diftaht  places  thro' 
roads,  fome  of  which  are  fcarcely  pailable  with 
wheel  Carriages.  It  is  furprizing  to  obferve, 
with  what  agility  and  eafe  they  will  rife  and 
defcend  the  fteepdl  hills,  with  very  large  bur- 
dens upon  their  backs. 

Nor  is  the  like  extraordinary  effcd  of  cuAom 
and  habit  lefs  confpicuous  in  the  hories,  which 
are  ufed  for  the  faddle.  In  purfuing  the  di- 
-vcrfion  of  hunting  they  will  run  full  fpeed 
along  the  fide  of,  or  direftly  down  the  fteepeft 
declivities.  Itisfaid,  that  thofe,  which  have 
been  long  ufed  to  the  country, ,  will  afcend  any 
precipice,  which  can  be  climbed  by  man. 

Horned 
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/  Horned  cattle. 

The  cows  of  Derbyfliire  arc  dmoft  univer- 
faUy  homed,  rather  large  arid  handfome*  Their 
horns  are  well  fhaped,  near,  the  head  falling 
outward,  but  at  the  extremity  turning  towards 
the  nofe.  Their  fize  is  v^ous.  They  weigh 
from  nine  to  fourteen  ftones*  a  quarter*  The 
moft  common  weight  is  ten  or  eleven. 

Several  gentlemen  have  lately  taken  confi- 
derable  pains  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in 
this  county.  And  it  may  be  jufUy  qtieftioned, 
whcdier  any  other  diftrift  in  England  of  the 
fame  extent  can  fiiraifh  fo  large  a  number  of 
cows,  equally  diftinguiihed  by  their  beautiful 
fliape.  In  proof  of  their  great  value  and  excel- 
lence ibme  have  been  fold  at  fo  high  a,  price  as 
lool.  each. 

However  it  feems,  that  they  are  not  formed 
merely  to  pkafe  the  eye.  It  is  &id,  that  they 
may  be  made  fat  in  a  much  fliorter  time,  th^i 
thofe,  which  are  brought  from  other  counties. 
But  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  are  better 
calculated  for  the  fupport  of  the  dairy.  The' 
they  give  from  two  to  four  gallons  at  a  time; 
yet,  I  am  informed,  that  they  do  not  often 
exceed' ten  quarts. 

Tko'  a  large  number  of  cattle  be  annually 

bred  in  this  county,  yet  it  is  fuppofed,  that 

'  they 
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they  arc  not  fufficient  for  the  ufc  of  the  mha** 
bitants.  Many  are  brought  every  year  frona 
Yorkfluoe  and  Lancaihire^  and  fold  to  the  gra- 
ziers who  refide  in  di&rent  parts  of  Derbyshire.. 

Sheep. 

Sheep  in  the  northern  and  fouthem  part  of 
Derbyfhire  are  in  weight  and  fize  confidcrably 
different  from  each  othw.  Thofe,  which  arc 
bred  upon  the  borders  of  Leicef^erfhire  weigh 
from  20  to  30  pounds  a  quarter^  and  the  &r« 
mers  are  conftantly  endeavouring  to  eocreaie 
their  fize.  In  the  middle  part  of  the  county 
they  are  fomewhat  fmaller.  But  in  the  hig^ 
Peak  their  weight  is  ftill  more  diminiihed. 
The  fheep,  which  are  kept  here  in  great  niun« 
ber,  weigh  from  14  to  17  pounds  a  quarter^ 
thofe  upon  gritftone  being  3  pounds  lighter, 
than  thofe  upon  limeftone  land.  But  the 
difference  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
wool  is  ftill,  more  remarkable.  The  fleeces, 
which  grow  upon  the  gritftone  {heep  are  much 
lifter  and  thinner  than  thofe,  which  are  taken 
from  the  other  kind.  Whether  this  difierence 
be  owing  to  the  .quality  of  the  food  or  to  ^ 
particular  breed  of  the  animal,  I  am  not  my* 
iclf  able  to  determine.  Perhaps  both  caufes 
may  have  fome  degree  of  influence.     . 

Goats. 
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Gcats* 

'There  are  now  very  few  if  any  goats  kept 
m  DSrbyfhirc,  though  thcjr  were  once  nearly 
w  miich  attended  to  as  any  of  the  fpecies  of 
amfrials>  whkh  have  now  been  mentioned* 
Among  the  endowments  of  Beauchief  abbey 
recited  in  a  charter  of  Henry  4th  we  meet  with 
a  grant  of  paflure  land  for  40  cows  and  2  bnils^ 
I  o  mares,  80  fheep,  30  fwine,  and  40  goats* 
From  fo  large  a  proportion  of  goats  it  may  be 
prefumed,  that  they  were  at  that  time  very 
numerous  and  conmiqn  in  this  part*  of  the 
kingdom. 

Swine. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  reign  of  king  John 
there  were  fwine  Uving  wild  in  Derbyihitc. 
For  at  that  time  a  grant  was  made  ta  the  mo^ 
naftery  at  Lenton  of  tithe  of  the  gam?  taken  . 
in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Perby, 
n^imlely  of  (lags  and  hinds,  of  bucks  and  does, 
and  of  boars  tod  fows.  %     . 

At  prcfent  tiiere  are  three  diiFerent  fortej^ 
fwirte  in  this  cOunjty.  Some  are  ttry.  hf^i 
weighing  between  40  and  50  ftones.  T)^ 
headfe  are  very  long,. and  their,  eajrs  han^hg 
over  their  eyes,  and  extending  alnp^ft  to  their 

nofe. 
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nofe,  give  them  a  very  ugly  and  diiagreeable 
appearance.  There  i?  alio  a  finaller  fort  with 
fhort  ears  pointmg  direftly  upwards.  But  the 
moft  conunon  Iwine  arc  a  mixture  of  thefe  two 
breeds,  and  weigh  about  25  ftones  each.  They 
are  ufually  fattened  with  either  potatoes,  peafe 
or  6ats«  But  the  laft  are  thought  to  have  the 
moft  fpeedy  efFe<ft.  It  is  cuftomary  to  begin 
with  boiled  potatoes,  and  to  iinifli  with  oat- 
meal or  peafe. 

Deer. 

Though  in  nature  there  be  a  confiderable 
variety  of  thefe  animals,  yet,  Ibelive,  the  fallow 
deer  are  the  only  fpecies  now  to  be  met  with 
in  Derbyfhire.  They  may  be  feen  in  very  great 
number  in  the  parks  at  Chatfworth  and  Ked- 
lefton. 

However  we  have  feen,  that  ftags  were  once 
c(»nmon  in  this  county.«f  The  horns  of  this 
animal,  which  are  yet  remaining  in  the  halls 
of  die  moft  ancient  houfes  afford  alfo  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  fa<ft :  and  as  an  additional  confir* 
mation  of  it  I  would  obfcrve,  diat  they  have  b^n 
found  in  the  cliffs  of  rocks  in  the  Peak.  I  have 
feen  a  ftag's  head  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barker  of  Youlegrave,  which  was  found 
in  the  tophus  at  Alport.  One  of  the  horns  is 
•  perfedt. 
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ftxSdStf  aiid  the  futxur  of  thfiilfk;!]^  tm.'p}^ 
clearly  difcerned.  At  what  particular  pcfMd 
tkis  fpecia  of  deer  wa&exterinioated  in  D^difr 
(hire  I  have  not  been,  able  to  afcertain;  But  i% 
ma^  be  pieflimedj;  that  as  therQiam.yery  Jew 
ilags  to  be  <x;iet  .with  in  Greats  Britain,  th« 
defiance  of  time,  at  which  theyj  became  extia^» 
is  confiderable.    .  Jr"; 

'^Ixk  regard' to  the  wild  and  lefsinfeful  animals 
I  believe  they  are. the  ^me  in  Derbyihire  as 
thoie;  which  aSre  fornid  in  other  ^rts  of  Eng* 
land.  Thetb  &  cme  fpecies  p6w.  become  CK* 
tiflA,  wiiidh  ieem  to  hsrire  been  (mce  cpoutov^n 
isi  iksi  nondiem  extreniiiy  6£the.cc)ijnty.  v  For 
it  appears/  thaur 'the  high  Peak  iiiF'as  fiaitdieriijr 
^litich  infefted  by  ^wolves.  Johnnie  Wdfe«» 
hunt,  who  cfied  ^<E^dw.  IL  hdhfone  meffis^ 
and  15  acres  of  kiid  by  the.'&rvice ;  of  talang 
whites  iii  the  fortft  of  the  kingut&  the  Peak  of 

Derbyihire.  ;;  j  /  ; 

Foxes  are  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
county,  but  in  the  greateft  number  at  Bradley 
and  Shirley  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aihboum.  It  is  faid,  that  cats  are  fometimes 
feen  in  woods  in  a  wild  ftate  and  that^they  are 
larger  and  more  fierce  than  the  tame  ones. 
I  have  been  favoured  with  a  few  particulars 
refpeding  the  otter,  which  arc  curious,  and 
deferving  of  notice  y  as  they  throw  fome  de- 
gree 
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gree  <£  new  l^ht  txpon  the  capacity  and^^r- 
pofition  of  this  ;mimal.  A  few  years  ago  one 
was  brought  up  tame  at  Eckington.  Upon 
taquiry  die  Rev.  Mr.  Pcgge  inforxoed  .isae, 
that  he  faw  it  twice,  or  three  timcs^  oiice  in 
the  water,  where  it  caught  a  good  large  eel, 
and  fwam  abodt  ibme  time  with  the  £ih  in  ii:s 
mouth.  He  alio  faid  that  it  was  as  tame  and 
as  harmkfs  as  a  kp  dog,  and  wouki  come 
when  called^  *'    . 

. .  It  is  fcarcdy  nieceilary  to  add^  ihat  polecats, 
martins,  weafeki  badgers:  and  Aoats,  httts^ 
raUMts^  fquirrdsanddorniicearciafliiBbabitant^ 
of  Derby&ire.  Of  rats  diere  aire  vec^  fely  oi 
the  black  fpecies*  ;  But  the  farolTn.M»(i  v^tu 
fats  are  conunon^  efpecially  the  former^ 
Houfe  and  field  mice  are  likewftie  often  met 
with.  Moreover  the  fetid  arid  water  Ihrew, 
idie  mok,  tibe  mthin  a^  the  great  and  the 
long  eared  bat  are  all  common  in  Derbyibire. 


CHAP. 
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^mtaiogite  iif  fome  phnts  growing  fponl4^ 
■  :^  '  neonjly  in  DerSyJbire. 

.  '       -J  .  • 

TN'the'laft  chaptiei*  in  account  was  givcii  of 
the  foil,  agriculture,  and  prodttce  of  Derby- 
fhire.  ^  in  this  furvey  notice  was  taken  of  fome 
of  the^moA  iifeftil  plarits,  which  arc  cultivated 
ih*  diiferent  parts  of  the  County.  Bftit' Vtiiy  few 
Jbi  thofe,  which  grow  Ipontanecnifly,  werfe 
enumerated.  I  therefore  propoie  now  to  give 
as  coinplete  a  catalogue,  as  I  have  been  able 
td  form;  of  the  plarits  which  come  under  this 
denoniination.  ^ 

Perhaps  fuch  an  attempt  may  ht  thought 
fuperifuous  and  umioceflary.  It  may  be  al- 
ledged,  that  feveral  works  have  already  been 
undertaken  expreflly  for  the  purpofe  of  afcer- 
taining  the  native  plants  of  Britain.  But  fuch 
a  bufinefe  is  hot  the  iCrfe  or  chief  oly^,  which 
I  have  in  view.  Indeed  I  have  no  expeftation 
of  adding  to  the  number  of  plants,  whichliave 
already  been  obferved  in  this  kingdom.      My 

.  prin- 
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principal  intention  is  to  point  out  the  fituation^ 
in  which  any  individual  one  naay  be  found  in 
Derbyshire. 

The  execution  of  fuch  a  defign,  I  doubt 
not,  will  be  thought  ufefulby  thoie,  who 
have  a  tafte  for  botanical  purfuits,  and  reiide 
in  the  county.  But  (uch  perfons  may  pofiibly 
object  to  a  catalogue  of'  the  more  conunon 
plants.  They  may  think  it  fufficient  to  take 
notice  of  thofe,  which  are  fcarce  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom.  But  on  the  other  hand  let ' 
it  be  remarked,  that  fo  confined  a  plan  would 
have  rendered  this  branch  of  natutaj  hi^ory 
veiy  de&dive.  Another  reafon  for  attempting 
a  general  catalogue  is  the  great  difficulty  of 
diilinguiihing  what  are  really  firarce  plants. 
For  fbme,  which  are  fddom  met  with  in  one 
fituation,  grow  very  plentifully  in  another. 

I  ihall  not  attempt  a  defcriptk>n  of  any  of 
thofe  plants,  which  I  propofe  to  enumerate. 
This  tmfinefs  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
botanift  than  the  natural  hiftorian*  Befides, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  generic  and  fpecific 
charaders  of  plants  would  fwell  this  work  fo 
an  inconvenient  fize.  It  will  be  more  condu* 
cive  to  the  end,  which  I  have  in  view,  and 
perhaps  equally  amuiing  and  inftrudiye  to 
mention  their  medical  virtues,    ihqir  ,ufes  io 

the 
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confifts  it  ^led^r  not  improbable,  that  it  has  aa 
animal  or  vegetable  origin,  Perhapa  it  mayt 
)iay«  fap^. 

The  foU  in  the  vallies,  near  the  banks  of  the 
larger  riversi,  is,  eveiy  where,  of  a  di£^rent 
nature  from  that  in  the  neighbouring  country. 
It  is  eaiy  to  fee,  diat  its  original  flate  muft  be 
much  dtered  by  the  various  kinds  of  earthy 
with  which  it  \»  mixed,  whenever  it  is  over^i- 
ilowed  by  the  fwdling  of  the  water.  Such 
inundations  ferve  in  fome  degree,  though  not 
entirety  to  account  for  the  diverfity  of  fi>il, 
which  is  obiervable  in  ^e  fituations  of  which 
I  am  now  ipeaking.  Whether  th^  great  fer^^ 
tility  of  the  land  in  fuch  places  can  be  juiUy 
afcribed  to  the  fame  caiiie,  I  leave  to  be  deter- 
mined by  thoie,  who  have  better  opportunities 
of  enquiry  and  ob^rvation. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  general  na*« 
ture  of  the  foil  in  Derby0i2ke,  I  proceed  to  de* 
icribe  as  well  as  I  am  able,  in  what  kind  of 
occupation  and  ftate  of  improvenoient  the  land 
is  throughout  the  county. 

In  the  fouthem  part  of  Derbyfhire  the  land 
is  nearly  equally  divided  betwixt  pafture  and 
tillage.  Formerly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Appleby  it  was  employed  chiefly  in  the  latter 
way.    But,  about  20  years  ago^  the  open  fields 

U  ^         were 
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were  encldfecf,  'aYid  fince  that  time  the  bufinefs 
of  the  dairy  has  been  more  attended  to. 

At  Walton  upon  Trent  the  land  is  occupied 
in  the  fame  manner;  but  the  farms  are  larger. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  this  part  of  the  county 
for  one  perfon  to  have  five  hundred  acres  in  his 
hands  and  cultivation.  As  the  dairy  is  equally 
an  objedt  of  attention  with  the  growth  of  corn, 
the  fame  land  is  never  fufFered  to  continue  long 
in  tillage.  The  following  courfe  of  hufbandry 
is  moft  common. 

After  breaking  up  the  grafs  land,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  fow 


Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Wheat, 

Wheat, 

Wheat, 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Fallow, 

Fallow, 

Beans, 

or 

Turnips, 

Wheat, 

Fallow, 

Barley, 

Barley, 

Barley. 

Sometimes"  after  oats  and  wheat  they  fallow 
in  the  winter,'  and  then  have  a  crop  of  barley 
or  beans:  *  Biit,  I  believe,  it  is  an  univerial 
practice,  when  the  laft  crop  is  taken,  to  fow 
grafs  feeds,  which  are  either  clover  or  rye  grafs 
or  both.  It  is  ufual,  after  having  completed 
the  above  courfes,  to  fuffer  the  land  to  lie  two 
or  three  years  for  pafturel 

However  this  kind  of  management  is  not 
extended  to  all  their  lands. ^    Some  are  never 

^  broken 
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the  arts,  and  as.fopd,  andanyotherftriking  ot 
peculiar  properties/,  of.  which.,  they  m^  b* 
poffeffed.  In  executing  this  part  of  my  plan 
I  ha.vc:deriv!ed  ccdfiderabk  affiftance  from  the 
botanical  arrangement  of  Britifh  plants  by  Dr. 
Withering,  ~  He  has  colleiled  fromtothfer 
authors,  and  obfervedhimfelf' whatever  is  life- 
ful;and  amufing.on  the  feveral  iubje^^  ^ich' 
have  liow  bcem  mehtibned.  He  hasalfobeeiv 
fo.kind  as  tooffir  me,  throl  thft  obligirfgpnie- 
dium  of  Mr.  Whately,.  any  oitJtyoQisi  which- f 
might  .think  woctliy:  of:my'  attehtfoft .-  Arid  it 
wiil^fae  fe^n,  4jhat  I  .haVe^iu>t  tefig^(fted -to  a^SC 
myfeif  of  hia  polite:.oflfer. :  .  :v---'  r'  ^'' 
iS'lhjrefpiaft.tb  the  ^ccr^tngement^f idle  fJaft^C 
i^idiich  appear  in'xthei-fcllowing'xratataglie,-'  f 
hax9  adopted.  ihG^:^cS'' Mr.  ^:l1^^  zM  Df: 
Withering,  ..fo:  far .  as  they  :  Wfe^  gonfedenf 
wiltixithe  execution,  ofthe  pl^,  >which  X  ha<$ 
formed,  .  .V 

The  catalogue,  which  I  now  prefent  to  the 
public,  is  not  fo  large  as  I  could  wifli:  Many 
plants  are  omitted,  which,  I  doubt  not,  are 
frequently  obferved  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
county.  But  as  they  have  not  been  examined 
by  myfelf,  or  thofe  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
fo  obliging  as  to  give  their  afliftance,  I  have 
thought  proper  not  to  mention  them. 

W  The 
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\  The  particuhr  places  of  gcawdi  of  what  I 
apprehend  to  he  the  rarer  phmts  are  pcnnted 
Mt.  The  name  of  the  peiibn^  by  whom  thqr 
have  been  ohiterved,  is  alio  fiequentfy  added: 
and  coniiderable  pains  have  been  taken  to  ren- 
der this  part  of  the  work  as  accorate  as  poffible. 
.  I  have  given  both  die  Linnattan  and  Engliih 
names  of  pknts  for  the  convenience  of  the  un* 
learned  as  well  as  fcientific  botanift ;  and,  after 
the  ocamplc  cf  Dr^  Withering,  the  former 
hafi  been  placed. the  £rflr. 

Whenevier.  the  time  of  flowering  and  the 
kngth  of  a.p^t's  duration  in  the  groimd  are 
known,  they  are  botk  noticed.  The  letter.  A« 
^^goifies  annoal,  or  one  year.  B.  biennial^  or 
twoyear$.  Pi  pertnniaU  brjnanyycarsl  '  It 
ouy  be  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  that  with  a  view 
of  diftinguiibiog  the  fhrubs;  and  trees  from 
Qther  plan($>  they  are  marked  with  the  letters 
T.  and  S. 


I '. . 
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'      ,  Clafs  I. 

MONANDRIA  DIGYXIA. 

L  CHIVE.    IL  POINTALS. 

Callitriche  ^erna.  Water  Jiarwort. 
Water  fennel.  Star  ^headed  water  chickiveed. 
Frequent  in  wet  fituations. 

.^     A.  March— Auguif. 


..  1 ;         :Ciqfi  II.    ; 

BIANDRIA    MOXOGYXIA. 
IL  CHIVES.    L  POINTAL. 

:  LiGusTRUM  lyulgare.  Common  privet. 
Common  in  hedges  about  Derby  and  Pinxton/ 
:  .  S.  May.  June. 

The  berries  are  filled  with  a  dry,  ipongy^ 
violet  pulp,  from  which  a  rofe-coloured  pig- 
ment may  be  prepared*  Scopoli. 

With  the  addition  of  allum,  the  berries  dye 
wool  and  filk  of  a  good  and  durable  green ;  for 
this  purpofe  they  muA  be  gathered  as  foon  as 
they  ate  ripe-f— the  leaves  are  bitter  and  (lightly 
aftringcnt.— Oxen,  goats,  and  fbcep  eat  it  3 
horfcs  refufe  it. 

W  2  Vero- 
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Veroni-ca  officinalis.  Common  Jpeednoell^ 
Male  Jpeedwell.  Pinxton,  Derby,  and  Kcd- 
hfton  park.  P.  May.  June. 

The  leaves  have  a  flight  degree  of  aftringcn- 

cy  and  bitternefs.     An  infufion.  of  them  is  re- 

'  commended  by  Hoffman,  as  a  fubftitute  for 

tea ;  but  it  is  more  aftringent  and  Icfs  grateful. 

It  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  purifying  the  blood 
and  humours. 

It  is  eaten  by  cows,  {heep,  goats,  and  horfes, 
but  refufed  by  fwine. 

'  Veronica  ferpyllifolia.  Pauls  betony. 
Smooth fpeedwell.  Derby;  Pinxton;  inmea- 
dows  and  paftures.  P.  May. 

Veronica  beccabunga.     Brooklime. 

Common  in  flreams  of  waters,  and  near 
iprings.  P.  June. 

The  leaves  are  mild  and  fucculent,  and  are 
eaten  in  fallads  early  in  the  fpring. 

This  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  ingredient 
in  fpring  juices. — -Cows,  goats,  and  horfes  eat 
it ;  fwine  refufe  it.    ' 

Veronica  anagallis.     Water J^eeiwell. 
Long^  leaved  brooklime.     Water  pimperneL 
South  Normanton.  P.  July.  Aug. 

Vero- 
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Veronica  fcutellata.      Narrow-leaved 
J^eedwdl.     Egginton  heath,    P.  June. — ^Aiig. 

Veronica  cbamcedrys.      Wild  germander. 

Failures;  fides  of  hedges.  South  Norman- 
ton,    Derby.  P.  May. 

The  leaves  are  a  better  fiibftitute  for  tea  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fpeedwell,  being  more 
grateful  and  lefs  aftringent.  Cows  and  goats 
eat  it  s  fheep,  horfes,  and  fvsrine  refufe  it. 

Veronica  agrejlis.  Germander-^Cbick^ 
weed.     Derby.  A.  April. 

Cows,  goats,  fheep,  and  horfes  eat  it. 

Veronica  hederifolia.  Small  henbit.  Ivy 
chickweed.  Hedge  banks ;  ploughed  fields, 
near  Derby.  A.  April.  May, 

Veronica  tfrv^^j.   Wall  Speedwell.    Old 
walls,  and  amongft  rubbifli ;  Derby.     A.  May. 
Horfes  eat  it. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris.  Butter  wort. 
Tor  kjbir  e  f article. 

On  moift  and  boggy  ground,  near  Mr. 
Eames's,  Mackworth.  P.May. 

It  is  faid,  that  new  milk  poured  upon  the 

frefh  leaves  in  a  ftrainer  and  fet  by  a  day  or  two, 

W  3  becomes 
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becomes  ftifFand  tenacious;  that  it  does  not 
yield  any  whey,  and  foon  is  converted  into  a 
very  pleifant  and  wholefome  food.  It  has 
been  alfo  obferyed,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
milk  in  this  cbnfiftent  ftatc  will  have  upon 
frefh  milk  the  fame  efFeft,  which  is  produced  by 
the  leaves  of  the  plant.  However,  the  truth 
of  thefe  aflertions  has  lately  been  queftioned. 
Upon  trial  it  is  not  always  found  to  be  poffeiTed 
of  the  property,  which  has  now  been  men- 
tioned.— ^The  oily  and  glutinous  juice,  which 
Ctnicle  contains,  is  ufed  by  farmers  to  cure 
cracks  or  chops  in  the  udders  of  cows. — It  has 
been  fuppofcd  by  fome,  that  it  is  the  caufe  of 
the  difcafe,  called  the  rot,  among  fheep,  when 
by  extreme  hunger  they  have  been  conftrained 
to  eat  it.  But  Dr,  Withering  queftions, 
whether  this  complaint  is  owing  fo  much  to 
the  vegetables  in  marflay  grounds,  as  to.  a  flat 
infedt  called  a  fluke,  (fafciola  hepatica)  which 
.is  found  in  thefe  wet  fituations  adhering  to  the 
ftones  and  plants,  and  likewife  in  the  livers  and 
biliary  dudls  of  fhap,  which  are  afieded  by 
the  rot. 

From  experiments  made  on  purpofe,  aiid 
conduced  with  accuracy,  it  appears,  diat  nei- 
ther fheep,  cows,  horfes,  goats,  or  fwine,  will 
feed  upon  this  plant. 

Lyco* 
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Lycopus  europceus.  Water  horebound. 
Derby,  Pinxton,  S.  Normanton,  P.  July.  Scpt^ 

It  dyes  black.  -The  juice  gives  a  permanent 
cjolour  to  linen,  wool,  ^nd  filk.  Travdliag 
gypfies  ftain  their  faces  with  it. . 

^KTuViKpratenfis.     Meaddw  Cldry. 
Crich.     Mr*  ftallows.  ?♦  Jund. 

CircjSA  lutetiana.  ComffiM  Incbanters 
Nigbtjhade.  Newton  wood  j  Sutton  fpringj 
Quarndon  well  ^  in  the  woods  at  Matlock. 

p.  May.  Aug. 

It  is  eaten  by^  flieep. 

Order  IL 

DIGTNIA.     IL   POINT ALS. 

Ai^rnoxAiirnvM  odoratum.  Spring grafs. 
Meadows  and  paftures  common.  P.  May, 
This  is  one  of  the  earlieft  of  our  grades  and  is 
faid  by  Linnasus  to  occafion  the  fmell  of  new- 
mown  hay.  Mr.  Curtis  fays  that  the  leaves, 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  impart  a  grateful 
odour.  Boccone  fays  a  diftilled  water  is  per- 
pared  from  it  as  the  vehicle  of  fome  perfumes. 
Dr.  Withering  obferves,  if  it  be  gathered  whilft 
in  bloffom,  lapped  in  paper  and  carried  in  the 
pocket,  it  retains  the  fmell  of  new-mown  hay 
for  a  long  time.  W  3  Clafs . 
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Clafs  III. 

TRIANDRIA  MOXOGYMIA. 
IIL  CHIVES.     I.  POINTAL. 

Valeriana  qfficinalu.  Great  wild  va- 
lerian. Matlock;  Duffield;  Dovedale. 
Cats  arc  much  aj9fe<ftcd  by  the  roots.  ?•  June: 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant,  with  nar- 
rower leaves,  growing  in  high  fituations.  It 
is  this,  which  is  fo  much  vdued  in  medicine. 
The  root  has  a  flxong  and  not  an  agreeable 
fmell;  its  tafte  is  warm,  bitterifli,  and  fub- 
acrid;  it  communicates  its  properties  to  wine, 
water,  or  fpirit ;  but  it  is  beft  in  fubftance  and 
may  be  taken  from  half  a  dram  to  two  drams 
for  a  dofe.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  poffeffing 
antifpafmodic  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree. 
It  is  often  prefcribed  with  advantage  in  hyfter- 
ical  cafes ;  and  inftances  are  not  wanting  when 
it  appears  to  have  removed  ibme  obftinate  epi- 
Jepfies.  In  habitual  coftivenefs  it  is  an  excel- 
lent medicine  and  frequently  loofens  the  bowels 
when  other  ftronger  purgatives  have  been  tried 
in  vain. 

V A  L  E  R I  AN  A  dtoica.    Small  fiiarjh  valerian. 
^    Moift  meadows,   Siddals.       P.  May.  June. 

Vale- 
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•  Valeriana  locufta.  Ldmb*.s  lettuce. 
Corn  fallad. 

Frequent  in  corn-fields.  April.— July. 

'  The  young  leaves  in  fpring  and  autumn  are 
eaten  as  fallad,  and  are  faid  to  be  very  little  in- 
ferior to  young  lettuce. — Cows,  (beep,  and 
lambs  eat  it. — A  horfe  eat  it.     Dr.  Stokes. 

Ckoqv^  officinalis.  Autumnal faffron crocus* 
Holmes  and  Siddals  near  Derby;  Breadfall 
and  DufEeld  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Der-* 
went.  P.*  Sept.  Od. 

.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  grows  in 
large  patches  in  a  common  paflure  near  Derby, 
are  preferred  by  the  cattle  to  all  other  grafles.^ 
The  fummits  of  the  pointal  carefully  colle<^« 
ed,  and  moderately  dried,  are  the  fafiron  of 
the  ihops.  That  colled:ed  in  England  is  pre* 
ferred  to  all  other.  It  affords  a  beautiful  co<« 
lour  to  water,  wine,  .or  fpirit,  and  gives'  out 
the  whole  of  its  virtues  to  them.  It  has  been 
holden  in  high  repute  as  a  cordial  and  exhile* 
rant,  and  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  breaft  and  in  hyiteric  depreflions; 
but  Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  modern  prad^icc 
pays  no  great  attention  to  it,  fince  it  has  been 
found  to  produce  no  fenfible  effed:,  even  when 
given  in  dofes  much  larger  than  thofe  generally 
prefcribed. 

IftIS 
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.  l%i%  pjeud^aconis.  Tellow  Iris.  Vkmer 
ii  luce.     Water  fiag. 

. .  S^^Fftfkeftone  bridge;  Pack&ddlc bridge  near 
Markeaton;  Tibihelf;  Pinxton;  and  other 
inarfhy  and  wet  fituations*  P.  July. 

.  The  juice  of  the  frefh  rbot  is  very  acrid  and 
has  been  found  to  produce  plentiful  evacuations 
from  the  bowels,  when  other  powerful  means 
had&iled.  \Edin.  med.  eff.  Vol.  5.  art.  8.] 
It  may  be.  given  for  this  parpofe  in  doies  of  80 
drops,  every  hour  or  two  j  but  phyiicians  find 
die  degree  of  its  acrimony  is  fb  uncertain,  that 
it  can  icarcdy  ever  come  into  general  ufe.  In 
feme  cafes  it  proves  diuretic.  Dr«  Withering 
£iy8,  the  freih  roots  have  been  mixed  with  the 
food  €^  fwine  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  they 
eicaped  the  difeafe,  when  others  bitten  by  the 
feme  dog  died  raving  mad.  The  root  loics 
moft  of  its  acrimony  by  being  dried. 

Goats  eat  the  leaves  when  frefli  5  but  cows, 
horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  them :  cows  will  eat 
them  when  dried,  The  roots  are  ufed  in  the 
ifland  of  Jura  to  die  black.  Fennanfs  tour^ 
1772,  p.  214. 

SciRPus  palufiris.  Common  cluh^-rtifb. 
AgUt'beaded  rujh.  Pinxton ;  betwixt  Defby 
andKedlefton.  Auguft/ 

Erioph* 
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^^Kiovno^vM  polyfiaeJbion.^  CUftt^n^grzifs. 
Moor-grafs.  Mojs^cirops.  Bogs  on  tfacliigh 
moors  5  Quarndon  common.  P*  June. 

Poor  people  fometimes  fluff  their  pillows 
with  the  down,  and  make  wicks  cf  can41es 
with  it,  but  it  becomes  brittle  when  quite  dry; 

^ARDVS^ri^a:  Matgrafs.  Small  Mat-- 
weed.     On  the  moors.  June. 

l^his  grafs  is  ft^  and  hard  to  the  tcmch, 
but  being  generally  (hort,  it  dudes  the  ilroke 
ef  the  fcythe,  and  takes  off  its  edge»  which 
makes  it  difliked  by  mowers^ 

Goats  and  horfes  eat  it.  Cows  and  fheep 
arc  not  very  fond  of  it.  Crows  ftock  it  up,  for 
the  fake  of  Hie  larva  of  infedts  which  they  find 
at  the  root.  j 

Order  11. 

DIGTNIA.     IL   POINtALS. 

AtoPECURUs  pratenfis.     Foxtail  grafs. 
Meadows,  very  common.       P.  May.  June* 
This  is  the  beft  grafs  to  fow  in  low  meadow 

grounds,  or  in  boggy  places  which  have  been 

drained.      Sheep,    horfes,    and  goats  eat  it. 

cows  and  fWine  are  not  fond  of  it.      Linn. 

But  Dr.  Pultney  fays,  that  this  is  the  mofl 

grateful  of  all  graffcs  to  cattle. 

Alopecuru4 
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quality^  mA  g^toful  flavour,  Wheo  gr6und 
to  meal^  they  make  bread  very  little  inferior 
to  that  m  Cpnunon  ufe  from  wheat. .  ,The 
bran  iejiarated  iix  preparing  the  meal,  is  given 
to  horfes»  which  hfty©  the  worms ;  but  they 
muft  be  kept  from  water  for  fome  hours  after- 
wards. GeedCbtaTO  very  fond  of  the  feeds,  and 
well  know,  where  to  look  for  them.    Dr.  With. 

i    FestuCA  ovina.     Shetfksfefcue.    P.  July. 

|i)  high  fitiiations.     Duffield  bank. 

It  fiourifhca  beft  in  a  dry  iandy  foil :  cows, 
horfes,  and  goats  will  eat  it,  but  it  is  the  fa-r 
vburite  food  of  fheep :  they  prefer  it  before  all 
other  gra0^,  aftd  are  £ud  fooneft  to  grovv  fat 
upon  it  J  for  tho'  fmall,  it  is.fiicculentv  The 
Tartars  who  lead  a  wandering  life,  tending 
their  flocks  and  herds,  always  chooi^  thoie 
Ippts  where,  this  grafs  abounds.  Is  not  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Spaniih  apd  Englifh  wool 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  this  grafs  in  the 
hilly  paftures  ^yhere  the  (heep  arc  kept  ?  Dr. 
Withering. 

-  ¥^STVCA^hatica.     Woodfefcue.  >• 
Comiiion  in  woods.  P.  July 

.  Air  A  pracdx.     Early  hair  grafs. 
Near  wajl? ;  npt  unccanmon.  A.  May.  June. 

AiRA 
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Air  A  flexuofa.    Heath  batf^^^ajk        * 
Common*  P.  July*  hi^^' 

Horfes^  cows,  and  fhecp  cat  it. 

Cykosurus  crijiatus.      Crefted  iof^i^iail 
^rij/J.     Conunon  m  paftures.      P.  July.  Aug. 


-  ■> 


-    Bjlomvs  gigant^us^     Tall6rome-gra/i. 
Coaimon  in  woods  and  moift  hedges. 

.  -  P.  Juty.  Aug. 

Cows,  horfes,  goats,  andjfhebp^eatit. 

BR0MVs^en7is.     Barren  brome-grafs. 
Frequent  in  hedges.  A.  June.  July, 

BRoiiiius  hirjutus.     Hairy  brome^grafs. 
Common.  M»)r.  June. 

Bromus  ere&us.    Upright  brome^grqfs. 
Not  very  common,  but  found  in  a  wood 
near  Little-Eaton.     Dr.  Johnfon.    -  P.  June. 

AvENA  elafi&r.    ^aU  oat-grafs.-  Meadow, 
pafture$,andholl0^-ways.  Comm<m.  P.  June. 
Cows,  ibeep,  and  goats  eat  i^. 

AvENA  pubefcenu    Rough  cat-^grap. 
Common*  P.  Jone^ 

Arvndo 
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Atv^DQ,arenaria. 
Common.    Dr.  Johnfon. 

LoL  I UM  ferenne.     Ray  grafs.     Rye  grafs. 

ComiQan*  P*  June. 

It  makes.an  excellent  hay  upon  a  dry  clulkey 
or  Tandy  foils.  It  is  cultivated  with  advantage 
along  with  clover^  wd  fprings  earlier  than  the 
other  grafles  ;  by  this  m^eans  cattle  are  fuppjiied 
with  food  at  a  feafon  of  the  year,  v^hen  it  is 
moft  difficult  to  be  obtained.   , 

Cows,  horfes,  and  fheep  eat  it.  Goats  are 
not  fond  of  it. 

El  y  M us  europceus.     Wood  lime^grafs. 
Rocks  oppofite  to  Matlock — Baths.     Mr. 
Woodward.  P»  June. 

Ho^DBVM  praten/e.j  Meadow  barliey.    \ 
In  the  fields  about  Coxbench.         P.  June. 

HoRDEUM  murinum.  Wall  barley.  Way 
Bennet.     Wild  rye.     Rye-grafs. 

Common.  A.  April. — Aug* 

Sheep  and  hories  eat  it. 

TRiTicuMr^^^^^i-.^  Squitch-grafs,  Dogs^ 
grafs^  Coucb'grafs^  Quitcb-grajs. 

P.  June.-^Aug. 
It 
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It  is  a  Verjr  trouUefomc  weed  in  moil:  places. 
At  Naples  the  roots  are  collected  in  large 
quantities^  and  fold  in  the  market  to  feed  horfes. 
They  have  a  fwect  tafte.  When  dried  and 
ground  to  meal  they  have  been  made  into  bread 
in  years  of  fcarcity.  The  juice  of  them  drank 
liberally  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave  in  ob- 
ftru<aions  of  the  vifcera ;  particularly  in  cafes 
of  fchirrhous  liver  aiid  Jaundices.  Dogs  eat 
the  leaves  to  excite  vomiting. — Horfes  eat 
them  when  young,  but  leave  them,  when  fully 
grown.— Cows,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  them. 

Order  HI. 
tRIGTNIA.     III.   POIKTALS: 

MoN Ti A  fontana.     Small  water  cbickweed 
wr  purjlane.  A.  May, 

Pinxton,  Wirkfworth,  and  Buxton. 


X  Cla/s 
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Clafs  IV. 
TETRANDRIA  MOKOGYXIA. 

IV.  CHIVES.     I.  POINTAL. 

DiTSACvs  pulhnum.  Wildteafd.    B.Jiify. 

Hedges  and  ditches ;  very  frequent  for  fe- 
veral  miles  round  the  town  of  Derby. 

In  fome  parts  of  England  this  plant  is  eulti- 
vated  for  the  ufe  of  the  clothiers,  who  employ 
'  the  heads  with  crtx)ked  awns  to*  raife  die  knaps 
upon  woollen  cloths.  For  this  purpofe  they 
are  fixed  upon  the  circumference  of  a  large 
broad  wheel,  and  tAe  clotR  is  held  againft 
them,  when  it  is  turned  round.— The  flowera 
bloflbm  in  June,  and  the  heads  are  gathered 
in  Auguft. 

DipsAcus  pilofusi  Small  nmld  teaJeL 
Shepherd's  rod.     Shepherd" s^af. 

D^rby ;  betwixt  Derby  and  Spondon.  Dr. 
Johnfon. 

So  A  B  los  Afuccifa.     DeviFs-bit  orfcabious. 

Frequent  in  fields.  P.  June. — Aug. 

Linnaeus  fays,  that  the  leaves  are  ufed  to 
dye  wool  yellow  Or  green. — Dr.  Withering 
obferves,  th^t  a  ftrong  decodtion  of  it,  conti- 
nued a  good  while  together,  was  an  empirical 
fecret  for  gonorhoeas.  Sc  A  B  los  a 


ScABios  A  aroenjk.    Field  or  cornfcabious. 

Failures  and  cora  fields-         P.  July-  Aug, 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes  and  cows 
are  not  fond  of  it, — ^This  plant  is  llightly  af- 
tringent,  bitter,  and  iaponaceous- 

Sc  ABiosA  columbaria.     Small fcabious. 

Frequent.  P.  June*-r-Aug, 

Horfes,  ftieep,  and  goats  eat  it. 

Plant  A  GO  major  ^  Greater  plantain  or 
"way^bread.  June, — ^Aug. . 

Common.  Sheep,  goats,  and  fwinc  eat  it ; 
cows  and  horfes  r?£ufe  it. 

Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  the  cojnmon  peo- 
,ple  apply  the  green  leaves  to  cuts. 

Plantago  media.  Hoary  plantain. 
Lambs-tongue.  P.  June.-— Aug. 

Frequent.  Sheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eatit; 
cows  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

Plantago  coronopus.  Star  of  the  Earth. 
Hartshorn.  A.  June.— Aug. 

On  a  fandy  bank  near  Swarkfton  church. 

Plantago  Umceolata.     Rib-grafs. 

Common,  in  fields  and  meadows.     P.  June. 

Linnaeus  fays,  it  is  eaten  by  horfes,  fheep, 
and  goats,  and  that  cows  refufe  it  ^  but  Haller 
attributes  the  richnefs  of  the  milk,  in  the  fa- 
mous Alpine  dairies,  tp  this  plant  and  to  the 
Alchemilla  vulgaris.     Dr.  Withering. — The 

X  2  total 
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total  abfence  of  this  plant  in  marfhy  lands,  is 
a  certain  criterion  of  the  wretched  quality 
thereof.  In  proportion  as  fuch  foils  are  meli- 
orated by  draining^  this  plant  will  flourifti  and 
abound.  It  is  often  fown  and  cultivated  for 
pafturage,  but  does  not  anfwer  the  purpofe 
without  a  mixture  of  clover  or  other  grafles. 
Twelve  acres  of  land  being  fown  with  this 
plant;  a  plentiful  crop  was  the-  confcquence, 
but  no  animal  would  eat  it*  Mr.  Dickcnfon.— 
When  it  grows  detached  from  other  plants, 
as  it  frequently  does  by  the  fides  of  foot-paths, 
I  have  never  fcen  cattle  touch  it.  Dr.  With. 

SanguisoRba  officinalis.  Wild  or  great 
Burnet.  P.  June. 

Common^  in  moift  paftures. 

The  whole  plant  is  aftrihgent.  The  green 
leaves  are  fometimes  put  into  wine  to  give  it  a 
grateful  flavour,  and  the  very  young  (hoots  are 
feid  to  be  agreeable  in  fellads.  Linnaeus  fays, 
that  cows, .  horfes,  fheep  and  goats  eat  it. — 
But  Mr.  Woodward  obferves, .  that  horfes  do 
not  feem  fond  of  it. 

Sherardia  crvenfis.    Little  field  Madder. 
Common.  A.  May. — Sept. 

Goats  are  very  fond  of  it  5  horfes  eat  it ; 
flieep  ar«  indifferent  to  it. 

ASPER^ 
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AgPERULA  odorata.     Sweet  Woodroof. 

Sutton  wood  \  Dovedale ;  in  a  wood  near 
Mr.  Eames's,  Mackworth.  P.  May. 

Linnaeus  obferves^  the  fcent  of  this  plant  is 
{aid  to  drive  away  ticks  and  other  infedls. 
Formerly  it  was  much  in  repute  for  attenuating 
vifcid  humours,  and  ftrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  bowels,  but  it  is  rejected  by  modem 
pra^aice.  Dr.  Withering  obferves,  that  it 
gives  a  grateful  flavour  to  wine. 

Cows,  horfes,  fhepp,  and  goats  eat  it. 

As  PER  UL  A  cynanchica.     Squinancy-wcrt. 

J^rprmanton^  Pinxton.  P.  July. 

Galium  palujire.  White  Ladies  bedjiraw. 

-Common  in  marfhes  about  Coxbench.  P.  July 

Cows,  fheep,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Goats  and 
jfwine  refufe  it. 

Galium  verum*  Tellow  Ladies  bedjiraw. 
Cheefe  Rening.    Petty  Muguet.    P.  July.  Aug. 

Sides  of  fields  and  roads,  frequent. 

The  flowers  will  coagulate  boiling  milk; 
and  Dr.  Withering  fays,  the  beft  Cheftiire 
cheefe  is  prepared  with  them.  The  French 
prefcribe  them  in  hyflieric  and  epileptic^  cafes. 
Boiled  in  alum-water  they  tinge  wool  yellow. 
Mr.  Pennant  fays,  that  the  roots  dye  a  very 
fine  red,  not  inferior  to  madder,  and  are  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  in  the  ifland  of  Jura. 

t  X  3  Galium 
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Galium  uligmo/iim.     Marjb  Gopfigrajs. 

P.July. 

Pleafly  park ;  in  marihes  about  Coxbench. 

Hor&6»  CO wSy  fheep^  goats^  and  f^^e  eat  it. 

Galium  aparine.  Catchweed,  Goaftgrafs. 
Cleavers.     Clivers.  A.  May.  June, 

Common,  in  hedges. 

The  plant  is  eaten  by  horfes,  cows,  {heep, 
and  goats.  Swine  reiFiife  it.  Young  gcdfe  are 
very  fond  of  the  branches. — The  expired 
juice  of  the  ftems  and  leaves,  taken  to  the 
amount  of  four  ounces,  night  and  morning, 
is  very  efficacious  in  removing  many  of  thofe 
cutaneous  eruptions  which  are  called,  though 
improperly,  fcorbutic.  It  muft  be  continued 
for  fcveral  weeks. 

Galium  mollugo.  White  Ladies  bedjiraw. 
Wild  Madder.     Great  bajlard  Madder. 

Hedges,  frequent.     Pinxton.  July, 

Galium  montanum^  Hudf,  Galium 
procumbens%  With,    ^trailing  Ladies  bedjiraw. 

Middleton  dale,     Mr.  Coke.  P.  July, 

Gai^ivm  pufillum.     Leaji  Goofegrafs. 

Middleton  dak,     Mr,  Coke,  P,  May, 

CoKiiv sjanguinea.  Dogberry  tree.  Prick 
wood.     Gatten  tree.     Gatter  tree.     S.  June, 

Frequent  in  hedges,  Derby;  Kedleftonj 
Glapwell  I  Pinxton, 

tTho 
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The  wood  is  yery  hard  and  fixiooth,  fit  for 
the  purpofcs  of  the  tvuner^  The  berries  ane 
hitter  and  flyptic :  they  dje  purple. 

Horfes,  fl?ieep,  land  goats  eat  it.  Swine  ajod 
cows  refiifc  it* 

ALCHEMILJ.A  vulgaris.  Common  Ladies 
Mamie.  p.  June.—Sept. 

Ftrequcnt  in  meadows  and  paftuxeis* 

The  whole  plant  is  weakly  aftpiugent.  Dn 
Withering  fays,  in  the  province  of  Smolandia 
sin-Gothla^>  they  .make  a  tiudur^^of  the  leaves 
andigive  it  in  fpafmodic  or  convulfive  diforders. 

If  oiri^s^  fl^eep,  and  goats  j^  it«  $wine  re«- 
fufe  it.     Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 


Order  II. 

\PIGrNljl.     11.   POIN^ALS. 

A2HAJii3$ Larveefis.     Common parjleypiert.  * 
Derby.  A.  Junt. 


Order  UI. 

rErRAGTNIA.    IV.  POINT ALS. 

Ilex  aquijolium.     Common  Holly. 
Frequent.  T.  ApriL— June. 

X4  •     Birds 
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Birds  eat  the  berries*  The  bark  fermented, 
bruiiedy  and  afterwards  wafhed  from  the  woody 
fibres  makes  the  confimon  bird-lime.  It  makes 
an  impenetrable  fence  and  bears  cropping. 
Neither  its  verdure  or  the  beauty  of  its  fcarlet 
berries  is  obferved  to  be  afFe<fted  by  the  fevercfl 
weather.  The  wood  is  ufed  in  fineering,  and 
is.  fometimes  fbdned  black  to  imitate  ebony* 
Handles  for  knives,  and  cogs  for  mill-wheds 
are  made  of  it. 

PoTAMOCETON  natans.  Broad-leaved 
Pondweed.  P.  May.— Aug. 

Moifl  ground  adjoining  to  Radbourn  com- 
mon. 


Clqfs  V. 

PENTANDRIA  MOXOGYJ^IA: 

V.  CHIVES.     I.  POINTAL. 

My  osoT  IS  Jcorpfoides*  Moufe-earedScor^ 
fiongrafs.  May.  June. 

Diy  fituations ;  frequent. 

When  it  grows  in  the  water,  and  its  taflc 
and  fmcU  are  by  that  means  rendered  lefs  per- 
ceptible, (heep  will  fometimes  eat  it ;  but  it  is 
generally  fatal  to  them.  Dr.  Withering.——— 
Cows,  horfes,  fwine,  and  goats  ref\ife  it. 

Myoso- 
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MVo6oTis  arnjenfis.       A.    ?    ^ 
. palujris.       P.    5    ^«"^^««- 

LiTHOsPERMUM  officinale.  Common 
Gromwell.  V.  June, 

Matlock.     Mr.  Hallows. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows  and  horfes 
rejfufe  it. 

LiTHOsPERMUM  awenfe.  Leffer  Grom-^ 
<weil.     Baftard  Alkanet.     Painting  Root. 

Alleftry.  A,  May.  June. 

The  bark  of  the  root  tinges  wax  and  oil  of 
a  beautiful  red,  fimilar  to  that,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  foreign  alkanet  that  is  kept  in 
the  fhops.-r— Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows  arc 
not  fond  of  it.     Horfes  and  fwine  rcfofe  it. 

'  Cynoglossum.     Houndstongue. 

.  Afhover,  in  a  hedge.  Matlock,  but  not 
very  common.  P.  June. 

The  root  and  leaves  have  been  fufpedted  by 
fome  to  poflefs  narcotic  properties,  but  others 
will  not  admit  the  fa6t.  It  is  difcarded  from 
the  prefent  praftice ;  but  Mr.  Ray  fays  that 
Dr.  Hulfeufed  a  decoftion  of  the  roots  in- 
wardly, and  applied  cataplafms  of  them  out- 
wardly in  flrumous  and  fcrophulous  cafes. — 
The  fcent  of  this  plant  is  faid  to  be  very  dif- 

agreeable 
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agreeable  and  very  much  to  refemble  that  of 
mice. — Goats  eat  it.      Cows,  hodibs,  iheep^ 
and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Symphytum.  Comfrey.     P.May. — ^July. 

Wingerworth;  Derby;  Mackworth.  A 
variety  with  purple  bloflbms  in  fevcral  places 
near  Derby,  and  in  a  ditch  near  Duffield  bridge. 

Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  the  leaves  give  a 
grateful  flavour  to  cakes  and  panadja.  The 
young  ftems  and  leaves  are  fi^quenlJ^  eaten 
whc^  boiled.  The  roots  are  glutinous  and 
mucilagiuQus,  and  a  decodtion  of  them  is  ufed 
by  the  dyers  to  eztrad  the  colouring  matter  o^ 
gum  lac. 

.Cows  and  fheep  eat  it.  Hor&s,  goats^  and 
fwine  refufe  it.  Dr.  Stokes  obierves,  that  a 
horie  eat  it. 

L Ycop SIS  arvenfis.     Small  Buglofs. 
Not  unconmion.  A.  June. 

Cows,  horfes,  fheep^  and  goats  eat  it* 
Swine  refiifb  it. 

EcHiuM  vulgare.  Viper-grqfs.  Vipers 
-  Buglofs.     Rather  fi:€quent.     B.  June. — Sept. 

When  cultivated  in  gardens^  it  grows  very 
4arge^  and  makes  a  beautiful  fhowy  appearance. 

Cows, 
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Cows  and  fheep  are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfcs 
and  goats  refufe  it.  Bees  arc  fond  of  the 
ik)wers,  but  their  \vings  are  fometimes  injured 
by  the  ftrong  hairs. 

Primula  veris.   Coix^ps.     P.  Apr.  May. 

Common  in  meadows  and  paftures. 

The  bloflbms  are  ufed  for  making  wine.~- 
^ Silk- worms  aife  fond  of  the  leaves  and  flow»s. 
Tranf.  of  foe.  of  artSy  vol.  ii,  p.  157, 

P K JMV L A  elat lor.     Oxlip.      P.  Apr.  May, 

Near  Rough  Heanor  houfe^  Mickleover. 
Pilkington. 

Primula  vulgaris.     Primrofe. 

Common.  P.  Apr.  May. 

Gerard  fays,  that  a  dram  and  half  of  lice 
driefl  roots,  taken  up  in  autumn^  operates  as 
a  ftrong  but  fafe  emetic. — Sheep  and  goats  cat 
it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it,  and  fwine  refufe 
it.  Silk-worms  may  be  fed  with  die  leaves. 
Tranf.  of  foe.  of  arts  j  vol*  ii.  p.  157. 

Menyanthes  trefoliata.  Buekbean. 
Marjh  trejoil.  Wat^r  trefoil.  Marjh  cleavers .^ 

Ponds  and  pits,  not  unfrequent.  S.  Nor- 
mariton.  In  a  pit  by  the  foot  road  betwixt 
Mackworth  and  Kedlefton.        P.  June;  July. 

The  leaves  have  a  penetrating  bitter  tafte. 
An  infufion  of  them  is  frequently  prefcribed 
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in  rheumatiiinsy  and  fometimes  in  dropfies. 
It  is  alfo  given  to  deftroy  worms.  It  has  had 
great  reputation  in  fcorbutic  and  fcrophulous 
diibrders.  A  dram  of  the  leaves  in  powder 
purges  and  vomits.  Dr.  Withering  fiiys,  that 
in  a  fcarcity  of  hops  this  plant  is  uied  in  the 
north  of  Europe  to  bitter  the  ale ;  two  ounces 
fupply  the  place  of  a  pound  of  hops.  Some 
people  lay  that  fhSep  will  eat  it,  and  that  it 
cures  them  of  the  rot;  but  from  the  Upfal 
experiments  it  appears,  that  tho'  goats  eat, 
iheep  fometimes  will,  and  fometimes  will  not« 
Cows,  horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  iu 

HoTTON  I A  palujlris.  Water  Violet.  Wa- 
ter Yarrow.     Water  Gillifiower.        P.  July^ 

Ditches  in  the  meadows  below  Derby.  Mr. 
Whately. 

Lysimachia  memorum.       Wood  Loofe^ 
firife  or  Tello'W  Pimpernel  of  the  Woods. 

Coxbench  wood.  Nurfery  by  Mr.  Eames's> 
Mackworth.  In  a  hollow  fhady  foot  road  be- 
twixt Burley  and  Duffield.         P.  May.  June. 

Lysimachia  nummularia*  Creeping  Mo- 
neywort.    Herb  Twopenny.  P.  June. 

Between  Derby  and  Coxbench.  Dr.  John- 
fon.     Meadows  about  Derby.  Mr.  Whately. 

The 
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The  plant  is  a  little  acrid,  and  foniewhat 
aftringeht.-r-Cows  and  (heep  eat  it.  Goats 
are  not  fond  of  it.     Horfes  refufe  it. 

LrsiM  ACHi  A  tenniela.  Purple  Moneywort 
or  Loofejlrife. 

In  moift  fituations-  Plcafly,  Pinxton,  and 
Normanton. 

Anagallis  arvenjis.      Male  PimperneL 

A.  May.— Aug. 

Common.     The  bloflbm  is  fcarlet. 

Mr.  Dickenfon  obferves,  it  is  remarkable 
with  what  a  fparing  hand  nature  has  dealt  out 
her  richeft  and  moft  glorious  colour,  for  except 
this  and  the  poppies,  I  do  not  recollcft  any 
indigenous  plant  of  a  fcarlet  colour. 

This  plant  was  much  *  ufed  by  the  antient 
phyiicians  in  maniacal  and  melancholic  cafes, 
but  is  very  little  regarded  in  modern  pradice. 

Cows  and  goats  eat'  it.  Sheep  refbfe  it.— 
Small  birds  arc  very  fond  of  the  feeds. 

Co M VOLVULUS  arvenfis.     Small  Bindweed. 

June. — Aug. 

Frequent  in  com  fields  and  road  fides. 

Cows,  horfes,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it.  Swine 
refufe  it. — The  bloflToms  give  a  deep  yellow  or 
orange  tinfture  to  water,  which  is  heightened 
by  alum  and  alkalies. 

CoNVOL- 
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Con^voLVVLUS  Jepfum.     Great  Bindweed. 

Frequent  in  moift  hedges.        P.  July.  Aug. 

The  infpiflated  juice  of  the'pUnt,  in  dofes 
of  20  and  30  grains,  is  a  pow^ful  draftic  purge. 
Dr.  Withering  feys,  that  fcammony  is  the  in- 
fpiflated juice  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus  fo 
much  refembling  this,  that  they  are  v^rith  dif- 
ficulty diftinguiflied.  Can  it  then  be  Mrorth 
\frhile  to  import  fcammony  from  Aleppo  at  a 
confiderable  annual  expence,  when  a  medicine 
with  the  veity  fame  properties  grows  fpontane- 
pufly  in  many  of  our  hedges  ?  Tho'  an.  acrid 
purge  to  the  human  race,  it  is  eaten  by  hogs 
in  large  quantities  without  any  detriment. 

Sheep,  goats,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Cows  re- 
fufe  it. 

PoLEMONiuM  caruleum.  Greek  Valerian. 
Jacob's  Ladder.  Ladder  to  Heaven.    P.  June- 

Matlock,  Alfreton  brook.  Mr.  Coke. — 
Lover's  Leap,  near  Buxton.  Mr.  Wood. — By 
the  fide  of  the  turnpike  road,  in  Bakewell 
meadows.  Mr.  Whately. 

On  account  of  its  beauty  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Englifh  gardens. — Cows,  goats, 
and  (heep  cat  it.     Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Cam  p a n  u l  a  rotundifolia.     Round-leaved 

Bellflower.  P.  Aug*— Oa. 

ChecTor.  '  The 
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The  juice  of  the  petals  ftains  blue,  but  with 
the  addition  of  alum,  green,  A  green  p^- 
ment  is  obtained  from  them. 

LiniMBUs  fays,  that  cows,  horfes,  flheep,  and 
goats  will  ^t  it.  But  Dr.  Stokes  found,  that 
a  horfe  rcfofe<i  it.     ' 

CAMiPAiavLApatHla.  Spreading Belljhwer. 

Frequent.  ,  B.  July.  Aug. 

C  amP  AWL  A /atfybiia.  Rroad-leaved  Bell^ 
Jl$wer.     Giant  Throatwort.        P.  July.  Aug. 

Betwixt  Aftibourii  aaid  Dovedale.  Dr.  John- 
fon. — Little  Chefter,  near  Derby.  Betwixt 
Rowfley  and  Darky,  Matlock.   Pilkington. 

It  is  very  deferving  of  a  place  in  dur  flower 
borders.  The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a 
milky  liquor.— Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  it* 

Campanula  tracbelium.  Nettk-kaved 
Bellflower,  Great  Tbroatwort,  or  Canterbury 
Bells.  P.  July.— Sept. 

Hedges.  Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke. — Betwixt 
Duffield  bridge  and  Makeney.  Pilkington. 

Cows  eat  it.     Horfes  and  goats  refufe  it. 

Verbascum  thapfus.  Great  white  Mul-- 
lein.  High  Taper.  Cows  Lungwort.  Ladies 
Foxglove.  B.  July. — Sept. 

Middleton  dale.  Mr.  Coke. — Matlock,  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  Makeney,  near 
Duffield.  Pilkington. 

Exter- 
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Externally  ufed  this  plant  is  emollient.  Dr. 
Home  advifes  a  dccodlion  of  it,  two  ounces  to 
a  quart,  in  diarrhoea^  of  an  old  ftanding;  he 
gave  a  quart  every  day.  Clin.  Bxp.  p.  439.  it 
cafes  the  pains  of  the  inteftines ;  is  ufed  as  an 
injedtion  with  advantage ;  and  is  often  applied 
externally  to  the  piles,  ib. — It  is  faid  to  intoxi- 
cate fifh,  fo  that  they  may  be  taken  with  the 
hand. — In  Norway  they  give^it  to  cows,  which 
are  confumptive. — ^The  down  fcrves  for  tinder. 

It  is  not  known,  that  any  qf  the  brutal 
creation  will  eat  it. 

Verbascum  nigrum.     Black  Mullein. 

Stanton.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  July. — Sept. 

The  flowers  are  grateful  to  bees.  Swine 
^ill  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not  fond  of  it.  Cows, 
horfes,  and  goats  refufe  it. 

Tihrvsif^Jlramonium,     Thorn-apple. 

Derby  and  Pinxton.  A.  July. 

An  ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves  gives 
eafe  in  external  inflammations  and  haemorrhoids. 
The  Edinburgh  college  direft  an  extraft  to  be 
prepared  by  evaporating  the  expreflfed  juice  of 
the  leaves.  This  has  been  given  with  advan-* 
tage  in  convulfive  aflfedtions  and  epilepfies. 
Out  of  14  epileptic  patients  8  were  entirely 
cured  by  it,  at  Stockholm.  The  dofe  from  2 
to  16  grains  a  day.     Med.  Com.  i.  368.  iii.  22. 

See 
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See  alfo  Lofid^)MedJ»urn.  ii.  295.  The  feed 
or  leaves  taken  internally  bnng  on  v4elirium» 
tretuors,  fwelling,  itching,  eruption  and  in- 
flammation on  the  fkin;  thefe  cfFeite  were 
produced  by  a  doie  of  a  dram  and  a  half  in  a 
girl  9  years  old*  See  Dr*  Fowler'«  account, 
Med.  Comm.  vol.  v.  p.  164. 
It  is  refufed  by  every  animal. 

HyoscYAMtJs  nlger^      Common  Henbane. 

B*  June. 

Nun's  green,  Derby;  Chelaftoni  Pinxton. 

Every  part  of  the  plant,  is  poilbnous.  Mad- 
i^(s^  convulilons  and  death  are  the  general  con-* 
iequence  of  takipg  it  internally.  Yet  in  a  ce^-* 
tain  quantity  it  has  been  ufed  in  medicine. 
The  expreffed  juice  is  evaporated  to  an  extrafl:. 
The  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  driim. 
Or.  Withering  thinks,  that  it  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  joined  with  opium,  where  the  efFedts 
of  that  medicine  are  defirable,  and  coftivenefs 
is  to  be  avoided.  Dr.  A.  Fothergill  has  given 
two  cafes  of  madnefs,  in  which  he  experienced 
the  good  efficacy  of  the  extract  from  this  plant. 
One  was  a  deep  melancholy,  and  was  entirely 
removed.  The  other  was  a  puerperal  mania, 
and  the  medicine  in  this  inftance  was  attended 
with  equal  fucccfs.     Memoirs  of  med.  foe.  of 

Y  London^ 
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L^ndofff  art.  23.     It  appears,  thit  grtiit  catf** 
dbn  id  nteeffary  in  the  ufe  of  this  plant. 

It  is  faid,  that  fheep  fometimes  eat  it  ^ifbsA 
it  is  young. 

Sol  A  N  u  M  nigrum.  Common  garden  Ntgif^ 
Jhade.  A.  Junc-^^-Oft* 

Pinxton ;  Defby.     Not  very  txwnmon* 

From  one  to  three  grains  of  the  kaves  in- 
fofed  in  boiling  water,  and  taken  at  bed-time 
occaGons  a  copious  perfpiration,  encrcaies  the 
fecretions  of  the  kidnies  and  generally  purges 
more  or  fcfs  the  following  day.  ,  -Thefe  pro- 
perties, judicioufly  applied,  render  it  capable 
of  doing  eflential  fervice  in  fcveral  di&a(b,  as 
may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Gataker's  trcatife  on  th6 
folanum.  But  Dr.  Withering  obferves,  that 
its  eflfefts  on  the  nervous  fyftem  are  fo  uncer- 
tain and  fbmetimes  fo  coniideraUe,  that  it  mufl 
ever  be  adminiftered  with  the  greatdft  caution. 
The  leaves  ufed  ^eternally  abate  inflammations 
and  affuage  pain.  The  flowers  fmell  like  niuflc. 
/     It  is  not  eaten  by  any  animal. 

Sol  a  n  xj  m  dulcamara.  Bitter -fweet,  woody 
Ifightfhade.  P.  June.  Jtily. 

Moift  hedges  and  ditches,  frequent. 

Boerhaave  fays  it  is  a  medicine  far  fuperior 
to  China  and  Sarfaparilla  as  a  fweetner  and  it- 

ftorativ6. 
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ftorftliv^.  Linnaeus  thought  an  infufion  of  the 
young  twigs  an  admirable  medicine  in  acute 
rheiimatiftns,  inflanibiations,  fevers,  and  fup- 
prefficMi  of  the  lochia.  Dr.  Hill  (ays  hef  has  ' 
found  it  very  efficacious  in  the  afthma.  Dr. 
Hallenberg  advices  it  in  ifchiatic  and  rheuma- 
tic pains,  jaundice,  fcurvy,  and  lues  venerea. 
He  diredls  a  pint  of  boiling  water  to  be  poured 
upon  2  drams  of  the  ftalks  fliced  and  dried; 
after  ftanding  half  an  hour,  it  muft  be  boiled 
1 5  minutes.  The  dofe  2  tea-cups  full  or  more, 
morning  and  evenings  The  ftalks  may  be 
gathered  early  in  the  fpring,  or  at  the  end  of 
autumn-.  Med.  Com.  vol.  3.  p.  15.  Mr. 
Bedddes  fays,  the  root  has  the  fmell  of  the  po- 
tatoe.^ — Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes,  cows, 
and  fwine  refufe  it. 

The  ftalk  has  at  firft  a  bitter  tafte,  which 
is  followed  by  a  pleafant  fweetnefs.  On  this 
account  it  is  frequently  eaten  by  children, 
without  their  receiving  any  injury  from  it. 
Pilkington. 

Atropa  kelladonna.  Deadly  or  Jleepy 
Night/bade.   Dwayberries.      P.  June.— Aug. 

Fruit  ripe  from  Auguft  to  Odober. 

Near  a  pond  at  Hardwicke.  Mr.  HalloWs. — 

Horfely  caftle.  Dr.  Johnfon.— It  may  be  con- 

fi^ere^  as  one  of  the  fcarce  plants  pf  Derbyfhire. 

.  Y  2       '  The 
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The  whole  plant  is  poifonous.  Thofe  vaha 
eat  the  berries,  are  feized  with  ftupor  er  deli- 
rium and  become  varioufly  convulled.  Death 
is  the  unavoidable  confequence,  if  a  ftrong 
emetic  be  not  immediatdy  employed,  to  dif-. 
charge  the  poifon  from  the  flomach.  For  this 
purpofe  has  been  recomnxended  a  large  glafs- 
ful  of  warm  vinegar,  or  repeated  draughts  of 
a  tea  fpqonful  of  fpirits  of  hartfliorn,  tzksxt  in 
a  large  glafs  of  brandy  and  water,  as  thefe  nar- 
cotics frequently  diminifh  the  irritability  of  the 
ftomach,  fo  far  as  to  render  it  infenfible  to  the 
operation  of  vomits. — ^Tumours  of  the  breafts- 
even  of  the  cancerous  kind  are  faid  to  have 
been  refolved  by  a  topical  application  of  the 
frefh  leaves.  Dr.  Graham  in  the  Med.  Com^ 
municationsy  vol.  i.  p.  419.  feys,  he  found 
great  benefit  from  a  poultice  made  of  the  roots 
boiled  in  milk  and  applied  to  hard  ill-con- 
ditioned tumours  and  ulcers;  and  relates  a  de- 
plorable cafe,  in  which  this  poultice  effedled 
a  perfeifl  cure.  The  powdered  root  has  been 
given  in  dofes  of  ten  or  more  grains  every  other 
night  as  a  preventative  after  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog.  Land.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  in.  page  199, 
Dr.  Withering  has  no  doubt  but  the  external 
application  of  this  plant  may  be  produ^ve  of 
good  efFeds  in  feveral  cafes,  but  he  thinks  it 
dangerous,  when  the  Ikin  is  broken. 

An 
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An  infufion  of  the  dried  leaves  has  been  ufed 
for  a  cancer  in  the  breaft  with  fuccefs.  Phil, 
^ranf.  vol.  50.  p.  77, 

The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  ftains  paper  of 
a  beautiful  and  durable  purple,      \ 

LoN  I CE  R  A  periclymenum.  Common  Hotiey-^ 
Juckle.     Woodbine.  S.  May.  June. 

Frequent  in  hedges- — Gows,  goats,  and 
(heep  cat  it.     Horfes  refufe  it. 

Rhamnus  catbarticus.  Purging  Buck- 
thorn^ Apr.  May. 

Not  uncommon  in  hedges  and  woods. 

The  juice  of  the  berries  is  a  naufeous  pur- 
gative, and  made  into  a  fyrup  is  ufed  in  medi- 
cine. About  an  ounce  of  it  is  a  moderate 
dofe ;  but  it  generally  occafions  fo  much  lick- 
nefs  and  griping  that  it  is  falling  into  difufc. 
The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  is  of  the  colour 
of  fafFron,  and  is  ufed  for  ftaining  maps  or 
paper.  Thefe  are  Ibid  under  the  name  of 
French  berries. — The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries 
is  the  fap  green  of  the  painters ;  but  if  they 
are  gathered  late  in  the  autumn  the  juice  is 
purple. — The  bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow 
dye. — poats,  iheep,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Cows 
refufe  it. 

Y  3  Rhamnus 
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RHAMKVs/rangula.     Black  berry-bearing 
Alder.  S.  May, 

Glapwell.    Mr.  Hallows. 

From  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  inner 
bark^  boiled  in  finall  beer»  is  a  (harp  purge. 
In  dropfiesy  or  conilipations  of  the  bowels  of 
cattle,  it  is  a  very  certain  purgative.  The 
berries  gathered  before  they  ?ire  ripe,  dye  wool 
green.  The  bark  dyes  ydlow,  and  with  pre- 
parations of  iron,  black. 

Charcoal  prepared  from  the  wood  is  prefer- 
red by  the  ntiakers  of  gunpowder.  The  flowers 
are  particularly  grateful  to  bees.  Goats  de-r 
your  the  leaves  with  greedinefs,  and  iheep  will 
eat  them. 

EvoNYMUS  europaus.  Spindle  tree^  Prici 
ivooJ,  Prick  timber  tree^  Gatteridge  tretf 
J^oufe  berry. 

Matlock.  S.  April.  May. 

The  berries  vomit  and  purge  violently,  and 
are  fatal  to  fheep.  Powdered  and  fprin&kled 
upon  the  hair,  they  deftroy  lice.  If  the  wood 
is  cut  when  the  plant  is  in  bloflbm,  it  is  tough 
and  not  eafily  broken ;  and  in  that  fbte  is  ufed 
by  watch-makers,  and  to  make  ikewers  and 
tooth  picks. — Cows,  goats,  and  (heep  eat  it^ 
Horfes  refufe  it. 

RiBES 


RiBES  rubrum.  *  Currants.  S.  May. 

Pinxton.  On  th?  banlt?  of  the  Derwcnt 
betwixt  Duffield  and  Derby ;  and  in  feveral 
places  by  the  fide  of  a  brook  betwixt  Mack- 
^QTth.  ^  Markcaton. 

The  ripe  fruit  is  univerfally  ^cceptablt^  and 
the  juice  is  very  agreeable  both  in  punch  and 
whco  cpnv^rt^  by  the  a44itiop  of  fw^r  into 
g  jelly ,-^Cqvs#  goatsy  ^nd  fheep  ^%  the  leaves^ 

Ri  B  B  s  uw^ri/p^.     Qoofiherry,      S,  May# . 

Ple^fly  paf  k.  M r^  Cok^.^mjn  hodgea  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Derwent  betwixt  Duffield  an4 
M^Lk^^eyj  apd  on  the  hiU^  wher^  Cpdnor 
gaftlie  fprPiffly  ftoW- 

H  E  I)  E  R  A  helix.  Common  Ivy.  .  S .  Qd:.  Nqv. 

Commoa  upon  pld  buildings,  to  which  it 
is  fometimes  a  very  beautiful  om^aient. 

Dr,  Withering  fays,  that  the  berries  have 
g  little  acidity ;  and  that  they  purge  and  vomit, 

Horfes  apd  ihepp  e&t  it,  Cqat?  snd  cows 
fjefufeU, 

VjNCA  mm^r^    J^^S^^  Perminckle. 

In  a  hedge  within  the  Roma»fta^n  at  Little 
Chefter  near  Derby.  P.  May*  Sept. 

ViNCA  majors     Greater  Periwin(kle. 

Plcafly  park.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  June. 

Dr.  Withering  iays  it  is  bitter  and  flightly 
aftringent.  Y  4     ^  ^    Order 
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Order  11. 

JJlIGrKJA.    n.  POINTALS, 

Herniaria  i&fV^/tf.  Hairy  Rupturewort, 
Daffield,  Mr.  Hadlejr.  A,  July, 

t 

Chenopodium  Sonus-Henricus.  Common 
Englijh  Mercury.  All'-good.  Good  Henry. 
Good  King  Henry.   Wild  Spinage.      P.  May. 

Frequent  amongft  rabbifh,  on  road  fides 
^and  walls. 

The  young  (hoots  peeled  and  boiled  arc  eaten 
as  alparagus,  but  with  fome  pcrfons  they  have 
a  griping  efFcift. — The  roots  are  given  to  fheep 
which  have  a  cough. 

Goats  and  fheep  are  not  fond  of  it.  Cows, 
horfes  and  fwine  refiife  it. 

Chenopodium  urbicum.     Upright  Goo/e-^ 

foot.  A.  Aug.  Sept- 

*  ,  Frequent  on  dunghills  and  amongft  rubbiih. 

Goats  and  fheep  cat  it.     Horfes  aud  cows  re- 

fufe  it. 

Chz^ovodw M  polyjpermum.  Upright 
Elite.  All-feed:  A.  Auguft. 

Not  uncommon. — Cows  and  fheep  eat  it. 
Goats  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

Chenopodium  viride.      Green  Goofefoot. 

Common  in  kitchen  gardens. — Goats,  fheepj, 
and  fwine  eat  it.  Chenopo? 
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Chenopodium  afbiitn.  Common  wild 
X)rfzche.  A.  Auguft. 

Common  on  dunghills.  Cows,  goats,  and 
Ihecp  eat  it.  Horfes  refufe  it.  Swine  are  ex- 
trcmdyfond  of  it.  Linnaeus.  But  Dr.  Stokes 
fays,  thit  horfes  fometimes  cat  it,  and  even 
appear  fond  of  it. 

Chenopodium  murale.  Wall  Goofefoot^ 
'  ^x .  A.  July.  Auguft. 

Betwixt  Derby  and  DufEeld, 

Cows  eat  it;  but  it  is  faid  to  be  poifonous 
to  fwine. 

Chenopodium  vuharia.  Stinking  Goofe^ 
Joot.    Stinking  Oracbe.  A.  Aug. 

Dethick.   Mr.  Hallows. 

Thg  fcent  is  rank  and  fetid.  Dr.  Withering 
fays,  that  it  has  got  the  reputatiou  of  being  an 
anti-hyftieric. — Cows,  horfes,  goats,  and  fheep 
cat  it.     But  fwine  refufe  it. 

Ulmus  campeftris.    Common  Elm.       Apr. 

Hedges,  but  not  very  common. 

The  wood,  being  hard  and  tough,  is  capable 
of  being  converted  to  many  ufeful  purpofes. 
The  leaves  are  not  only  eaten  by  horfes,  cows^ 
iheep,  goats,  and  fwine,  but  from  fomc  late 
experiments  have  been  found  very  acceptable 
to  filk- worms.  By  its  height  and  Ihape  this 
tree  is  a  beautiful  ornament  to  the  country, 

where 
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v^iere  it  grows.  It  love$  an  open  Situation 
and  bears  to  be  tranfplanted.  Dr.  Withering 
lays^  that  a  decoSion  of  the  inner  bark  has 
b^  known  to  cany  off  the  w^ter  in  dropfies. 
The  bark  dried  and  ground  to  powder,  ha$ 
becQ  mixed  with  meal  in  Norway  to  mak^ 
bread,  in  times  of  fcarcity. 

U(,Mus  nvntana.     Broad-kaved  Elm. 

Not  unfrequent  in  the  fbuthern  part  of  the 
county,  S..  March, 

HyDkocoTYLE  vulgaris.  Marjb  Penry^ 
wort.  White  Rot.  P.  May.  June. 

S.  Normanton.     Quarndon  conunon. 
Fanners  fuppofe  it  occafions  the  rot  in  (heep, 

Gentiana  centaurium.    Centory  Gentian, 
S.  Normanton,    Matlock,    and  wind-mill 
near  Derby.  A.  June. — ^Aug, 

It  is  very  bitter.  Dr.  Withering  fays  it  is 
the  bails  of  the  famous  Portland  powder  which 
prevents  fits  of  the  gout,  when  taken  in  a  large 
quantity,  and  a  long  time  together ;  but  brings 
on  hardnefs  of  the  Uver,  palfy,  and  apoplexy, 
A  tinfture  of  the  leaves  and  upper  part  of  the 
roots  is  a  good  medicine  in  weak  flomachs,  and 
cachectic  habits.  A  decodion  of  the  whole 
plants  deftroys  lice,  and  cures  the  itch.— ^ows 
are  not  fond  of  it,  and  in  fheep  pafture  it  i( 
frequently  left  untouched.  Gen- 
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GbstiAna  pneumonantbf.  Marjb  Gen^ 
fian,  0r  Caktbian  Violet.  Auguft. 

E^^ton  heath. 

Gentiana  amarettd.  Fellivort.  Au^ 
tumfiai  Gentian.  A.  Auguft^ 

.    Pinxton,  Mr.  Coke. 

San  I  cu  LA  europaa:    Common  Sanicle. 

IXL  hedges,  at  S.  Nbnnanton,  Mackworth, 
and  Rough  Heanor.  P.  July* 

The  leaves  are  flightly  bitter,  aromatic,  and 
^ringent.— Sheep  eat  it.  Goats  are  not  fond 
pf  it,    Horfes  refufe  it, 

Caucalis  latifolia.  Broad^leaved  Hens^ 
foot.  A.  July. 

Dovedale.  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Daucus  carota.  Common  Carrot.  Bird's 
Neji.  B.  June!. — Aug. 

Frequent  in  meadows  and  pafturcs. 

The  feeds  have  been  fometimcs  ufed  as  diu- 
retics and  carminatives ;  and  are  highly  rfecpm- 
mertded  in  calculous  complaints.  Dr.  Wither- 
ing.— ^An  infufion  of  them  has  been  found  to. 
afford  relief  in  fharp  fits  of  the  gravel.  Mr. 
Woodward. — It  proved  very  benoficial  in  the 
cafe  of  a  lady  who  pafled  calculi  of  confiderable 
|ize.  Dr.  Stokes.    . 

2,  This 
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2.  This  in  its  cultivated  ftatc  is  the  wdj 
known  ^gardcn  carrot,  whofe  roots  arc  eiateii 
cither  boiled  or  raw.  When  raw,  they  are 
given  to  children  troubled  with  worms.  They 
&em  to  pai&thro'  moil  people  but  little  changed. 
Dr.  Withering. — On  which  account  I  have 
employed  them  as  a  means  of  afcertaining  the 
time  which  food  takes  to  pafs  through  the  trad: 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Dr.  Stokes. — They 
are  a  grateful  and  nutritious  food  to  all  kinds 
of  catde,  and  well  worthy  of  a  more  general 
cultivation  for  the  purpofe  of  the  &rmer. 
Crickets  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  are  eafily 
deftroyed  by  making  a  pafte  of  powdered  arfenic, 
wheat  meal,  and  fcraped  carrots,  which  muft 
be  placed  near  their  habitations.  A  poulticQ. 
made  of  the  roots  has  been  found  to  mitigate 
the  pain,  and  abate  the  ftench  of  foul  and  can- 
cerous ulcers. 

BvuivM fexuo/um.     Earth-nut.  Pig-nut. 

P.  June.  May. 

Frequent  in  meadows  and  paftures. 

The  roots  either  raw,  boiled  or  roafled  have 
a  ^pleafant  tafte,  and  are  frequently  eaten  by 
children.  Dr.  Withering  thinks,  that  they 
are  very  littie  inferior  to  chefnuts,  and  would 
be  an  agre^ble  addition  to  our  winter  deferts. 

CONIUM 
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CoNiUM  maculatum.      Common  Hemlock. 
Kex.  .  B.  June.  July. 

Common  in  hedges,  road  fides,  and  orchards. 
The  whole  plant  is  poifdnous,  yet  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  much  ufed  in  medicine.  At  prefent. 
it  has  loft  fome  meafure  of  its  reputation.  Dr. 
Withering  has  afligned  feveral  reafons  for  the 
change,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  its  value. '  He  fays,  that 
wfld  Cicely  or  Cow- Weed  has  been  often 
gathered  inftead  of  this  plant ;  that  the  ieaibn 
of  its  higheft  perfedtion  has  never  been  yet 
fufficiehtly  afcertained,  that  its  properties  are* 
often  impaired  by  the  fermentation  occafioned 
by  want  of  care  in  gathering  it,  and  in  obtaining 
the  extrad  it  has  loft  part  of  its  virtue  by  the 
application  of  too  great  heat.  He  then  dii-edsj 
in  what  manner  the  extradt  fliould  be  prepared. 
He  fays,  let  feveral  people  be  employed  ta 
gather  the  plant,  and  as  faft  as  it. is  cut,  let 
others  carry  it  in  hand  bafkets  to  the  prefs ; 
but  it  muft  lie  light  and  loofely  in  the  bafkets. 
,Let  it  be  bruifed  and  the  juice  iminckiiately 
fqueezed  but ;  and  as  faft  as  it  runs  from  the 
prefs,  it  muft  be  put  over  the  fire,  and  boiled 
till  three  parts  out  of  four  of  the  whole  liquor 
is  wafted.  Then  it  muft  be  put  into  a  water 
bath,  and  evaporated  to  the  confiftence  of 
honey.     If  it  be  now  taken  and  fpread  thin 

upon 
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upon  a  board  or  marble  flab,  and  expofed  to  the 
£in  and  to  the  air,  it  will  (bon  be  of  a  proper 
confiftence  to  be  formed  into  pills.  Prom  5 
to  10  grains  of  this  extradl  is  a  proper  dofej 
few  conftitutions  will  bear  more  without  ex- 
periencing diiagreeable  effedls.— He  has  never 
given  it  in  cancers  without  a  mitigation  of  the 
pain  and  an  amendment  of  the  difcharges.  Ife 
thinks  it  preferable  to  opium  onfome  accounts, 
and  obferves,  that  if  it  fhould  prove  at  lad  that 
it  is  only  a  narcotic,  furely  there  are  many 
cafes^  in  which  a  narcotic,  that  does'  not  occa- 
sion coftivenefs  is  preferable  to  one,  which  does. 
In  the  fecond  edition  of  his  valuable  work 
Dr.  Withering  makes  fome  remarks  in  addition 
to  thofe,  which  were  contained  in  the  firft. 
He  obferves,  that  iuch  is  the  uncertainty  of 
the  preparation  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making 
ifae  extrad,  that  he  has  now  for  fome  years  laid 
afide  Ae  ufe  of  it  and  prefcribed  only  the  pow- 
der of  the  dried  leaves.  He  fays,  let  lite  leaves 
be  gathered  about  the  end  of  June,  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower.  Pick  oiF  the  little  leaves 
and  throw  away  rfie  leaf-ftalks.  Dry  thefe 
fekifted  leaves  in  a  hot  fun  or  on  a  tin  dripping- 
pan  or  pewter  difh  before  a  fire.  Preferve 
them  in  bags  made  of  ftrong  brown  paper  or 
powder  them  and  keep  the  powder  in  glafe 
vials,  in  a  drawer  or  fomcthing,  which  will 

exclude 


fcxcludbe  theU^t,  for  the  light  foch  diffipates 
the  beamiful  green  Cdloar^  and  with  it&tobur 
the  m^iciiie  lofes  its  efficacy.  From  15  to 
25  grains  of  this  powder  ^ay  be  takfen  twice 
of  thrice  a  ^y.  He  has  found  it  particularly 
ufeful  ui  chronic  rheumatifm^)  and  alio  m 
many  of  thofe  difeafes  which  ape  ufually  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  acrimony*  He  conchides 
With  %4ilg»  I  can  aiSure  the  il!iiediGal  prac^ 
titioner  that  this  is  well  worth  his  attention. 

UtiiAChtxsuJphondylium.  Common  Cow 
Parjhefh.     MadMfy.     Hogweed.  B.  July. 

Frequent  iii. hedges,  meadows  and  paftures. 

In  Poland  a^  Lithuania^  the  poor  people 
pifepate  a  liquor  from  the  leaves  and  feeds/ 
which  undergoes  a  ferti^ntatioh  and  is  drattk 
inftead  of  ale.  The  ftalks  when  peeled  are 
eaten  by  the  Kamfchatkians.— The  Ruffians 
diftil  an  ardent  fpirit  frcnn  this  plant. — ^The 
leaves  are  a  favotirite  food  of  rabbits ;  and  hogs, 
cows,  goats  and  (heep  eat  them,  buthorfesare 
not  fond  of  them. 

Heracleum  angujiifolium.  ^  Jagged  Cow 
Parjhep. 

This  plant  is  a  variety  of  the  Her.Jphon. 
and  was  found  by  Dr.  Stokes  betwixt  Aih- 
boarn  and  Okeover. 

Anorx* 
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Angelica  fiheftris.    Wild  Angelica. 

Marfhy  woods  and  hedges.     P.  June.  July. 

It  is  warm,  acrid,  bitter  and  aromatic. 
The  roots  poflefs  thcfe  properties  in  the  greateft 
degree.  The  ftalks  are  iaid  to  make  an  agree* 
^ble  fweetmeat.  The  plant  is  much  improved 
by  cultivation. 

Cows,  goats  and  iwine  eat  it.  Hories  re- 
refujfe  it.  Linn^ — Dr.  Stokes  lays,  a  horfe  cat 
the  flowering  ftem. 

Si  u  M  nodifiorum.    Creeping  Water  Parfnep. 

Bakewell  meadows.  Mr.  Coke.       P.  Aug. 

Dr.  Withering  feys,  that  a  young  lady  fix 
years  old  was  cured  of  an  obilinate  cutaneous 
diieafe  by  taking  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  the 
juice  twice  a  day,  and  that  he  has  repeatedly 
given  to  adults  three  or  four  ounces  every 
morning  in  fimikr  complaints,  with  the  greateft 
advantage.  It  is  not  nauieous,  and  children 
take  it  readily  with  milk.  He  adds^  that  in 
the  dofes  he  has  given  it,  it  neither  afl^ds  the 
head,  the  ftomach,  nor  the  bowels. 

Si  SON  amomum.     Bajlard  Stone  Parjley. 

Moift  woods  and  hedges.  P.  July. 

The  Seeds  are  a  mild  warm  aromatic.  They 
impart  their  virtues  to  rcftificd  fpirit  and  tinge 
it  green. 

Oenanthe 
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Oi£.nknrKt^ulofa.    Water  Dropwof-t. 

P.July. 

Not  uncommon  in  ponds  and  ditches; 
Pinxton. 

Cows  and  horles  refufe  it,  though  from  ex^ 
periments  made  on.purpofe  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  leafl  degree  noxious  to  the  former. 

iExHusA  cynapium.  FooFs  Par/ley,  Lef- 
fer  Hemhck.  A*  July. 

S.  Normanton,  and  in  gardens  at  Derby. 

This  plant,  from  its  refemblance  to  conunon 
parfley,  has  fometimes  been  miftaken  for  it, 
and  when  eaten  it  occafions  iicknefs.  Dr. 
Withering  obferves,  that  if  the  curled-leaved 
parfley  .only  was  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  no 
fuqh  nyftakes  would  happen. 

Cows,  horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat 
it.     It  is  noxious  to  gcefe. 

Scan  D IX  odor  at  a.  Sweet  Cicely^  Great 
Sweet  Chervil.     Sweet  Fern. 

Banks  of  the  ^  Derwent  above  Chatfworth. 
Mr.  Whately. 

Mr.  Woodward  fays,  that  the  feeds  are  ufed 
in  the  north  of  England  for  polifhing  and  per- 
fuming oak  floors  and  furniture. 

Z  V  Scan* 
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ScAKX^tx  piffen.      Sh^be^Jts^  Needle. 
Crake  Needle.     Venus* s  Comb.  A.  July. 

Id  corn  fields  ^  Pinxton. 

-  CHja&EOFHYLLUM  ^hefiff.     Wild  Cicely. 
&»  Weed.     C^*w  Par/ley.  May. 

.  Common  about  Derby. 

The  roots  eaten  as  parfneps  have  been  found 
poifonous.  The  leaves  and  Aems  afford  a 
beautiful  green  dye.  Cows  and  rabbits  are 
fond  of  xU  Mr.  Curtis  %$,  that  in  fome  parts 
of  the  kingdom^  in  tinies  of  Scarcity,  it  is  ufed 
aa  a  pot  herb. 

^GOFODiuM  pifdagraria.  Herb  Gerard. 
Gout  fVeid.     JJb^weed.     Ground  4Jh. 

P.  May,  June« 

Pinxton;  about  Coxbench  wood. 

Cows,  iheep  and  goats  cat  it.  Horles  are 
not  fond  of  it. — It  is  faid,  that  the  leaves  may 
be  ^jen. early  in  the  fpring  with  other  pot* 
herbs. 

S  E  s  E  L I  carnifolia.     Meadow  &a>^age* 
S.  Noiisanton.  Mr.  Coke. 

KviJjyigraveolens:  SmallageTarJky.  July. 

Pinxton.  Mr-  Coke. 

The 
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The  root  in  its  w^ild  ftate  (when  it  grows 
iiear  water^)  is  faid  to  be  fetid,  acrid,  and 
noxious;  but  that  when  cultivated  (in  dry 
ground)  it  loies  theie  properti^,  and  the 
root  and  lower  part  of  the  leaf-ftalks  and  ftem 
blanched  by  covering  them  up  with  earth,  are 
eaten  raw,  boiled  inibups,  or  ftewed*  In  this 
ftate  they  are  called  Celery.  They  are  faid 
to  be  hurtful  to  people  fubjed;  to  nervous  com-* 
plaints..  They  are  certainly  good  antifcorbu«» 
tics.     The  feeds  yield  an  eflential  oil. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.     Cows  not  fond  of 
'it.     Horfes  refiife  it. 

Order  III. 
rRtGTKIA.    III.  POUSTTALS. 

ViEiTRNUM  lantana.  Pliant  Mealy-tree. 
Waj-faring-'tree.  S.May. 

Glapwell ;  Langwith.    Mr.  Hallows. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  ufed  to  make  bird- 
lime.    The  berries  are  drying  and  aftringent. 

Viburnum  opulus.  Water  Elder.  June. 
Berries  ripe  in  Sept. 

Woods  and  wet  hedges.  The  Guelder  rofe 
is  a  varkty  of  this  plant.— Cows,  goats  and 
fheep  eat  it«     Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Z  t  Sam- 
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S.AMBUcus  ebulus.  Dwarf  Elder,  Dane^ 
wort.     Wallwort.  S.  June. 

S.Ncrmanton;  BakcwcU;  Dediick;  Wirki^ 
wortlb ;  Buxton  >  Alport  near  Yonlegrave ;  and 
Boulton. 

It  has  the  fame  medical  properties  with  the 
common  elder,  but  is  in  fomc  refpefts^  more 
violent,  and  therefore  lefs  manageable.  A  dram 
and  a  half  of  the  root  is  a  ftrong  purge. — The 
•  berries  give  out  a  violet  colour. — The  green 
leaves  drive  away  mice  from  granaries,  and  the 
Silefians  ftrew  them,  where  their  pigs  lie,  under 
a  perfuafion,  that  they  prevent  fome  of  the 
difeafes,  to  which  they  arc  liable. 

It  is  not  eaten  by  any  animal. 

Sambucus  7?/^rtf.  Common  Elder.  S.May. 
The  berries  are  ripe  in  Sept. 

Common  in  woods  and  moift  hedges. 
.  The  whole  plant  has  a  faint  unplea&nt,  nar- 
cotic fcnelL  It  is  faid  not  to  be  fafe  to  deep 
under  its  fhadc. — ^The  inner  green  bark  is  pur- 
gative, and  may  be  ufed  with  advantage,  where 
acrid  purgatives  are  requifite.  The  cxpreffed 
juice  is  given  from  adram  to  half  an  ounce ;  and 
Sydenham  obferves,  that  if  it  docs  not  vomit 
or  purge  at  all,  or  but  gently,  it  docs  no  fer- 
vice.  In  fmaller  dofes  it  is  diuretic,  and  has 
done  eminent  fervice  in  obftinatc  glandular  ob- 
ftrudions,   and  in  dropfies.      Dr.  Withering 

fays. 
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fays,  that  if  flieep,  which  have  the  rot/  are  in 
a  ihuation  where  they  can  get  at  the  bark  and 
the  young  flioots,  they  will  foon  cure  them- 
selves. It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  black  dye.— • 
The  leaves  are  purgative  like  the  bark,  but  more 
naufeous .  They  are  celebrated  externally  againft 
burns  and  inflammations,  andarean  ingredient  iii 
feveral  cooling  ointments.  If  turneps,  cab- 
bages, fruit  trees,  or  corn,  (which  are  fubjedl 
to  blight  from  a  variety  of  infedls)  be  whipped 
with  the  green  leaves  and  branches  of  elder,  the 
infefts  will  not  attack  them,  Pbil.  Tranf.  vol. 
^2-  ^.  348.  A  decodtion  of  the  flowers,  taken 
internally,  is  faid  to  promote  expectoration  in 
pleurifies.  If  the  flowers  are  frefh  gathered 
theyloofen  the  belly.  Externally  they  are  ufed 
in  fomentations  to  eafe  pain,  and  remove  fun- 
burn.  They  are  fatal  to  turkies.  A  rob 
prepared  from-  the  berries  is  a  gentle  opener, 
and  promotes  perfpiration.  The  juice  of  the 
berries  with  raifins  or  fugar  is^  frequently  made 
into  wine,  and  produces  the  fame  efie6t  with 
the  rot).  The  berries  are  faid  to  be  poifonous 
to  poultry .-^The  pith  beipg  exceedingly  light, 
is  cut  into  balls,  ufed  in  electrical  experiments. 
A  variety  of  the  elder  with  light  green  ber- 
fies  grows  at  Mackworth.  The  wine  made 
from  them  is  generally  prefered  to  that  made 
with  the  juice,  which  is  extracted  from  the 
other  fort.  Z  3  Al-- 
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Alsine  media.     Common  Cbickweed. 

Frequent  in  gardens  and  cultivated  ground* 

A.  March.  Oft,  • 

This  fpecies  is  a  notable  inftance  of  what  is 
called  the  Sleep  of  Plants ;  for  every  night  the 
leaves  approach  in  pairs,  fo  as  to  include  within 
their  upper  furfaces  the  tender  rudiments  of  the 
new  ftioots ;  and  the  uppermoft  pair  but  one  at 
the  end  of  the  ftalk,  are  furnifhed  with  longer 
*  leaf-ftalks  than  the  others,  fo  that  they  can 
clofe  upon  the  terminating  pair  and  proteftthe 
end  of  the  branch,  Linn, 

Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  the  young  flioots 
^d  leaves,  when  boiled,  can  hardly  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  fpring  fpinach,  and  are  equally 
wholefome- 

Swine  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  Cows  and 
horfes  eat  it.  Sheep  are  indifferent  to  it.  -And 
goats  refiife  it.  It  is  a  grateful  food  to  moft 
fmall  birds,  and  to  young  chickens. 

Order  IK 
rETjLAGTNIA.    IK  POINTALS, 

Fajlnassia  pa/ufirfs.     Grafs  ofParnaJus^ 

P.  Aug, 
Matlock ;    Normanton ;   Pinxton ;  and  on 
boggy  ground  near  Mr.  Eames's,  Mackworth* 
Horfes  and  goats  eat  it.     Sheep  are  not  fond' 
of  it.     Cows  and  fwine  refufe  it* 

r      Order 


Order  V, 
^EHrAGYHIA.    V,  POINrALS. 

LiNUM  ufitatijjimum.     Common  flax. 

Pinxton,  Mr.  Coke*  A.  July. 

It  is  obierved,  that  the  feeds  yield,  by 
expreflion  only,  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  which 
i8  an  excellent  pectoral,  as  16  likewiic  the  mu- 
cilaginous infu£on.  They  alfo  make  an  eafy 
and  uiibfbl  poultice  in  caj^  of  eternal  inflamma- 
tion. After  the  oil  is  extracted,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  feed  is  made  into  cakes,  which  are 
given  to  cattle  to  fatten  them.  The  oil  itfdf 
di&rs  in  feycral  refpe^ts  from  other  exprdTed 
oils ;  it  does  not  congeal  in  winter,  nor  does  it 
form  a  folid  foap  with  fixed  aUcalinfe  falts;  and 
it  a(fts  more  powerfully  as  a  menftruum  upon 
fulphureous .  bodies^  When  heat  is  applied 
during  the  expreflion  it  gets  a  yellowifli  colour, 
and  a  peculiar  fmelL  In  this  ftate  it  is  ufed  by 
the  painters  and  the  varnifliers.  The  ftcm  is 
ufed  in  the  manufadure  of  linen,  which,  after 
it  is  worn  into  rags,  is  converted  into  paper* 

LiNUM  catbarticum.     Purging  Flax. 

A.  May. — July. 

Pinxton;  betwixt  Derby  and  Radbourn, 

Linnaeus  recommends  an  infufiori  of  two 

drams  of  tl\e  dried  leaves  as  a  mild  laxative. — 

Z  4  Dr. 
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1772,  p^  17s*  It  h^s  been  obfcrved,  that 
other  plants  do  not  flourifli  in  it's  neighbour- 
hood. 

Ahhivuvineale.  Crow  Gar  lick.  P.Junc. 
.    Matlock  y  Duffield ;  and  Bread&U  Meadow* 

The  young  (hoots  are  eaten  in  iaUads,  or 
boiled  as  a  pot-herb« 

Ornithogalum  luteum.  Tallow  Star  of 
Betblebm.  P.  April. 

Park  Hall  woods.  Rev.  Mr,,  Pafhley :  in  a 
meadow  adjoining  to  theCopper-miUsj  Porby, 
MnWhately. 

Dr.  Withering  fays,  the  bulbous  roots  are 
nutritious  and  wholefome,  and  have  been  em-* 
ployed  for  food  in  a  fcarcity  of  provifions.— 
Horfes,  goats  and  fheep  eat  it.  Swine  arc  not 
fond  of  it.     Cows  refufe  it. 

Narthecium  ojjifragum.  Lancajhire  or 
Bajiard  Afphodel.  P.  July. 

Dethick.     Mr.  Hallows. 

Cows  and  horfes  eat  it.  Sheep  and  fwihe 
refufe  it. 

Cofiy ALL Ai^i A  maja/is.  LilyoftbeValky. 
May  Lily.  ]yiay» 

Matbck;  Mr»  Hallows.    Dovcdale* 

The 
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The  flowers  are  highly  fragrant,  but  whea 
dried  have  a  narcotic  fcent.  Reduced  to  a  pow- 
der they  excite  fneezing.  An  e:stra£t  prepared 
from  the  flowers,  or  from  the  roots,  partakes 
of  the  bittc?rnefs  as  well  as  of  the  purgative  pro- 
perties of  aloes.  The  dofe  is  from  20  to  30 
grains,  A  beautiful  and  durable  green^ colour 
may  be  prepared  from  the  leaves  by  the  aflifl:<* 
ance  of  lime.   Dr.  Withering. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes^  cows  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

Com  V  ALL  ARIA  multifiora.    Stdtmoris  feal. 

Pieafly-Park.  Mr.  Hdlows.  May. 

The  young  ihoots  are  eaten  by  the  Turks  as 
afparagus,  and  the  roots  have  been  made  into 
breads  Linnaeus. 

Cows,  goats  and  fheep  eat  k. 

Hyacinth  us  non-fcriptus.  HarehelL 
Englijh  Hyacinth.  P.  May.. 

Frequent  in  hedges  and  woods. 

The  roots  are  faid  to  be  poifonous.  They 
may  be  converted  into  ftarch. 

AcoRus  calamus.  Myrtle  Flag.  Sweet 
fmelling  FJag^  qr  Calamus.  P.  May. 

CutdK>rpe  near  Cheftcrfieid.  Mr.  Hallows. 

The  root  powdered  might  fupply  the  place  of 
pur  foreign  fpices^.     It  is  our  only  native  true 

aro- 
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aromatic  plant.  Linn.  The  powder  of  the 
root  has  cured  agues,  when  the  Peruvian  bark 
has  failed.  The  roots  have  a  ftrong  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifli  tafte* 
The  flavour  is  greatly  improved  by  drying. 
They  are  commonly  imported  from  the  Levant, 
but  thofe  of  our  own  growth  are  equally  good, 
if  not  fuperior.  The  root,  candied,  is  ufed  by 
the  Turks  as  a  prefervative  againft  contagion* 
It  is  refufcd  by  all  animals. 

Ju  N  cus  conglomefutus.  Round  beadedRuJh. 
- — — ^  fffufus. ,    ^oft  Rujh.  P.  June. 

articulatus.  JointedRufh.  P.July. 

campejlris.    Field  RuJh.     P.  A(Iay. 

'  comprejfus.    FlatJlalkedRuJh. 

Frequent  in  moift  places. 
JuNCUS  bulbofus.     Bulbous  RuJh.       June. 
Little  Chefter,  near  Derby. 

Berberis  vulgaris.  Barberry.  Pipper^ 
idge-bujh.  S.  May. 

In  hedges  at  Mackworth, 

The  flowers  at  a  proper  diftance  have  an 
agreeable  fcent.  The  berries,  when  boiled  with 
fugar,  are  very  pleafant  to  the  tafte  of  moft  per^ 
fons. — An  infufion  of  the  bark  in  white  wine 
is  gently  purgative. — The  roots  boiled  in  lye, 
dye  wool  yellow*     In  Poland  they  dye  leather 

of 
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of  a  moft  beautiful-yellow  with  the  bark  of  the 
root.  With  the  affiftance  of  alum,  the  innier 
bark  of  the  ftems  dye  linen  of  a  fine  yellow. — 
Dr.  Withering  obferves,  that  this  flirub  fhould 
never  be  permitted  to  grow  in  corn  lands,  for 
the  ears  of  wheat,  which  grow  near  it,  never 
fill,  and  its  influence  in  this  refped:  has  been 
known  to  extend  as  far  as  300  or  400  yar^s 
acrofs  a  field. 

Cows,  fheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

Order  11. 
TRIG  YKl A.     Ill  POINtALS. 

KvMEx/anguineus.     Bloody  Dock. 

Dethick.  Mr.  Hallows.  B.  July. 

KuMExmaritimus.  Go/den  Dock.    P-July. 

Near  Swarkcftone  bridge.    Ray.    Mr.  Coke. 

RuMEX  obtujifolius.    Broad-leaved  Dock. 

K\ju%x  ace  to/a.    Common  Sorrel.     P.June. 

Meadows  and  paftures.  > 

The  leaves  arc  eaten  in,  fauces  and  in  fallads.. 
The  Laplanders  ufe  them  to  turn  their  milk 
four.  In  France  they  are  cultivated  for  the 
ufe  of  the  table^  being  introduced  in  foups,  ra- 
gouts, and  fricafies.  In  fome  parts  Of  Ireland 
they  eat  them  plentifully  with  milk,  alternately 
biting  and  Tupping.     The  Irifh  alfo  eat  them 

with 
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with  fiih^  and  other  alcakfcent  food.  The 
dried  root  gives  out  a  beautifol  red  colour  when 
boiled. 

RuMEX  dcetofella.     Sheeps  Sorrel. 

P.  May.  June. 

Conunon  ifi  jiry  iituations. 

CoLCHictiM  autumnale.    Meadow Si^r&n. 

P.  Sept. 

Meadows  at  Marfton  Montgomery  $  in  the 
paftures  betwixt  Dufficld  and  Burkyi  very 
abundantly  in  Breadfal  long-meadow ;  and  near 
Derby. 

This  i»  one  oi  thofe  plants,  whofe  violmt 
ciFefts  on  the  bodies  of  animal  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Storck  of  Vienna.  Tho'  Ae  root 
had  been  confidered  as  a  ftrong  poifon,  he  ren- 
dered it  a  iafe  and  ufefial  medicine*  BoHed  in 
vinfgar,  and  the  ftrainedrine^  fweetened  with 
honey  or  £bgar  is  foimd  to  be  a  good  p»9!dral 
or  diuretic.  Dr.  Withering  thinks,  that  in  its 
virtues,  it  very  much  re&mbles  fqoil,  but  is 
lefs  naufeoos  and  acrinK)nious,  tho'  more  fe- 
dative. 

In  paftures  it  is  left  untouched  by  cattle. 


.  Ordef^ 
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Order  V. 
POLYGYRIA.     MANY  POlNtALS. 

At  I  $M0  p/antago.     Great  Water  Plantain. 

P.  July.  Aug. 
In  watery  places.     Pinxton ;  and  Derby. 
Al  I  s  MO  ranunculoides.    hefferWater  Flan^ 
tain* 

Betwixt  Derby  and  Burton*    Mr.  Whatcly. 


Clafs  VIII. 
OGTANDRIA    MOXOGTJSflA. 

VIII.  CHIVES.    I.  POINTAL. 

Order  I. 

Epilobium  angufiifolium.  Rofebay.  Wil^ 
Iwoherb.  J^ty* 

Matlock;  Darle5r.     Mr.  Coke. 

Goats  arc  extremely  forjd  of  it.  Cows  and 
fheep  eat  it.  Swine  and  horfes  reftrfe  it.— An 
infufion  of  the  pfetnt  has  an  intoxicating  pro- 
perty, and  the  Kamtfchatadales  brew  a  fort  of 
ale  from  the  pith,  and  from  the  ale  make  vine- 
gar.   The  down  of  the  feeds  alfo  mixed  with 

cot- 
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cotton  or  fur  has  been  manufa^red  into  ftock* 
ings  and  other  articles  of  cloathing. 

Epilobium  hirfutUM.    KairyWillowberb. 

P.July. 
*       ramofum.     Codiing  and  Cream. 

P.  July. 

montanum.     MountainWillwo- 

herb.  B.  July. 

— — — —  tetragonum.  Square JialkedWil- 

lowherb.  P.  July. 

palujire.       Marjh  Willowberb. 

P.  July. 
.  Not  uncommon  in  moift  iituations. 

Mr.  Coke  found  a  variety  of  the  Epilobium 
hirfutum  on  Tidefwell  moor. 

Chlora  perfoltata.  Perforated  Tellow^ 
Wort.  A.  June.  July. 

Pleafly  park.  Mr.  Coke.     Whitewell. 

Vaccinium  myrtillus.  Bilberries.  Wind^ 
berries.     Black  Worts.     Hurtle^berries. 

Frequent  on  the  moors  and  heaths. 

Children  are  fond  of  the  berries  either  alone, 
with  milk,  or  in  tarts.  The  moor  game  and 
crows  feed  upon  them.  The  juice  ftains  paper 
or  linen  purple. — Goats  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not 
fond  of  it.     Horfcs  and  cows  refiife  it. 

Vac- 
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Vaccinium  vitis'idaa.  l^ed  Wbortle-- 
berrih.     Red  Bilberries. 

Frequent  on  the  moors  and  mountains^    . 

The  berries,  tho*  not  pleafant,  are  often 
made  into  tarts.  A  confiderable  quantity  is 
bought  every  year  for  this  purpofe  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Derby.  They  are  fometimes  fold 
to  ignorant  people  for  cranberries. — Goats  eat 
it.     Cows,  flieep  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

Vaccinium  oxycoccos.     Cranberries. 

On  the  moors.  S.  May.  June. 

.  The  berries  by  fome  are  very  much  valued^ 
and  made  into  tarts.     The  found  fruit  may  be  ' 
kept  many  years  clofely  corked  up  in  bottles, 
either  with  or  without  water. 

Erica  vulgaris.     Common  Heaths 

On  the  moors.  S.  June.— Sept* 

In  the  ifland  of  Ilay,  ale  is  frequently  made 
by  brewing  one  part  malt  and  two  parts  of  the 
young  tops  of  heath;  Sometimes  they  add" 
hops.  Boethius  relates,  that  this  Uquor  was 
•.much  ufed  by  the  Pidts.  Pennant* s  tour 9  177 2. ^ 
p.  209.— rWooUen  cloth  boiled  in  alum  water, 
and  afterwards  in  a  ftrong  decodion  of  the  tops 
of  health,  receives  a  fine  orange  colour.  The 
Halks  and  tops  will  tan  leather.  Befbms  are 
made  of  it,  and  faggots  to  heat  ovens  with, 
or  to  fill  drains>  which  are  to  be  covered  over. 
.—Bees  extract  honey  from  it,  but  |he  tafte 

A  a  of 
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of  k  is  not  {o  plcafant  as  when  it  is  colle<fted 
from  other  plants.— -Mr.  Pennant  fays,  that 
"cattle  not  accuftomed  to  browfe  on  heath  will 
give  bloody  milk,  but  arc  cured  by  drinkmg 
plentifully  of  water. 

Erica  fefralix.     Crofs-kaved Heatb. 

On  Afliover  and  Wirkfworth  moors,  and 
Egginton  heathi'  July. 

Erica  ctnerea.     Fine-leaved  Heath. 

Frequent  on  the  moors.  Aug. 

Erica  multifiora.     Many-flowered  Heath. 

Afliovc^-.  July, 

Daphne  mezereum.  Mezerem.  Spurge 
Olive.     Spurge  Flax.     Dwarf  Bay. 

S.  Feb.  March. 

Matlock,  Ghee  Tor.  Mr.  Coke. 

An  ointment  prepared  from  the  bark  or  the 
berries  has  been  fuccefsfuUy  applied  to  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers.  The  whole  of  the  plant  is 
very  corrofive  %  6  of  the  berries^  will  kill  a  wolf. 
A  woman  gave  1 2'  grains  of  the  berries  to  her 
daughter,  who  had  a  quartan  ague ;  flie  vo- 
fnited  blood  and  died  immediately.  A  decoc- 
tion made  of  two  drams  of  the  cortical  part  of . 
the  root,  boifed  in  three  pints  of  water,  till 
one  pint  is  wafted;  and  this  quantity  drank 
daily  is  found  very  efficacious  in  refolving  vc«- 
nereal  nodes  and  other  induratiotta  of  the  pe^ 

riofteum. 


Hathe  pknts.  S8? 

fiofteUdl.  See  Dr.  Rufefs  papet  in  the  mid. 
ohf.  \iu  p.  I  Sp.-^Dn  Withering  fays,  the 
confiderable  and  long  continued  heat  ahd  irri« 
tatlon,  which  it  prt>duces  in  die  tliroat^  when 
chewed,  made  me  fifft  think  of  giving  it  in  a 
cafe  of  difficulty  in  fwaliowing>  feemirigly  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  paralytic  afiedtion.  The  patient 
was  direfted  to  chew  a  thin  flice  of  the  root, 
as  often  as  fhe  could  bear  to  do  it>  and,  in 
about  two  months,  (he  recovered  her  power 
of  fwallowing.  This  woman  bore  the  dif- 
agreeable  irritation  and  the  ulcerations  its  acri-^- 
mony  occafioned  in  her  niouth  with  great  re- 
folution ;  but  (he  was  reduced  tg  {kin  and  bone 
and  for  three  years  before  had  fufFered  ex- 
tremely from  hunger  without  being  able  to 
fatisfy  her  appetite ;  for  flie  fwallowed  liquids 
very  imperfedly,  and  folid  not  at  alL  The 
complaint  came  on  after  lying-in. 
•  It  is  eaten  by  fheep  and  goats.  Cows  and 
horfes  refufe  it. 

Da^Uue  laUreola.  Spurge  Laurel.    S.Apr. 

Hardwick.  Matlock.  Mr.  Coke. 

Very  happy  efFedls  have  been  experienced 
from  this  plant  in  rheumatic  fevers.  It  ope- 
rates ^s  a  briik  and  rather  fevere  purgative. 
It  is  an  efficacious  medicine  in  wormcaies; 
and  upon  many  accounts  deferves  to  be  better 
known  to  phyficians ;  but,  in  lefs  fkilful  hands, 
A  a  2  it 
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it  would  be  dangerous,  as  it  is  pofTefied  of 
confidcrable  acrimony.  The  whole  plant  has 
the  fame  qualities,  but  the  bark  of  the  root  is 
the  ftrongeft.  Dr.  Alfton  fixes  the  outfide 
dofe  at  10  grains.  Dr.  Withering. 

Order  IL 
DIGTKIA.    II.  point: ALS. 

Chrysosplenium  alternifolium.  Alter-- 
nate-leaved  golden  Saxifrage.  P.  April. 

Dcthick.  Mr,  Hallows. — Chee  Tor.  Mr. 
Coke. 

Chrysosplenium  oppofitijolium.  Oppo- 
Jite^leaved  golden  Saxifrage.  P.  April. 

Pinxton.  Nurfcry  near  Mr.  Eames's, 
Mackworth. 

Order  III. 
"TRIGrNIA.    III.  POINTALS. 

Polygonum  bijlorta.  Greater  Knotgrafs. 
Snakeweed.     [MeeAs,  Derbyfhire.]  July. 

S.  Normanton.  Crich.  In  a  meadow  by 
Mr.  Bennett's,  Mackworth. 

The  root  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  vegetable 
aftringents.     The  young  fhoots  arc  eaten  irji 

herb 
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herb  puddings  in  the  north  of  England.  Dr. 
Stokefi. — ^The  young  leaves  boiled  and  fried 
with  bacon,'  are  eaten  by  the  common  people 
in  Derbyfliire.  Pilk. 

Polygonum  amphibium.  Amphibious 
Knotgrafs.  Perennial  fFilliyw-leavedArfmdrt. 
Narrow-Cleaved  Pondweed.  June* 

Pinxton*     Burdock  pool,  Derby. 

Polygonum  hydropiper.  Water  Pepper. 
Arfmart.     Lakeweed.  A.  July.— Sept. 

Not  uncommon  in  watery  places.  Hard- 
wick.  Derby. 

The  whole  plant  his  an  acrid,  burning  taftc. 
It  cures  little  aphthous  ulcers  in  the  mouth. 
It  dyes  wool  yellow.  The  aflies  of  this  plarit^ 
mixed  with  foft  foap,  is  a  noftrum",  in  a  few 
hands,  for  diflblving  the  ftone  in  the  bladder-; 
but  it  may  be  reafonably  qucftioned  whether  it 
has  any  adi^antagc  over  other  femi-cauftic  pre- 
parations of  the  vegetable!  Alcali.  Dr.  Wither- 
ing fays,  its  acrimony  rifes  in.diftillatioh,  and 
thediftilled  water,  drank  to  the  amount  of  2  or 
3  jpints  daily,  has  been  found  very  eiFedtual 
in  fome  nephritic  cafes. 

Horfes,  goats,  fheep,  and.fwine  refufe  it. 

Pol  Y  G  o  N  u  M  perjicaria.      Dead  orjpotted 
Arfmart.  July. 

Common  in  wet  places. 

A  a  ;j  Its 
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Its  tafte  i(  flightly  acid  an4  af|:ringent.  With 
the  afnftance  of  a  ^Qlution  of  alum  this  plant 
15  f^id  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  woolkn  clothe 

Goats^  fheepj^  an4  horfes  ^at  it.  Cows  andi 
fwine  refbfe  it. 

PotYGpNU^  nvkufare.  Common  Knof^ 
grqfi-  April, — ^Scpt. 

VoLY GQMv^  fagopyrum^  Buck  Whiat. 
Branks.  A»  July^  Aug* 

ChcAerficld, 

In  fomc  parts  of  England  the  whole  plant, 
when  fully  grown,  is  ploughed  into  the  ground 
and  uied  as  manure  to  the  knd. 

Mr.  Bartley  pf  Briftol  fays,  (Bath  letters, 
and  papery  on  agriculture^  &c.  v.  iii.  p.^^i.J 
buckwheat  is  become  with  me  a  favourite 
objcft  of  ?t|Uiyationjj  being  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  it«cHight  in  numerous  cafes  to  fuperfede 
the  ujfe  oi  fummer  fallowing  j  for  (hecrop 
produced  feem$;  no^  poly  ii>  nptuch  clear  gain  in 
refped:  to  fuch  pradticej,  but  alfo  afibrds  a  cour 
^derabk  quantity  of  ftraMT  for  fodder  and  mar 
nuring.  Befide^  Ithiiik  a  fummer  fallowing 
is  not  fo  advantageous  a  preparation  for  a  fuc- 
cceding  crop.— rFrom  its  quick  aud  luxuriant 
growth  it  is  an  admirable  deflroyer  of  weeds, 
and  fuits  with  a  dry  mellow  foil,  but  fiourifhes 
moft  in  a  light  fand.  It  is  impatient'  of  wet 
and  pf  cold.     Horfes,  poultry,  and  hogs  are 

fond 
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fond  of  it.-^Dr..Withfiring  fayi,  caws,  goats^ 
and  fheep  eat,  but  the  feft  are  faid  to  become 
unhealthy  by  living  upon  it. — 'There  is  reafon 
to  fuppofe  that  it  may  become  an  objedt  of  dif- 
tillation. — The  feeds  are  warm  and  nourifhing, 
but  the  flefb  of  poultry,  which  eat  them,  ia 
faid  to  acquire  a  rank  taite. 

PoLYGoHUM  convolvulus.     Climiing  blick 
Bindweed.  A.  June.-^8ept, 

Not  uncommon  ^  in  corn  fields  and  hedges^ 

Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  the  feeds  are  quite 
'  ^s  good  for  ufe  as  thofe  of  the  preceding  fper 
cies,  are  produced  in  greatei^  quantity^  and  that 
the  plant  bears  cold  better^ 

Cows  and  goats  eat  it.      Sheep  and  fwine 
refufe  it.     Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 


Order  if.  , 

r 

Ai>6)c A  m<>fehateiKna.    fuietotts  Mofebatel. 

Woods  and  fhady  places.— Dcthick.  Mr. 
'Hallows; — Love  lane,  Derby.  Mr.  Whately. — 
~ Nurfery  ^r  Mr.  Eames's,  Mackworth.   P.  Apr» 

Go^ts  eat  it.     Cows  refufe  it.      , 

V A.iii&  quadrifiiitt,    Hsri  Paris,  'truetnve. 

One-Urrj.  ,  S.  P.  April.  May. 

A  a  4  Pinxton. 
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Pinxton.  Newton  wood.  Mr.  Coke.— 
Love  lane,  near  Derby.  Mr.  Whately. — ^In 
Longford  long  lane,  in  a  pit  near  Dalbury  Lees, 

Dr.  Withering  obferves,  the  leaves  and  ber- 
ries are  faid  to  partake  of  the  properties  of 
opium.  The  juice  of  the  berries  is  ufefiil  in 
inflammations  of  the  eyes.  Linnseus  fays  the 
root  will  vomit  as  well  as  ipeoacuanha,  but  it 
muft  be  given  in  a  double  quantity.  Dr. 
Stokes  remarks,  the  berries  jgive  out,  on  in- 
fufion  in  water,  a  purplifh  red,  which  an  acid 
turns  to  a  bright  florid  red,  and  an  alkali  to  a 
bluifh  green.— Goafs  and  fheep  eat  it.  Cows, 
hprfes,  and  fwijie  refufe  it. 


DECANDRIA  DlGtKlA. 

X.  CHIVES.     II.  POINT ALS. 

Saxifraoa  ccefpitofa.    Matt(d Saxifrage^ 
Caftleton  hill/  Mr.  Coke.  P.  June. 

Saxifraga  tridaSlylltes ^      Rue-Ieaved 

Saxifrage.     Rue  Wbitlow^grafu 

Buxton.  A.  April, 

It  was  formerly  infufcd  in  beer,  and  drank 

fpr  a  long  time  was  faid  to  cure  the  king*s  evil 

Sax^ 
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Saxifr A G A  granulata.    White  Saxifrage^ 

Caftleton.  Edenfor.  Mr.  Coke. — ^Near 
Swarkefton  bridge.  P.  June. 

Saxifraca  bypnoides.  Trifid  or  Mofs 
Saxifrage.     Ladies  Cujhion.  P.  July.  . 

Caftleton.  Mr.  Coke.— Middleton  dale.  Mr. 
Whatdy. — Dovedale.  Mr.  Woodward. 

It  is  cultivated  in  our  garden  as  an  edging 

for  borders. 

f  ... 

Di  AN  THUS  afenarius.     Common  Fink. 
Near  Edenfor.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  July* 

Di  AN  THUS  deltoides.     Maiden  Pink.  • 
Hills  between  Bakewell  and  Chatfworth. 
Mr.  Whately, 

Saponaria  ojicinmlis.    Soapivort.  Bruife-- 

nnortn  July. 

'  Elmeton.  Mr.  Hallows.— iDuffield. 
'  The  whole  plant  is  bitter.  Bruifed  and  agi- 
tated with  water  it  raifes  a  kther  like  foap, 
which  wafhes  greafy  fpots  out  of  cloaths.  Dr. 
Withering  fays,  that  a  decq6tion  of  it  applied 
externally*  cures  the  itch;  and  *tfiat  the  Ger- 
mans ufe  it  inftead  of  iarfaparilla*  in  venereal 
:complaints.  M.  Andry  of  Paris,  cutes  viru- 
Jent  gonorrhoeas,  by  giving  hajf  an*  ounce  of 
the  infpifTated  juige  daily. 

Order 
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Order  III. 
TRIGTXIA.     III.  POINTALS. 

Cuc*uBALUS  beben.  Spattling  Poppy. 
White  Bottle.     Bladder  Campion. 

Not  uncoounon  in  dry  fituations.  At 
Povcridge,  Pinxton,  Derby.       June.—Aug. 

The  leaves  boiled  have  fomething  of  the 
Havour  of  peafe,  and  proved  of  great  ufe  to  the 
inhabitant?  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  iij  the 
year  1685,  when  a  fwarm  of  locufts  had  de- 
ftroyed  the  harveft.  The  Gothlandcrs  apply 
the  leaves  to  eryfipdous  eruptions. 

Cows,  fhecp,  and  goats  cat  it^  Horfcs  arc 
not  fond  of  it. 

SiLENE  nutans.     Nottingham  Catchfy^ 
Middleton  dale.     Mr.    Coke. — Rocks  in 

Povcdale.  Mr.  Woodward*.  P.  Aug, 

Sheep>  hories^  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.   Cow£ 

refufeit.  .      , 

St  ELI*  All  I A  kolofiea.     Greater  Stichwor(. 
Frequent  in  hedges,    at  Pinxton,  Derby, 
Duffield,.  and  Mackworth.  Pi  May. 

Stellaria  graminea.  Lejfer  Stichiattrt.. 
Not  uncommon  at  Pinxton  and  Derby,  July. 
Horfes,  cows,  goats,  iheep,  and  fwine  eat  it. 

Arena- 
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Arenaria   trimr^h^       JPUmtain^leaved 
Sandwort.  A- May-—July. 

St  Nocmantop,  Mn  Cok;^,  .     .   * 
Arbnarxa  ferfyllifolia.      Thyme-leaved 
§Mdmrt.  A.May.— July, 

S.  NQxrnanton.  Mr.  Coke. 
AiSi^H ARi Ajkmti/is.  MpunSasn  Sandworts 
Middletoa  dak.  Mr»  Coke.  June* 

Arenaria  verna*     Mountain  Sandwort. 
M^tlopk.  Mr.  Woodward.  Pijfc.    P.  May* 
Ab«naria    kricifolm.      Lifrcb-^ leaved 
^M^ort.  P.Jmw. 

Middlcton  dale,  Crich.    Mr.  Co^e^ 


Order  F. 
PEJSrTAGYJSriA.^    r.  FOINtALS. 

.  SypjCTM  telepbium.      Stone-crop.      Orpm\ 

Live-long.  .  ^:  - :    P.  Auguft- 

IHthiok,  Mr.  .HaUows.-T-Povedafe^    Mr. 

Cow$,  goat$,  fl\cep,  and  fw«ie  eat  ift. 
Horfca  rrfufe  it.  Linn.—A  deco<aioa  o£  the 
fcaves  in  ^ill^  is  a  forcible  diuretic  It  has 
been  given  with.  luccefs  to  cure  the  piles.  Dn 
Withering. 

;  Sedtctm  dajypbillum.    Thick  or  round-le^ved 
Stonei-crop.  P.  Auguft. 

Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke.  %  Seoum 
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•  Sedum  acre.  Storie^crop.  Wall  Pepper^ 
•.  Frequent  on  roofs  of  houfes  at  Derby,  Make- 
ney,  and  S.  Nonnanton.      P.  June  and  July. 

This  plant  continues  to  grow,  when  hiing 
up  by  the  root,  which  is  a  proof  that  it  receives 
its  nourifhment  principally  from  the  air,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  moft  of  the  fucculent  plants.  It 
is  very  acrid.  Applied  externally  it  blifters. 
Taken  inwardly  it  excites  vomiting.  In  fcot- 
butic -cafes  and  quartan  agues  it  is  an  excel-* 
lent  medicine  under  proper  managmient.  Dr. 

Withering. Goats  eat  it.     Cows,  horfeSj 

(heep,  and-fwine  refuf^i  it.'  • 

Sedum  refiexum.     Tellow  Stme-crop. 

Walls,  roofs,  and  rocks,  Derby,  Horfley 
caftle,  and  Alfreton,  July, 

OxALisacetofella.  Wood  Sorrel.  Cuciow^ 
meat.  F.  April, 

Frequent  in  fhady  places. 
•  The  leaves  and  flowers  contain  a  pleafant 
acid.  The  London  college  directs  a  conferve 
€0  be  made  of  the  leaves,  beaten  with  thrice 
their  weight  of  finp  fugar.  The  exprefled juice 
depurated,  properly  evaporated,  and  fet  in  a 
cool  place,  affords  a  cry^lme  acid  fait,  in 
confiderable  quantity,  which  may  be  ufed, 
whenever  vegetable  acids  are  wanted.  It  is  em- 
ployed to  take  iron  moulds  out  of  linen,  and  is 

fold 
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fold  under,  the  name  of  eflential  fait- of  lemons. 
Df .  Withering. — An  infufion  of  the  leaves  is 
an  agreeable  liquor  in  af dent  fevers,  and  boiled 
with  milk  they  make  a  pleafant  whey.  Lewis; 
Sheep,  goats,  ind  fwine  cat  it.  Cows  are 
not  fond  of  it.     Horfes  refufe  it. 

AG^o^T^T^yih gitbago.   Cockle.     A.June, 
In  corn  fields,  but  not  very  frequent* 
Horfes,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it. 

hYCums^oscueulu  Meadow  Pinis.  Wild 
Williams.     Cuckonv -flower.     Ragged  Robin. 

Frequent  in  meadows  and  paftures.  P.  Juner 

Horfes,  fliecp,  and  goats  eat  it. 

Lychnis  dioica.    Red  and  White  Campion. 

The  red  frequent  in  dry  and  moift  places, 
but  the  white  not  very  common.  P.  May.  June. 

Cerastium  n)ulgatum.  Common  moufe-- 
eared  Chickweed.  P.  June. 

Afhover  moors.     Derby. 

Ceh  AST  IV  M/emidecandrum.  Leaft  moufe- 
eared  Chickweed.  A.  April.— Aug. 

Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke. 

Cerastium  tomentofum.  Woolly  Moufe- 
ear.     Kedlefton.  Mr.  Hadley.  July. 

Ce^astivm aguaticum.  Marjh Moti/e-ear.- 

Siddals,  near  Derby.  P.  July* 
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Spj^fiGtTLA  arverjjis.     CornSpurrey. 
8.  Normanton.  A.  July^ 

Poultry  arc  fond  of  the  feeds  i  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Finland  and  Norway  make  bread  of 
them,  when  their  crops  of  com  fail.  Dr. 
Withering  fays,  experience  (hews  it  to  be  very 
nutritious  to  the  cattle,  that  eat  it.— Horfes, 
flieep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it-     Cows  refuie  it. 


Clafs  XL 

dodecaNdria  MomcrmA. 

XII.  CHIVES.    I.  POINTAL. 

Lythrum  falicaria.     Purple  Loofefirije^ 
or  purple-Jpiked  Willowberb.  P.  Aug. 

Bakewell  meadow.  Sinfin  moor.  Coxbench. 
Horfes,  cows,  fliecp,  and.  goats  eat  it. 

Order  II. 

DIGYNIA    II.  POINTALS. 

Agrimonia  eupatoria.   Common  Agrimony. 

Pr  Jttiie.  July. 
Very  common  in  hedges  and  road  fKies. 
'   It  is  a  mild  corroberant,  and  is  employed 
againft  habitual  diarrh2^s<r    Dr^  Withering 

obfervcs^ 
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cbferves,  the  Canadians  are  faid  to  ufe  an  infu- 
fion  of  the  root  in  burning  fevers  and  with 
great  fuccefs.  An  infufion  of  6  ounces  of  the 
crown  of  the  root,  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  fweetened  with  honey,  and  half  a  pint 
of  it  drank  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Hill  fays, 
is  an  effedtual  cure  for  the  jaundice.  He  ad- 
vifes  to  begin  with  a  vomit,  afterward  to  keep 
the  bowels  foluble,  and  to  continue  the  medi- 
cine as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe 
remain. — Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows  and 
fwine  refufe  it.     Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 


Order  IIL 
TRIGYNIA.    IIL  POINT  A  L$. 

KE^^DAluteo/a.     Dyers-weeJ,  Wt'/dPToad, 
Tellow^weed.  A  June.  July. 

Pinxton,    CheAerfield,   Matlock,   Duffield, 
AUeftry,  and  Derby. 

This  plant  affords  a  nioft  beau.tiful  yellow 
dye  for  cotton,  woollen,  mohair,  filk  and 
linen,  and  on  account  of  the  excellenee  of  its 
colour  is  commdnly  ufed  by  the  dyers.  A  de* 
coflion  of  it  turns  blue  cloths  green.  The 
yellow  colour  of  the  paint,  called  dutch  pmk^ 
is  obtained  from  this  pknt.  Dr.  Withering 
fays,  the  tinging  quality  tefidc^  in:  the  flcms 
'  and 
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and  roots^  and  it  is  cultivated  in  ^dy  fbils^ 
rich  foil  making  the  ftalk  hollow  and  not  fo 
good.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  plant, 
with  which  the  Pidls,  the  anticnt  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  painted  their  bodies. — Cattle  will 
not  eat  it,  but  fheep  fometiines  browfe  it  a 
little. 

Euphorbia  exigua.    Dwarf  Jpurge. 

Corn  fields.     Pinxton.  A.  July. 

.    Euphorbia peplus.     Pettyjpurge. 

Derby.  Mr.  Hadley.  A.  June. 

Euphorbia  Amygdaloides.     JVoodJpurge. 

Chaddefden  common.  Mr.  Hadley.      July. 

Euphorbia  heliofcopia.  Sun  /purge. 
IVartwort^  or  Churn-Jiaff.  A.  July. 

Derby.     Pinxton. 

If  (heep  eat  it,  they  are  purged  by  it,  and 
their  flefti  gets  a  bad  tafte;  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe  with  cows. 

Order  VIL 
DODECAGYNIA.     XII.    POIKTALS. 

Sempervivum  teSiorunu  Common  Leek. 
Cyphel.  June.  July. 

Frequent  on  roofs  and  old  walls. 

The  juice  cither  applied  by  itfelf  or  mixed 
with  cream  gives  prefent  relief  in  burns  and 

other 
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btker  external  inflaoimations.  Mixed  with 
honey  it  is  an  ufeful  application  in  aphtous 
cafes.  Dr.  Withering. 


ciajs  xn. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  plants  of  this  clafs  arc 
poifonous.  The  fruits  are  moftly  pulpy  and 
efculent. 

ICOSANDRIA  MOXOCrmA. 
XX.  CHIVES.     /.  POINtAL. 

Prunus  infititia.     Black  Bullace-^tree. 

Hedges,  biit  not  very  common.    Pinxton. 

T.  AprU. 

The  bark  of  the  roots  and  branches  is  con- 
fiderably  ftiptic.  Dr.  Withering  fays  an  in- 
fufioii  of  the  flowers,  fweetened  with  fugar,  is 
a  mild  purgative,  not  improper  for  children. 
The  fruit  is  four,  but,  when  it  is  melloweH 
by  frofts,  is  not  unpleafant. 

Prunus  cerajus.  Common  Wild  Cherry-- 
tree. T.  May. 

Glapwell.  Mr.  Coke. — ^Mackworth. 

The  gum,  which  exfudes  from  this  tree,  is 

equally  valuable  with  gum  arable,     Haflelquift 

relates,  that  more  than   loo  men,  during  a 

,  B  b  fiege. 
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dtgi,  vd^ttt  kept  alive  (ot  neir  tWo  months 
without  ariy  6!her  fuftenahce  thSin  z  Uttic  of 
this  gum  taken  into  tjie  mouth  foittetimesi 
and  fuffered  gradually  to  diflblve. — ^The  fruit 
is  frequently  infufed  in  brandy  for  the  feke  of 
its  flavour. — The  wood  is  hard  and  tough.  It 
is  ufed  by  the  turner,  and  is  formed  into  chairs 
and  ftained  to  imitate  mahogany.  This  trep 
is  the  original  ftbfck  from  which  mariy  of  tfee 
cultivated  kinds  are  derived.   Linnaeus.- 

VRvsijs  avium.  Black  Cberry-tree.  Ma:};'- 
zards.  T.  I^y. 

Pinxton.  Derby. 

It  grows  beft  unmixed  with  other  trees.  It 
bears  cropping,  and  fuiFers  the  grafs  w  grow 
under  it. 

Vkv^vs  padus.  Birds  Cherry.  WildCluf- 
ter  Cherry.  S.  June. 

Chce  Tor.  Matlock.  Mr.  Goke. 

The  friiit  is  naufeous',  but  bruifed  ahd  in- 
fijfed  in  wine  or  brandy,  it  is  thought'  to  givd 
rt  an  agreeable  flavour.  A  fti'ong  decoftion  of 
the  bark  is  ufed  by  the  Finkndei's  to  cure  ve- 
nereal complaints ;  and  a  decodfioA  of  the  ber- 
ries is  fometimes  given  with  fuccefs  in  the  dy- 
fentery.  The  wood  beiiig  fmooth  arid  tough 
is  made  into  handles  for  knives  and  whips. 

Sh6ep,  goats,  and  fwihd  eat  it'.  Gows  are 
not  fond  of  it.     Horfes  refufe  it. 

Prunus 


PituNtj&^/»^.     Black-tkorn.  SUi-iree. 

Frequ^t  in  hedges*  S.  M^c^,  Apr* 

Whea  k  is  p^ted  m  h^dg^,  it  is  apt  to 
fpread  and  encroach  upcm  the  neighbouring 
ground. — The  wood  i?  hard  and  tough*  and^is 
formed  into  teeth  for  Fakes,  and  walking  fticks* 
The  thorns  are  faid  to  have  fomething  of  a 
poifonous  nature  in  the  autumn*  The  tender 
leaves  have  been  u^  'and  recommended  as  a 
fuhftitute  for  tea.  An  infufion  of  a  handful 
pf  the  flowers  is  a  fafe  and  eafy  purge*  The 
bark  powdei-ed,  in  dof^s  of  two  drams,  will 
cure  jbme  aguies,  liCtters  written  upon  linen 
or  woollen,  with  tiie  juice  of  the  fnjit,^  will 
noc  wafh  oi^t. 

Sheep,  goatSi  and  borfes  eat  it* 


Order  II. 
DIGTKIA.    II.  POINT ALS. 

Crat^gus  aria.    White  Haw  or  Beam-- 
tree.        *  T.May. 

Matlock*  Mr.  Coke.— Mountainpvs  parts 
of  Derbyfliire,  from  the  fiflures  of  the  preci- 
pices, without  any  appearance  of  foil.  Mr. 
Woodward. — He  alfo  obferves  that  it  is  here 
called  the  wild  pear- tree. 
. :  B  b  2  It 
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.  ^  It  loves  an  open  and  high  fituation^  bears 
lopping,  and  permits  the  grafs  to  grow. — ^The 
wood  being  hard,  tough,  and  fmooth,  is  ufed 
for  axle-trees,  wheels,  walking-flicks^  car-* 
penters,  and  other  tools.— The  fruit  is  eatable, 
when  mellowed  by  the  autumnal  frofts,  and 
an  ardent  fpirit  may  be  diftilled  from  it.  It 
ieldom  bears  a  good  crop  of  fruit  two  years 
together. — Sheep  and  goats  eat  it. 

Crat^gus  monogyna.  White'- thorn • 
Haw-thorn.  T.  May. 

It  is  preferred  on  a  variety  of  accounts  to 
every  other  Engliih  plant  for  making  hedges. 
In  Derbyfliirc  it  is  alfo  fuffered  to  grow  finglc 
in  parks,  and  plqafure  grounds,  to  which  it  is 
a  beautiful  ornament,  more  eipecially  when  it 
is  in  bloffom.  It  does  not  flourifli  in  a  high 
fituation  or  barren  foil.  It  is  therefore  not 
much  ufed,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Derby- 
ihire,  for  making  hedges. 


Order  til 

TRiGrNiA.  III.  point:als. 

So R BUS  aucuparia.      Mountain  Service. 
AJh  or  ^icken-tree.  T.  May- 

Not  uncommon  in  woods  aiid  hedges. 

It 
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It  will  not  bear  lopping,  and  does  not  hin- 
der the  growth  of  other  plants,— The  wood, 
which  is  foft,  tough,  and  folid,  is  converted 
into  tables,  fpokes  for  wheels,  fhafts,  chairs^ 
&c.  The  roots  are  formed  into  handles  ioi 
knives,  and  wooden  fpoons. — ^The  berries  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder,  make,  wholefonxc 
bread;  and  an  ardent  fpirit  may  be  diftiUcd 
from  them,  which  has  a  fine  flavour;  but  it 
is  fmall  in  quantity.  The  berries  infiifed  ia 
water  make  alfo  an  acid  liquor,  fomewhat  like 
perry,  which  is  drank  by  the  poorer  people  «l 
Wales.  Dr.  Withering, 

SoRBus  domejiicat  True  Service  or  Sorb^ 
tree.  T.  June. 

Crich  woods,  Matlock.  Mr.  Coke. 

The  fruit  is  mealy  ajid  auftere,  not  much 
unlike  the  medlar. — The  wood  is  faid  to  bp 
valuable  for  making  mathematical  rulers,  and 
excifemens  gauging  fticks. 


Order  IV.      . 

PENTAGrmA.     V.  POINTALS. 

Pyrus  communis.     Common  Pear  Tree.    ^ 
Matlock.    Mr.  Coke.— Morley  lime,    be- 
tweeh  Morley  and  Stanley.  T.  May. 

B  b  3  It 
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It  fbands  the  fevereft  winters  and  ^loes  not 
dcftroy  the  ^;rafs.  The  wood  is  lig^t,  iinoodi^ 
and  compaA.  It  is  ufed  by  turners,  and  to 
anake  joiners  tools-;  and  for  pi&ure  franies,  to 
be  ftained  bkck.  The  leaves  afford  a  yellow 
AfCy  and  may  be  ufed  to  give  a  green  to  blued 
4doalhs.-^The  fruit  is  auflcre;  but,  when 
^cultivated,  highly  grateful,  as  is  proved  by  the 
great  variety  of  excellent  pears,  which  the  in- 
duftry  of  mankind  has  raiied;  for  they  all  ori- 
ginate from  this.-«-Horfes,  cows,  fheep,  and 
(goats  eat  the  leaves, 

Pyrus  mains,     Crah-tree.     Wilding. 

OF<requent  in  woods  and  hedges,      T.  May, 

Graft,  and  even  corn,  will  grow  beneath  it 
It  is  much  4ifed  as  a  ftock,  on  which  to  en- 
graft the  better  kinds  of  apples ;  becaufe  its 
roots  are  neither  killed  by  froft,  nor  eaten  by 
ifield^rmice. — ^The  bark  affords  a  yellow  dye. 
The  wood  is  tolerably  hard;  it  turns  ^very 
clean,  and,  when  made  into  cogs  for  wheels, 
obtains  a  polifh,  and  wears  a  long  time.  The 
juice  of  the  fruit,  which  is  very  acid  and  au- 
flere,  is  called  verjuice,  and  is  much  ufed  in 
recent  fprains,  and  in  other  cafes  as  an  aifefin- 
gent  or  repellent.  In  Derbyfhire  it  is  frequent- 
ly ufed  with  fugar  and  >melte4  ^butter,  as  a  'fauce 
-to  puddings,  and  isisnown  by  the  name  of  flip, 
Dr,  Withering  thinks,    that  v^ith  a  proper 

addition 
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addition  qf  fugar,  it  i.s  probab^?,  ^at  a  very 
grftteful  liquor  might  be  made  with  the  juice, 
tt^t  kittle  inferior  ,to  pld  hgck. 

Hoiiles,  COWS;,  ilieep,,and  goats^at  it.  Swine 
are  vqry  fond  of  ,^e  fruit.  i,mn, 

4.  deco6tion  qf  the  .i^ner  bark  js.i^^  ^ol>e^ 
good  fubftitjite  /qr  »Pei;uvian  .b^rk, 

S^PUi^A  ulmaria.  Me^dp-mfweet,  ^eeft 
of  t&e  meadows.  P.  j[i^(^e.  July, 

Frequent  in  moift  places.  Pinsjtpn.  I)uC- 
fie]^.  Siddals,  near  E^eijby. 

The  flowers  i^fufed  h^i  boiling  water  give  jt 

a  fine  flavour,  which  xifes  in  difl^j^tioii. 

Sheep  fnd  fwine  eat  it ;  goats  are  extremely 
fond  of  it;  horfes  and  cows  are  indifFerent  to 
jt.  It  is  faid,  that.the  letter  .eat  it,  when  they 
Jiave  the  yellows. 


Order  V. 

f.OL  YQ  TNI  A,    MA  NT  P'OINTA  £  S. 

,'^qiA  rtdiginijj^.    S-met- briar. 
Paftures  at  Rough  Heanor  near  Mickleovdr. 

S.  June.  July. 

Rosa  aroenfis.    White-flowered  Dogs  Rofe. 

Common  in  hedges.  S.  July. 

B  b  4  Rosa 
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^    Rosa  canina.     Dogs  Rofe.     Hep  Tree. 

S.  June, 

A  perfumed  water  may  be  diftilled  from  the 
bloflbms:  The  pulp  of  the  berries,  beat  up 
with  fugar,  makes  the  coriferve  of  the  heps  of 
the  London  difpenfatory.  Mixed  with  wine 
it  is  an  acceptable  treat  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  leaves  of  every  ipccies  of  rofe,  but  efpe- 
dally  of  this,  are  recommended  in  the  Epb. 
nat.  curiojor.  as  a  fubftitute  for  tea,  giving 
out  a  fine  colour,  a  fub-aftringent  tafte,  and  a 
gratefu}  fmell,  when  dried,  and  infufed  in 
boiling  water. — Cows,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine 
cat  it.     Horfes  arc  not  fond  of  it. 

KosAjpinqfiJima.  Burnet  Rofe.  Fimper-- 
nett  Rofe.  S,  June. 

Hedges  and  paftures  at  Rough  Heanor,  Pilk. 

The  rip?  fruit  is  ^ten  by  children ;  it  has 
a  grateful  fuh-acid  tafte.  The  juice  of  it,  di- 
luted with  water,  dyes  filk  and  mullin  of  a 
peach  colour  J  and  with  the  addition  of  alum 
a  deep  violet ;  but  it  has  very  little  effedt  on 
woollen  or  linen. — Cows,  fheep,  goats,  and 
fwine  eat  it.     Horfes  refufe  it, 

Rosa  villofa.     Apple  Rofe.     S.  May.  June. 

In  feveral  hedges  about  Hatherlage.  Mr.  J. 
Martin.*-r-In  paftures  at  Rough  Hcanor,  Pilk. 

An 
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An  infufioD  of  the  full  blown  blolfoms  of 
all  the  rofes,  efpecially  the  paler  kinds,  is  pur- 
gative j  but  the  petals  of  the  red,  gathered 
before  they  expand*  and  dried,  are  aftringent, 

HuBus  idceus.    Rajpberry  Bramble.     IS/tay.^ 

Pieafly,  Darley,  Chapel  le  frith,  andinmoft 
other  parts  of  the  Peak, 
'   The  fruit  is  agreeable  and  tooling.    It  is  faid 
to  diflblve  the  tartarous  concretions  of  the  teeth. 

Sheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  the  leaves.  Cows 
are  hot  fond  of  them.  Horfes  feem  indifierent 
to  them, 

RpBVs Jrutico/us.  Bramble.  Black-berry 
]pu/h.     Common  in  hedges.  *    S.  June. 

Children  eat  the  berries.  In  Lancafiiire 
wine  is  fometimes  made  from  the  juice  of  them 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  fugar.        '  * 

Rtf  BUS  cbamoemorus.  Cloud-berries.  Knot- 
herries.  Knout-berries.  P.  May.  June. 

Dr.  Leigh,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  p.  94. 
places  it  amongft  the  fcarce  plants  of  Derby- 
ihirc.  I  believe,  that  it  grows  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Edale,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  . 
mountain  called  Kinderfcout.  At  leaft  I  have 
had  a  plant  defcribed  to  me  and  found  in  this 
fituation>  which  feems  to  be  the  doud-^berry. 

Dr.  Leigh  fays,  it  is  a  fruit  of  a  pleafant 
fafte,  and  a  good  antifcorbutic.     Dr.  Wither- 
ing 
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ing  wfoHBS  us,  that  the  N^orwegians  pjic^ 
th?ai  up  in  wooden  veflels  and  fend  them  to 
Stockholm,  .where  they  are  ferved  up  i^i  de- 
ferts,  or  made  into  tarts.  The  Laplanders 
bury  them  under  the  fnow,  and  thus  preferve 
them  frefti  frcMn  one  year  to  another.  They 
bruife  and  eat  them  with  the  milk  of  the  rein-- 
deer.  In  the  highlands  pf  Scotland  alfo  thi^ 
are  fometimes  brought  to  table  with  the  deiert. 

Cows,  iheep,  and  goats  eat  it. 

Rvnvsjaxatitis.  Stone  Bramble^    P.Jane, 

Hills  oppofite  Matlock  Bath,  Mr.  Woodr 
ward. 

The  berries  are  not  very  good,  but  children 
cat  them. — Cows,  goats,  fheep,  and  fwine 
cat  it.     Horfcs  refufe  it. 

Fragaria  vefca.     Wood  Straw-berry. 

Frequent  in  the  Peak.  P.  lyiay. 

The  fruit  is  univerfally  pleaiant.  Jt  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  and  diiTolves  the  tartarous 
cncruftations  on  the  teeth.  Dr.  Witherkig 
obferves,  that  people  afflidted  with  the  gout 
or  ftone  have  found  great  relief  by  ufing  them 
largely;  and  Hoffman  fays,  he  has  known 
confunaptivc  people  cured  by  them*  The  bark 
4>f  the  root  is  aftringent. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.     Cows  are  not  fond 
^of  it.    Horfcs  and.fwine  refufe  it, 

Fraga- 
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F»  AO  A  R I A  ftentis*     Barren  Stram-herry. 
JJot  uncommon  ia  harrcu  i^aces     P.  April. 

PiOTE^TU,LA  mferina.  Siher-weed. 
Wild  Tanfey.  P.  June. 

Sinfin  moor,  Derby,  Hartington  Common. 

Tiie  leaves  ^tre  miidly  aJfejingQnt.  D(ried 
.and  (powdered  they  are  given  with  fuccefs  ^n 
agnos.  The  iifiigl  ^ofc^isft  .pieat  ij)ooflful  of 
the  powder  every  three  hours  between  the  fits. 
Tiieiropts,  in  tbe  wirtter-timej  in  ta^  refemble 
pa^ftiep5,  5wiae  are  fpn^  of  >tfeiem.  Pr. 
Witber^ng.— nCo^s,  jboffes,  ;goat6,  and  fwine 
•cat  it.     fflheop  refafe  it. 

PoTENTixxAr^/rf<af«j.  xCommandnfuefoH. 

I*icqi»8nt.  P.  Jiw^. 

Tiic  red  corticd  part  of  the  root  is  miidfy 
aftringentand  antifeptic.  JOr.  Withering  lays, 
a  decodion  of  it  is  a  good  gargle /or  loofct^th 
.and  fpongy  gums.— iHipffcs,  cows,  goats, ^and 
iheep^^at  it. 

XnoflRMENTjiLLA.^r^^i^.  Cmmofi  ^^mm^ 
fiL  ^SeptfoiL  ^     P.  Jpnc..— Aug. 

Pinxtan,  iNormanton,  Buxton,  O^^dboum 
cConjmoa. 

The  roots  may  be  rank^  with(the  f^rpn^jeft 
vegetable  aftringents,  and  as  fuch  have  a  place 
{ju  jthe  modern  pradice  of  phyfic.     Farmers 

find 
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find  them  very  efficacious  in  the  dyfcnteries  of 
cattle.     They  are  ufed  in  feveral  countries  to 
tan  leather.      They  dye  red.    Dr.  Withering. 
Covrsy  goat€>  fheep^  and  fwine  eat  it.     Hories 
refufe  it. 

Geum  urbanum.  Common  Avens.  Herb 
Bennet.  June, 

Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  on  road 
fides. 

The  roots,  gathered  in  the  fpring,  before 
the  ftems  grow  up,  and  put  into  ale,  give  it 
a  pleafant  flavour,  and  prevent  its  growing 
four.  Infiifed  in  wine  it  is  a  good  ftomachic. 
Its  tafte  is  mildly  auftere  and  aromatic,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  grows  in  warm  dry  fituations ; 
but  in  fhady  moift  places  it  has  little  virtue.— 
Cows,  goats,  flicep,  and  fwine  eat  it.  .Hories 
are  not  fond  of  it. 

Gkum  rivale.     Water  Avens.       P.  June. 

Chec  Tor.  Haflbp.  Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke. 

The  powdered  root  will  cure  tertian  agues, 
and  is  daily  ufed  for  that  purpolc  by  the  Ca- 
nadians. Dr.  Withering.— It  is  made  ufe  of 
to  cure  ropy  malt  liquor.  Dr.  Stokes. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows,  hories,  and 
fwine  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Clafi 
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Clafs  XIII. 

The  plants  of  this  clafs'  are  in  general  poi- 
fpnous. 

POLYANDRIA  MOXOGYNIA. 

MANY  CHIVES.     I.  POINtAL. 

Chelidonium  majus.    Greater  Celandine. 

Matlock,  Little  Eaton,  and  the  church  yard 
at  Mackworth.  P.  May, 

The  juice  of  every  part  of  this  Plant  is  very 
acrimonious.  It  cures  warts,  tetters,  and 
ringworms.  Diluted  with  milk  it  confumes 
white  opake  fpots  upon  the  eyes ;  but  it  muft 
be  made  very  weak,  before  it  can  b6  applfcd 
with  fafety  to  fo  tender  an  organ.  It  is  feldom 
given  internally.  Dr.  Withering  fays,  there 
is  no  doubt„  but  a  medicine  of  fuch  adivity 
will  one  day  be  converted  to  more  important 
purpbfes. 

Papaver  rbceas.     Red  Poppy.      A.  July. 

Amongftcorn.  Chaddefden.  Ofmafton. 

Ah  infufion  of  the  blofToms  made  into  a 
fyrup  is  kept  in  the  fhops.  It  partakes  in  a 
fmall  degree  of  the  properties  of  opium,  and 
ftands  recomniended  in  cat^rhs,  coughs,  fpit- 
ting  of  blood,  and  other  difordcrs.  Sheep  and 
goats  eat  it.     Horfes  refufe  it.  Tilia 
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TiLiA  europita.  Lime-tree.  Linden-^tree, 
Woods  and  hedges.  Pleafly  Park,  T.  July, 
It  flourifhes  beft  on  the  fides  of  hills^  but  it 
will  live  very  vftSl  in  meadow  ground.  It  is 
eafily  tranfplanted,  ^nd  grafs  grows  beneath  it. 
It  is  ufefill  to  form  fhady  walks»  and  clipped 
hedges.  The  wood  is  foft,  lights  and  fmooth ; 
clofe-grained  and  ilot  fubjeft  to  worms.  It 
makes  good  charcoal  for  gunpowdo*  and  de-- 
figners, — The  leaves  are  dried  in  ibme  countries 
as  winter  food  for  fheep  and  goats.  Cows  eat 
them  in  the  autUibn  %  but  they  give  a  bad  tafte 
to  the  mSk.  The  bark  macerated  in  water 
may  be  made  into  ropes  and  fifhing  nets.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant,  and  afibrd  the  beft  honey 
fot  bees.  The  iap  infpiiTated  affords  a  quantity 
of  fugar.  Dr.  Withering. 

C I  s  T  u  s  belianfbemum.  Dwarf  Cifius. 
Little  Sun-Jlower.  P.  June,  July. 

Middletondale.  Mr.  Coke. — Matlock  rocks. 
Dr.  Johnfon. — Afhover  and  Clown. 

ll^YMPHMAlutea.  Yellonv Water Lify^  Juiie. 

Trent  wA  Wingcrworth  ponds.  Mr.  Coke. 
In.  deep  pits  of  water  near  Swafrfcefton  bridge. 

Swine  eat  it.  Goats  are  not  fond  of  it. 
Cows,  fheep,  and  horfes  refufe  it.  Linn.— An 
jinfufion  of  a  pound  of  the  freih  root  to  a  gallon 

of 
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of  water,  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a  pint,  night 
and  morning,  cured  tf  leprou's  eruption  of  the 
ami'.  Dr.  Withering. 

Nymph-«a  alba.     White  Water  Lily. 

Hardwick  and  Winjgfield  ponds.  Mr.  Coke. 
Irt  a  piece  of  water  near  Wefton  cliff.    P.  July. 

This  plant  raifes  itfelf  every  morhing  out  of 
rfie  water,  and  opens  its  flowers,  (b  that  by* 
noon  at  leaft  three  inches  of  its  floWerfllalk  may 
be  feen  above  the  fiirface.  In  the  evening  it 
is  doTely  (hut  up  and  withdrawn  again ;  for 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  thie  flower 
clofes  and  remains  all  night  under  water. 
Linn.-^The  roots  are  ufed  in  Irdand  and  in 
the  ifland  of  Jura,  to  dye  a  dark  brown. — 
Swine  eat  it.  Goats  are  not  fond  of  it.  Cows 
and  horfes  refufe  it. 


Order  V. 

PENTAGrNIA.     V.  POINTALS. 

Ao;6iLEGiA  vulgaris.    Conimort  Columbine. 
Monfale.  Matlock.  Pledly park.  Mf.  Coke. 

P.  June. 
On  account  of  its  beauty  it  has  long  had  a 
pkte  in  our  gardens. 

Goats-  eat  it,  fheep  are  not  fond  of  it.    Cows, 
horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Order 
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Order  VII. 
POLTGTNIA.  MANrPOlNTALS. 

Anemone  nemoroja.     Wood  Anemone. 

Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges.  P.  Apr.  May. 

The  flowers  fold  up  in  a  curious  manner 
againft  rain.  The  whole  plant  is  acrid.  Dr. 
Withering  fays,  when  fheep,  unaccuftomcd 
to  it,  eat  it,  it  brings  on  a  bloody  finx. — Goats 
and  fheep  eat  it.  Horfes,  fwine,  alul  cows 
refufe  it. 

Thalictrum/w/;^»x.  Lejfer Meadow-Rue. 
Near  the  cave  at  Caftleton.  Mr.  J.  Martin. 

Tha.i,ictkvm  Jlavum.     Meadow-Rue. 

Alfreton  and  Pleafly  brooks.  Mr.  Coke, — 
Banks  of  the  Derwent  near  Duffield  church ; 
and  below  Derby.  P.  June. 

A  cataplafm,  made  of  the  leaves,  has  been 
known  to  give  relief  in  the  Sciatica.  The  root 
dyes  wool  yellow.— Cows,  horfes,  goats  and 
fheep  eat  it.     Swine  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Kdq^is  autumnalis.  Fbeafant-eye.  Adonis 
'Flower.  A.  June.  July* 

In  the  fields,  but  not  very  common.  Dr. 
Johnfon. 

Ranctn- 
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RanIinculus  flammula^  ,  Procumbent 
Crowfoot  or  Spearwort.  P.  June.  July. 

^  .Moift  fituations,  *    Pleafly,    Duffield,    and 
Derby; 
.  It  is  very  acrid.     Applied  externally  it  in- 
flames, and  blifters  the  Ikin. — Horfes  eat  it. 
Cows,  iheep,  goats,  iand  fwine  refufc  it. 

Ranunculus  lingua.  Upright  or  Great 
Spearwort.  P.  June.  July. 

S.  Normanton.  Mr.  Coke. 

Ranunculus bulbofus.  Bulbous  Crowfoot. 
Butter-cups.  Jux>e.  July. 

Meadows  and  paftures. 

Cows  and  horfes  have  a  great  averfion  to  it. 

Ranunculus  i6/>/i^/«x.  Fale^leaved Crow- 
foot. A.  June.  Sept. 

Not  uafrequent  rtear  Derby. 

R A N u N icuLUs  repens.  Butters-cups.  Creep- 
ing Crowfoot.    Not  uncommon'.    P.  June.  Aug-; 

Ranunculus  acris.  Common  or  Upright 
Crowfoot.     Butter-cups.  P.  June.  July* 

Meadows  and  paftures. — Sheep  and  goats 
eat  it.  Cows,  horJfes,  and  fwine  jefufe  it. — 
It  is  very  acrid,  and  blifters  the  fkin. 

Rani/nculus  arvenfs.     Corn  Crowfoot. 
•   Nprfhwingiield  dam.  Mr.  Coke..   A.July. 

R  A  NUN  c  (J  L  u  s '  hederaceous.  Ivy -leaved 
Crowfoot.  P.  June.  Sept. 

,    S.  Normanton  Common ;  by  the  fide  of  the 

C  c  London 
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London  road,  Derby ;  and  neir  Mr.  Beiinet's, 
Mackwordi. 

Ranunculus  aquatilis.  Water  Cnwfaot. 

S.  Normanton  common.  Siddals  near  Derby. 
Markcaton  brook.— Cows,  horfes,  goats,  flieep, 
and  fwine  cat  it. 

FicARiA  verna.  Leffer  Celandine^  or 
common  Pilewort.  ?•  April. 

Very  common  in  meadows  and  paftures. 

The  young  leaves  may  be  eaten  in  the  fpring 
along  with  other  pot-herbs. — Goats  and  fheep 
eat  it.     Cows  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

Caltha  paluftrts.  Marjh  Marigold. 
Meadow-bouts.  P.  April.  May. 

Moift  meadows  and  paftures. 

The  juice  of  the  flower  laves, .  boiled  with 
a  littk  alum,  ftains  paper  yellow.  Dr.  Widi- 
ering  fays,  that  the  flowers  gathered  bdbre 
they  expand,  and  pre&rved  in  falted  vinegar, 
are  a  good  fubftitute  for  capers. — Goats  and 
'  iheep  eat  it.    Cows,  hories,  and  /wine  refu£^  it. 

HELL£BORusy^//^x.  SttnkiHg  MilUbore. 
Bearsfoot.  Setttrwort.  P.  April. 

CromfordMoor.  Mr.  Coke.-~DeChick.  Mr. 
Hallo  ws.—^The  dried  leaves  are  frequently  given 
to  children  to  deftroy  worais,  but  th^  mufl:  be 

ufed 
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txisd  fpatii^y^  bein^  vioknt  in  their  operation. 
Inftances  of  their  &tai  dfc&s  are  recorded. 
A  decodtion  of  one  or  two  dratts,  eithtf  of 
this  or'  of  the  foiloidng  fpecies^  is  a  {harp 
purge;    Dn  Withering* 

Hellbborus  viridis.  Green^Jhwered 
Hellebore^  P.  April* 

Matlock^  Codnor  Caftle^  Mr^  Cokei 


Clafs  XtV. 

The  plants  in  the  lirft  order  of  this  clafs  are 
oderiferous,  cephalic,  and  refolvent*  None 
of  them  are  poifonous* 

DIDYNAMIA  GYMKOSPERMIA. 

JL  CHIVES  LONGER.   SEEDS  NAKED. 

TEVQKivMjcorodania*  H^oodSage.  P.July. 

Frequent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county* 

An  infufioA  of  this  plant  is  a  ujfeful  bitter* 

A  tea  cupfiiU  drank  cold>  night  and  morning, 

is  faid  to  flrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  promote 

digeftioQ^ 

A  J  u  G  A  reptans^     Common  Bugle . 

Not  uncommon  in  paftures.     P.  M^.  July. 

The  roots  are  aftringent. 

C  c  2  Beton- 
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Bet ouic A  qfflcina/is:  Wood Betony.  July* 
Pinxton,  Allcftry,  and.Horfley  C^lc. 
This  plant  was  formerfy  much  ufed  in  me* 
dicine/  but  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  difcarded 
from  modern  pra6ticc.  The  leaves  powdcrcd 
and  fnufFed  up  the  nofc,  excite  fneczing^.  This 
e£Fe6t  is  faid  to  be  owing  not  to  any  ftimulating 
quality  of  the  herb,  but  x  to  the  rough  hairs 
with  which  the  leaves  are  covered.  It  is  af- 
fertcd  by  fome  writers,  that  betony  afFefts 
thofe  who  gather  it  with  a  diforder,  refembling 
drunkennefs. — It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  Britiih  herb  tobacco. — The  root  provokes 
vomiting, — Sheep  cat.it.     Goats  refufe  it. 

Verbena  officinalis.  Vervain.  Simpler* s 
Joy.  Quarndon;  MorIey>  MackVorth,  near 
Mr.  Bennet's  and  the  church,  P.  July. 

It  is  flightly  aftringent.  The  root,  worii 
at  the  pit  of  the  flomach,  an  infuiion,  and  an 
ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves,  arc  faid  to 
produce  good  cfFefts  in  fcrophulous  complaints; 
(Morleys  ejjay  on/crophulaij  but  Dr.  With- 
ering  fays  this  wants  confirmation  from  the 
more  rational  and  lefs  enthufiaftic  praftitioneri 
Miller  fays,  it  is  never  found  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  houfe,  which  is  the 
reafon  of  the  common  Englifh  name  mentioned 
above. — Sheep  eat  it.  Cows  and  goats  refufe 
it.     Horfcs  will  fometimes  eat  it.  Menv 
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•    MnUTUA  ajuatica.'fFater  Mint:  F.AMg. 

Cbmmon . — Horfes  eat  it.     Swine  refufe  it; 

Mei^tu A  fatha.    Mar/b  Mint.     P.'Juljr. 

Common. 

Mentha  longifoliiw  Long-^kaved  Horfe 
Mint.     Pinxton.  Mr.,€dke.  .    *    Jtily, 

.  Mentha  piperita^  Pepper  Mint.  P;  July. 
.  South  Normanton. — The  fteni  and  leaves 
are  befet  with  numbers  of  very  minute  glands, 
containing  the  eflentiai  oil,  which  lifes  plen* 
tifuUy  in  diftillation.  The  pepper  mint  water 
is  well  known  as  a  carminative  and  anti-fpaf* 
modic.  Dr.  Withering  obferve$,  Jiinipers  ef- 
fcnce  of  pepper  iiunt  is  an  elegant  medicine, 
and  poflefles  the  moft  aftive  properties  of  the 
plant. 

Mentha  arvenjis.  Field  Mint.     P.  Aug. 

Not  uncommon. -When  eaten  in  -largfe 

quantity  by  cows>  from  extrcmt  hunger,  it  is 
faid  to  prevent  their  milk  from  yielding  turd. — 
Horfes  and  goats  eat  iC  Sheep  are  not  fond 
of  it.     Cows  and  fwihe  xefufe  it.  ' 

Mentha  pulegium.  Pennyroyal.     P.  Aug. 

Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke.  Ockbrooke,  Rad- 
bourn,  and  Langley  commt)ns: 

The  leaves  boiled, .  and  the  Kquor  made  into 

a  fyrup  with  fugar,  has  given  relidf  in  Very 

obftinate  coughs.     Dr.  Withering  thinks  it 

no  bad' medicine  in  the  hooping  cough. -^This 

C  c  3  plant 
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plant  has  c0fo0flbiiah)e  aiici-fpifinodic  proper-i 
ties,  and  en  infuficm  of  it  has  been  found  ttferf 
iul  in  hyfterical  afiedions. 

Gi^zcoUAbedirafea.  Qill^  GroundTivy, 
flohn  run  in  the  hedge.  P,  April.  May^ 

^A;ti  infiificui  ci  it  is  &id  to  be  antifcofbutic^ 
Dr.  Witherijig  fays,  that  die  expreifed  juicet 
{nixed  vritb  a  little  wine,  and  apptied  morning 
and  evening,  deftrpys  the  white  fpecks  upon 
the  eyes  of  faories.— -Sheep  cat  it.  Hoiries  are 
not  fond  pf  it*  Cows,  goats,  and  fwiine  re&ie  it. 

Lamium  aibim'  Wl^e  Dead  Nettle^ 
White  Archangel.  P.  May.  June» 

Common  on  ditch  banks  and  ruhbifh. 

Goats  and  ibeep  eat  it.  Cows  are  riot  fond 
of  it.     Hories  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Lamium  purpureum.     tied  Dead  Nettle, 

Goats,  fheep,  and  horfbs  eat  it.  Cows  re«- 
lufe  it.rrThe  young  fhdots  are  fofneCimes  eaten 
with  other  pot  herbs« 

Galeofsis  ladanum*  Marrofto^leaved 
Nettle.     Pinxton.  P.  June,  Aug. 

Goats  and  cows  eat  it.  Sheep  are  npt  fend 
pf  it.     Hories  refu&  it. 

Galeopsis  tetrabk.  Cemmtm  Nettle^ 
Hempi     Pinxton^  Derby.  A.  July* 

Sheep 
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Sheep  and  goft<»  cat  it.    JHLor&rt  <Ayt9$  aad 

iw»ei«&ieiti 

'   <}ALE0990LQvr hitewB^  TtHow  4ritiangfA 
X4kvJ^  lh0i  Heitk.  .         .    P.  Wfay-. 

In  HioiD:  and  A^dy  pllaces.  Puo^a,  Derl^» 
J^ufiwJd.  PafkH»ll 

Frequent.     Derby ;  Pinxton,     ^     P.  July. 

Sh^p  ^  gpat^  eat.it.  HQr&9«  CQWS^  and 
fwke  refufe  it. — It  will  dye  ycllQW.---Th^ 
whole  pknt  has  a  foetid  fmelU 

St^chys  arvBftfis.     Qorn  BHchys. 

Frequmt  in  corn  fields.  Piixxton. 

A.  June*-*— 'Aug. 

S  T  A  c  H  y  8  germantca.  German  St  achy s^  or 
Bafe Horebound.  Pinxton.  Mr. Coke.  P.July. 

BAi-tOTA  nigra.  Stinking  9r  Black  Jhre^ 
hound.     In  hedges.  Pinxton. .  P*  Joiy- 

It  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  hyfterical  cafes. 

Marrubium  W^^ir^.    White HoreAstmi. 

.     Middleton.  dak.  Derby.  P*  July. 

It  is  very  h^ter^  and  was  la  favourite  medi^ 

cme  with  the  ancients  in  obftru(ftions  of  the 

vifcera.     In  lai^e  dofes  it  ia  laxative.     Dr. 

Withering  fiiys^  that  it  is  a  principal  ingredient 

C  c  4        .  in 
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ia  the  ^e^Xsefar's  remedy  for  vegetable 
poifons. — ^A  young  man,  who  had'occ^ion  to 
take  mercurial  medicines,  was  thrown  into  a 
falivation,  which  continued  for  more  than  a 
year.  Every  method,  which  was  tried  to  re- 
nEiove  it,  rather  encresUed  the  complaint.  At 
length  Linnsus  prefcribed-atvinfufion  of  this 
plant,  and  the  patient  got  well  in  a  ihort  time. 
-^Horfes>*c6ws,  fhcep  and  goats  refiife  it. 

Leonurijs  cardiaca.  Motherwort^  or  Li-- 
on'^TaiL    "\  July. 

Handley,  Mr.  Coke.     Mackworth. 

The  leaves  have  a  ftrong,  but  not  an  agree- 
able fmell,  and  bitter  tafte. — Goats,  {hqep,  and 
horfes  eat  it*  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  Swine 
refufe  it.' :  .    * . 

Clinopodium  vu/gare.  WildBqfil.   Aug. 
Pinxtoii;  GiapweUi    Bolfoverj  and  Chad- 
4efiien  turnpike. .  ^  -         '  ..  v 

Origanum  vulgar e.  Wild  or  PieldMar-- 
joram.  P.  July.  Aug. 

Matlock;  Crichj  Mr.  Coke.  Dovedale; 
Dr.  JohnfiMi.  And  nearCto^n. — The  whole 
plant  is  a  warm  aromatic.  Infuiions  of  the 
leaves. and  flowering  tops  are  fometimes  drank, 
in  tea^  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  diforders 

of 
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of  the  breaft,  for  promoting  perfpidation,  and 
thi^^ fluid  fe^retions  in  general.' 

Marjoram  IS  fo  acrid,  that  it  maybe  corifi- 
dbreil^^  a  cauftic,  and  is  nluch  ufed  by  the  far- 
riefi  *\<^ith  that  intention .  A»  little  totton  wobl 
Ih5£(ten;ed  with  it,  and  put  into  the  liollow  <£ 
ah  aching  tooth  frequently  relieves  the  pain.— 
©ri  Withering  fiys,the  cotintry  people  ufe  the 
tops  te  'dye  {iu*pae.-^Goats  ztA  (heep  eat  it* 
liorfes  are  not  fond  of  it.     Co^s  riefufe  it. 

Or  I  o  a  n  u  m  onites.  Winter  ^r  Pot  Mar^ 
for  am.     Glapwell,  Mr.  Coke.  »P.Aug. 

Dr.  Stokes  think«  it  extremely  doubtful, 
whether  this  is  an  Ekiglifh  plant.  ^ 

Thymus  ferpyllum.  Mother  of  T^hyme. 
miithyme.  '  P.  July.  Aug. 

Matlock;  Peakforeft;  Buxton;  Littleover; 
and^Radbourn  Common. 

It  generally,  if  not  always  grows  in  a  calca- 
reous foil.  I  have  obferved,  that  in  the  peak, 
wherever  the  limeftone  ceafes,  it  difappears. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  on  the  wefl:  fide  of 
Peak  forcft,  and  at  Buxton. 

The  whole  pkht  iS  in  fome  degree  fragrant, 
and.  yields  an  efTential  oil,  which  is  very  heat-* 
ing,  and  pungent.  Dr.  Withering  obferves^ 
ti^tahin£uiion  of  theleaves  removes  the  head- 
achy 
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fch>  occ^fioned  by  the  debau<:li  of  tb?  pfeced^ 
ing  evening.  A,  general  opinion  {H'evaiiSt  that 
the  fle(h  of  £b»p  which  foed  vpon  aromatic 
|4ant6j  particulaxily  upon  thyn^c^  is  auich  ia^ 
penor  in  flavour  to  pommon  mm^ton;  h«)tMr> 
Sow)e$,  f  he  iogenioua  author  of  the  account 
of  the  (hecp  wjJks  in  Spain  (Gf»/.  Jftf^.  1764) 
Cdfifid«r$  this  w.  a  vu^  erron  lie  %»^  (hat 
iheepare  iiot  jand  of  aromatic  plant^^  that  they 
will  careful^  puflb  aficje  the  thyn^e  to  get  at  th^ 
gr»f9f  growiiig  beneath  it  $  and  that  thc^  i^ver 
touch  ity  unlefs  when  wplkiog  apace^  and.  then 
they  will  catch  at  any  thing;  The  attachment 
of  bees  to  this  a^d  other  arpn^tic  plants  is  well 
known, — Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Swine  re^ 
fufeit. 

T^YMVsacinos.  CornT'hyme  orWUdB^f 
Glapwell.  Mr.  Coke.  A.  Auguft. 

Horfes  cat  it.  Cows  arc  not  fond  of  it, 
Sheep  and  goats  refufe  it. 

MB1.XSS A  nepeta.  Field  Calamint.   P*  Aug* 
S.  Noripanton. 

Sc  u  T  EL  t  A  R I  A^galerieuhta. ,  QommonSkuU- 
cap  or  hooded  mllwo  herb.  P.  Auguft, 

.    In  moift  fituations  \  Pinxton. 

Scutellaria^  OT/>f^r.     Leffer  Skt^rte^. 

Pinxton.  P.  July.  Aug. 

Pru- 
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'    Prunella ifulgaris;-  Common  Self^beal.  P. July* 
Qonunon  in  meadows  and  paftures. 

Order  lU    x 

ANQIOSPERMIA.    SEEDS  COVERED. 

KniN Ai^TBV s  crifia  galh\     Tellow  Rattle 
Qf  Coxcomi^    Frequent  in  meadows*  A.  July. 

EcjpHi^Asi  A  officinalis.    Common  Eyebright. 

A.  July.— »Sept* 
.    Pinxtpnj  S.  Normantoni  Matlock  j  Rough 
Hcanor;  and  Wirkfworth  moor. 
'    It  is  a  weak  aflringent^  and  was  formerly  in 
repute  as  a  remedy  for  impaired  fight. 

Cows,  hqrfcs/goats,  and  fliecp  eat  it.  Swine 
rdlifeit. 

Euphrasia   odontites.'     Red  Eyebright. 

Derby;  Pinxton.  A.  July.-^^cpt. 

Me l am p y r u m  fyhaticum.    Tellow  Cqvh 
gra/s  or  Wheat.  A.  Auguft. 

Crich;  Matlock.    Mr,  Coke,  , 
Cows,  fheep,  and  goats  e^t  it,  and  with  * 
plentiful  fopply  of  it  fqan  grow  fat, 

"LKTu^MAfquamaria^   QrpttTootbviort  or 
f*ung<t^t.  P.  April. 

Pleaflyparlu    Mr.  Hallows. 

It 
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It  grows  only  in  fhady  places,  which  the 
fun's  rays  can  fcarcely  penetrate,  it  being  almoft 
deftitute  of  leaves;  and  fuch  plants  alone  can 
live  without  the  light  of  the  fun.    Linn. 

Goats,  fliecp,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Cows  and 
horfes  refufe  it. 

.    Peuicuzakxs  palufin's:  MarJhLmfenvort. 

Pleafly;  and  Mackworth.  P.  July, 

.    Goats  eat.  it,  but  it  is  very  difagreeable  to 
cattle.    .Swine  are  not  fond  of  it. 
'  V^movhKViisJyhatica.    Common  Loufewort. 

On  Quarndon  common ;  Pinxton.     P.  June. 

The  exprefled  juice,  or  a  deco(3ion  of  this 
plant,  has  been  ufed  with  advantage  as  an  in- 
jedtion  for  finuous  ulcers.  *If  the  healthieft 
flock  of  fheep  be  fed  with  it,  they  become 
fcabby  and  fcurfy  in  a  fhort  time ;  the  wool 
gets  loofe,  and  they  will  be  over-ran  with  ver- 
min. Dr.  tVithering. — Cows  and  fwine  re-* 
fufc  it* 

Antirrhinum  cymbalaria.  Ivy-leaved  Snap^ 
dragony  or  Toadflax.  P.  July.  — OSt. 

WingerwjDrth ;  Glapwdl*;  S.  Normanton ; 
Pleafly;  ]^r.  Coke.  And  on  the  garden  wall 
at  Wingerv^rorth  halL 

Antirrhinum  ^/^//W.  Sharp-pointedFlu^ 
ellin.  .'  A.  July.—Oa:. 

Pinx- 
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Pinxton;  and  Boozwood,  near  Holbrooke.  ♦ 

This  is  confiderably  more .  bitter /than  the  • 
other  fpeciesi  and  is  faid  to  .hav«  been  ufed 
fuccefsfuUy  in  cafes  of  foul  ulcers  and  in  cuta'r 
neous  eruptions. 

ANTiRRHiNOM.///?iiri/.    Common  Xoad-fiax^ 

P.  July. — Sept. 

Pinxton ;  and  Derwent  Bianks,  near  Derby. 

An  infufion  of  the  leaves  is  diuretic  and  pur- 
gative. .An  ointmentpr^pared  from  thenx gives 
relief  in  the  piles .  The  expreffed  juice,  mixed 
with  milk^  is  a  poifon  to  flies,  as  is  likewife  the 
fmell  of , the  flowers.  Dr.  Withering. — Cows 
and  fwine  refufe  it.  '  Sheep,  goats,  and  horfcs 
are  not  fond  of  it. 

AriTiRRHiNUM  majus.  Greaterfroad-Jlaxi 
or  Snapdragon.     Matlock.  Mr.  Coke.     July* 

Antirrhinum  minus.     Lejer  Toad-jldx. 

Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke.  A.  July. 

Cows  and  fheep  eat  it.  Swine  are  not  fond 
of  it.     Horfes  and  goats  refufe  it. 

ScROPHUL ARi A .,  nodofa.  Knobby^rooted 
Figwort.  .  Auguft. 

Bolfovercaftle;  nearthebrookatMarkeaton. 

This  plant  is  fcarcely  known  in  modern 

pradlice;  but  the  rank'  fmell,  ind  bitter  taftc 

of , the  leaves,  feem  to  indicate  fom&  a<a:ive  pro- 

^jjcrties.'^Swine,    which  Jiave.the  fcab,    are 

cured 
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cured  by  iva(hing  them  with  a  decodlion  of  the 
leaves.    Wafps  reibrt  greatly  to  the  flowers. 

Goats  eat  it.  Cows,  hor&s>  (heep^  and 
fwine  refbfe  it. 

ScROPHUL ARi A  aquattca.  Water  Betony, 
Figvfort.  Frequfent  in  watery  places;  at 
Derby  and  Pinxton.  July. 

Di6i T Atris purpurea.    Common  Foxghve. 

Frequent  m  dry  iltuatidns.  .  .P  July. 

A  dram  of  it,  taken  inwardly,  excites  rio^ 
knt  vomitings  It  has  been  found  very  u&flil 
in  drop&cai  cafes*  Thofe,  who  wiili  to  be 
i)iMtt  fUlly  acquainted  with  its  fiature  and  effi* 
cacy,  may  be  gratified  by  confulting  Withering 
on  the  Foxglove.  Med.l^ranf.  nu  and  Loud. 
Medic.  JournaL 

Crobanche  majof'^  Common  Broom^rape. 
Between  Holbrooke  &  Alfreton.  Dr.  John&m. 


Clafs  XV. 

TETRADYNAMIA  SILICULOSA. 

IV.  CHIVES  LONGER.  SEED-VESSEL  a  POUCH' 

"iAYAQHySMjathum.    GoliofFkdfkre, 
Nornianton.  Mr.  Cdce.  A.  Jtms. 

It 
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It  is  cultrvated  in  Germany  for  the  fake  ci* 
the  expreffed  oil  of  the  feeds,  which  the  inha-^ 
bitants  life  for  medicinal,  culinary^  and  ceco^i 
nomical  purpofes*-— The  {s^s  are  a  favourite 
food  with  geefe,— Horfes,  cows,  goats,  and 
fheep  eat  it. 

Draba,  muralis.     Common  Whitlow^gra/s. 

Pinxton;  Normanton;  Derby.  April. 

One  of  our  earlieft  flowering  plants.  It  is 
good  as  a  fallad.—- Goats,  iheep,  and  horfes  eat 
it.     Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.     Swine  refufe  it. 

Draba  muraKs.  Sptedwell^letxvedWbithw^ 
grafs.  -A.  May. 

Fiflures  of  rocks,  mountainous  and  ftony 
paftures,  efpeciaify  in  a  calcareous  foil  in  Der-» 
bydiirc.  Dr.  Withering. 

Th AL ASPi  hurfd pajiorh.     Shepherds  Purfe. 
Frequent.  Derl^:  A.  March. — Sept. 

Coqhi.^avlXX'  oJUcinalis.  Garden  Scurvy- 
grafs.  Near  the  caftle  at  Caftfeton.  Mr.  Coke. 
J.  Martin,  Dr.  Stokes,  and  Dr.  Ldgh. 

It  polTeffes  a  confiderable  degree  of  acrimony, 
and  this  acrimony  feems  to  refidc  in  a  very  fub- 
tile  eifential  oil.  Its  efFeds  as  an  anti-fcorbu- 
tic  are  univedSlly  known  j  and  it  is  a  powerful 
remedy  in  thepituitous  afthma,  and  in  what 

•  sSydcnham 
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Sydenham  calls  die  fcorbutic  rheumatifm.  A 
diftilled  water,  and  a  conferve,  are  prepared 
firom  the  leaves,  and  its  juice  is  prefcribed 
along  with  that  of  oranges,  by  the  name  of 
anti-fcprbutic  juices.     It  may  be  eaten  as  a 

feUad. Cows  eat  it*     Horfes,  goats,  and' 

(keep  refufc  it. 

Order  IL 
,   SILIQUOSA.     SEED-VESSEL  a  POD. 

Erysimum  officinale.  Hedge  liuftard. 
Bank  CreJJes.    Scrambling  Rocket.      A.  May. 

Frequent.     S.  Normanton  ;  Derby. 

It  is  warm  and  acrid  to  th6  tafte,  and  when 
cultivated  is  ufed  as  a  fpring  pot;-hcrb.  Birds 
are  fond  of  the  feed. — Goats  and  iheep  eat  it. 
Cows,  hories,  and  fwine  refofe  it. 

By  means  of  this  herb  a  hparfenefs,  occa- 
fioned  by  loud  fpeaking,  was  cured  in  three 
days,  by  Rondeletius.  Linn.  .  ■  ^^  Juice  of 
"  hedge  muftard  is  beyond  any  thing  in  ulcers 
"  of  the  throats.  This  was  found  by  experi- 
*'  ence  by  the  hon.  Harry  Gray,  efq;  when  all 
**  advice  of  dodtors  and  furgeons  ayaUed  no- 
"  thing.  This  from  his  own  mouth.**  M^nu- 
fcript  note  in  a  copy  of  Parkinfon,  yehich  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mr.  Saunders,  furgeon,  a)t 
Stourbridge.  Ery- 
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Erysimjjm  baNjhaYea^ :  Winter  Crejfes. 
U^inter  Rocket.  P.May; 

Alfreton,  Nonoantoni;Dufiield>  andHolmes 
war  Derby* — The  leaves  are  eaten  in  fallads.— • 
Cows  eat  it,  Horfes  and  fwinc  refufe  it.  Goats 
and  fheep  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Erysimum  alUaria.  Stinking  Hedge 
Muftard.     Jack'-in-tbe-bedge.      Sauce-alone. 

Common  in  hedges.  P.  May.— July. 

When  it  grows  in  poultry  yards,  the  fowls 
eat  it,  and  it  gives  an  intolerable  rank  taile  to 
the  flefli.  Dr.  Withering. — Cows  and  goats  eat 
it.     Horfes,  fheep,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Erysimum  cheirantboides.  I'reacle JVonm-- 
feed.     Derby.  Aflibourn.  A.  July. 

The  Country  people  give  the  feeds  to  deftroy 
worms,  and  with  good  eiFed:. — ^Horfes,  cows, 
fheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.  . 

Cheiranthus    cbeiri.        Wall-^Jiock    or 

flower.       Codnor  caflle.     Wingfield  manor. 

Old* walls,  Derby.  P.  May.  June. 

TuRRiTis  glabra.     7'ower  Mufiard. 
Between  Afhboumand  Gkeover.  Dr.  Stokes. 

Bras  SIC  A  rapa.     I'urneps.  B.  May. 

Com  fields. — Thdy  relax  the:  bowels,  and 

are  fuppofed  to  fweeten  the  blood.     They  are 

Dd       .  hurtful 
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hurtful  to  pregnant  or  hyfterical  iiromen,  and 
to  thofe  who  arc  fubjca  to  flatulencies.  The 
juiccy  well  fermented^  affords,  by  diftilktion, 
an  ardent  fpirit.  The  rind  is  actinKmious. 
The  moft  importwt  ufc  of  tumcps  is  for  cattle  ^ 
during  the  winter  iea(bn. 

Brassica  napus.  Wild  Navew.  Rape. 
Nape.  B.  May.  June. 

Frequent  in  corn  fields  and  ditch  banks. 

The  roots  of  the  cultivated  variety  may  be 
eaten  like  the  tumep,  but  they  have  a  ftronger 
tafte,  and  its  feeds,  which  are  called  Cole-feed, 
afford  a  large  quantity  of  expreflcd  oil,  called  rape 
oil.  What  re;mains  after  the  ejfprefling  of  the  oil 
is  called  oil  cake,  and  is  ufed  for  fattening  oxen. 
In  Norfolk  the  cakes  arc  broken  to  pieces  and 
ilrewed  on  the  land  a^  a  nianure.  It  it 
thought  to  be  a  very  efHcacious  one,  and  is  fold 
from  4I.  to  61.  per  ton.  About  half  a  ton  is 
laid  on  an  acre.  Mr.  Woodward.-^— Cows, 
gdats,  an^^fwine  cat  it. 

Cardamine  petraa.  Mountain  Ladies- 
/mock.     Middleton  dale.  Mr.  Coke.     P.  June. 

C AKD AMI VI ii  prat enfis.  Common  Ladies-- 
/mod,  or  Cuckow  Flower.         P^  Apr.  May. 

Frequent  in  meadows  and  moift  paftures. 

The  virtue  ci  die  flowers  in  hyfteric  and 
epileptic  cafes  was  £rft  mentioned  by  Ray,  in 

his 
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hi<  letters,  publiflied  by  himfclfj  and  fincc 
then  by  Dr.  Bakpr  in  the  Medical,  T^ranf.  v^  i* 
/.  442.  Tjke  dofe  is  iFrpm  %^  to  90  grains 
twice  a  day-  Dr.  Withering  fays,  do  they 
not  afl:  like  the  trj^cle  worm-fecfi  ii>  the  fepi- 
lepfies  of  children,  and  cure  the  difeafc  by  de- 
ftroying  the  worms  in  the  ftomach  gnd 
inteftines,  which  were  tl^e  caufe  of  the  fits  ? 
I  have  accounts  of  their  fuccefs  in  young  epi- 
leptics, from  good  authority;  but  have  never 
.been  fortunate  epough  tp  fee  them  of  muQh 
ufe  in  h)rfterieal  cajfes. — Gaits  and  fheep  eat  it* 
JEiorfes  ai>d  fwine  refufe  it.  Cows  aire  not 
fond  of  it. 

Cardamine  impatiens.   Impatient  Ladies^ 

Jk^ock.      Matlock.  Mr^  Coke,  Pilkingtoni— * 

Poole's  hole  near  Buxton.  Mr.  J.  Martin.  June* 

Cardamine  parvifora.      Small  Jla'wered 
Ladies-fmock.  ■    A.  April. 

South  Norman  ton.  Mr.  Coke. 

CAKDAMivi^iir/uta*  Hairy Ladiesffmock. 

S.  Normanton.  Glapwell.  Mr.  Coke.* June. 

It  is  pretty  warm  in  the  mouth,  much  re^ 
fembling  water  crefs  in  taftc.  Dr.  Stoljres. 

Cardamine  am^ra-     Bitter  Cn^fs. 

Siddals  near  Derby.  Rough  Heanor.    June. 

Sheep,  eat  it.     Cows  are  not  fond  of  it, 

Dd2  Raph- 
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RaphaKus  rbaphaniftrum.     Corn  Radijh, 
or  Charlock.     Pinxton.  Derby*  A.  June. 

Horfes  cat  it.     Cows  rcfufo  it. 

Sisymbrium  nafturtium.  Common  Water- 
crejfes.  June. 

Frequent  near  fprings  and  brooks.. 

This  is  univerially  ufed  as  an  early  and 
wholefome  fpring  fellad.  It  is  an  excellent 
anti^fcorbutic  and  f{:othachic>  with  leis  acri- 
mony than  the  fcurvy-grafs.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  anti-fcorbutic  juices. 

SisYMBRiUM^/>6/tf.  Fltx-weed.    A.July. 

Markeaton  hill^  on  the  road  to  Afhbounii 
near  Derby. 

Sisymbrium  trio.     Broad-leaved  Water- 
crefsy  or  Hedged  Mujlard. 
.  Wingficld  manor.  A.  June. 

Sin  APIS  nigra.  Common  Mujlard.  A*  June. 

Ditch  banks  and  road  fides.  Pinxton. 

The  feeds,  taken  inwardly,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  meat  fpoonful  or  more,  gently  loofen  the 
bowels,  and  are  of  fervicc  in  the  afthma,  chro- 
nic rheumatifm,  and  palfy.  Cataplafins,  form- 
ed with  crumb  of  bread,  vinegar,  and  pow- 
dered nuiftard  feed,  are  very  commonly  applied 
to  the  foles  of  the  feet,  as  ftimulants,  in  fevers, 
which  require  fuch  treatment  5   they  arc  ufed 

with 
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with  advantage,  topically  applied,-  in  fixed 
rheamatifin  and  fciatic  pains,  y  pon  the  whole, 
w:heneva:  we  want  a  ftrong  ftimulus,  which 
a^s  upQn  the  nervous  fyftem,  without  exciting 
much  heat,  we  knOw  none  preferable  to  muf- 
tard  'f^d»  Its  acrimony  confifts  in  an  eflen- 
tial  qU,  •     * 

Sin  APIS  arvenjis.      Charlock.    Corn  Cale. 

Cornfields.  A.  June. 

The  young  and  tender  tops  are  foihetimes 
boiled  and  eaten  as  cabbage  in  Derbyfl^ke. 

Cows,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.  ;  Shc«p  are 
very  fond  of  it.     Horfcs  generally  refiife  it. 


,  .  Clafi  XVI. 

MONADELPHrA  DECAXDRIA. 
THREADS  UNITED*     X.  CHIVES. 

Geranium  cicutarium.    Hemlock  Cranes^ 
bill.  .       ^  P.  June. — Sept. 

Middleton  dale.     Nuns  green,  Derby. 

GiRViAHitumofcbatum.  li/ivJkedCranes^hill. 

Alfrcton.  Mr.  Coke.  June. 

GtKAJHixsM pratenfe.      Crowfoot  Cranes- 
bill.     Frequent  in  meadows.       P.  June.  July. 

Hbrfes,  cows,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.. 
D  d  3  Gera- 
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GEiLAmVM  md//e.    Dai)es-fcii>t. 

Frccju^nt  in  dry  fituatidns.     A.  Apr.~-0£k. 

Geranium  rohertianum.  Stinking  Cranes-' 
bill.     Herb  Robert.  B.  Apn— Aug, 

Frequent  on  walls^  tod  in  hedges^ 

A  dedo£tion  of  this  plant  has  been  known  to 
give  relief  in  calculous  cafes.  It  is  confiderably 
ailringent»  and  is  given  to  cattle  when  they 
make  Woody  water,  or  have  the  bloody  flu*. 

Hotibs  and  goats  eat  it.  Sheep  and  (Wine 
rcfufeit, 

0&  A  AN  X  uM  lucidum,     Sbining  Cranes-bill. 

Dethick.  I^leafly  park-  Mr.  Coke;  Nfear 
Peak's  hole.  Mr*  }•  Martin.  June. 

C?ERANiwM  columbinum.  Long-Jlalked 
Cranes^bilL  •    A.  June. — Aug. 

Middleton  dale,  Mf  t  Coke.    Dovedale. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.     Swine  refuie  it. 

G^VL^MXtVi  dijfe&um.    Ragged  Cranes-bill 

Ditch  banks.  Pinxton.  Derby.      A.  May. 

Geranium  fotundifolium.  Round-leaved 
CroMes^btH.    Derby.  A,  July. 

Hoi^  and  Iheep  eat  it.  Cows  and  ^^e 
refufe  it.  .  .•. 

Geranium  fangumeunsy  Bhedy  Cranes- 
bill.    Near  Buxton.  Mr*  Woodward*  P-July, 


Order 
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Ordir  yj. 
POLTAJVDRIA.    MANY  CHIVES. 

Maj,va  ^heftris.       C^mmou    MalU'w. 
Mauls.  June.  Jidy. 

Frequent  in  hedges,  and  amcrngftxabbifh^^ 
In  Prance  paper  is  itianufadtttced  froni  this 
plant.     It  is  {a^  to  be  beil  adapted:  fio  makdng 
that  which  is  nfed  for  hanging  rooms* 

M  A  L  V  A  rot-undifolui.     Roun^^kavid  M^U 
hws'^  Derby.  Norroanton.      A.Junc.—OA. 
Sheep-eat  it.     Goats,  hories,  and  fwine  re- 
fufe  it.     Cows  are.DOt  fond  of  it. 

Malva  parvifiora.       Smail-flowered^    or 
dwurf  Mallow.     Pinxton.    Derby.  Ju^. 

Malva  mofcbata.  Mujk  Mallow.    B.  Julyl  , 
Duffield.  Alkftry.  Derby^   Pilkington: 
I  do  not  know,  whether  I  ought  to  infert 
Malva  alcaea.  Vervain  mallow,  as  a  native  plant 
of  Derbyih^e.     I  find  it  in  three  di£^rentca- 
tajbgiies  of  plants  with  which.  I  have  been  fa- 
voured.    From  theni  it  appears  ta  grow  at 
South  Normanton,    between  Holbrooke  and 
Allirctoni  and  near  Derby;  and  X.ihould  not 
have  befitated  to^  put  it  down  as  an  Engliih 
plant,  had  not  fo  much  been  faid  againft  thi$ 
opinion  in  the  botanical  Arrangement  of  Bri^ 
tiih  plants  by  Dr.  Withering,  j>.  740.  note. 
D  d  4         7^  Clafs 
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Clafs  XV IL 

The  feeds  of  this  clafs  furnifh  food  for  men, 
and  other  animals :  th&y  are  &rinaceous  and 
flatulent.  The  leaves  are  food  for  cattle.  None 
of  them  are  poifonous. 

Dr.  Pultn^,  in  a  note  adifed  to  hi^.tra^fla- 
tion  of  the  Pan  Suecicus,^  fays,  **  A  general 
**  view  of  this  clafs  fhews  at  once  how  very 
^«  acceptable  its  plants  are  to  almoft  all  cattle. 
**  Cows  arid  iheep  refufcd  none,  and  hprfes 
"  not  .more  than  three,  out  pf  the  whole 
"  number  with  which  they  were  tried."  ^ 


DIADELPHIA  HEXAXDRIA. 

THREADS  ia  2  SETS.     Vl.  CHIVES. 

J;   "     Order  IL 

Fu  M  A R I A  officinalis.     Common  Fumitory.  ' 

Not  uncommon  in  corn  fields  and  gardens. 

Cows  arid  fheep  eat  it^     Goats  are  not  fond 

of  it.     Hoifcs  refiifc  it.  '      ^ 

-    The  leaves '  are  fucculent/HTaEline,  and  bitter. 

'The  expreffcd  juice,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 

ounces,  is  ufcful  in  hypochondriacal  and  fcorbu- 

tic  diforders.  It  corredts  acidity,  and  ftrengthens 

the  tone  of  the  ftomach.     Hoffman  prefers  It 

to 
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to  all  other  mediciiies  as  a  fweetener  of  the 
blood.  Its  utility  in  obftruftioAs  -of  the  vif- 
cera  and  the  difcafes  arifing  from  hence  will 
fcarcely  admit  t>f  a  doubt. — An  infufion  of  the 
\^\ftk  is  ufed  as  a  cofmetic  to  remove  freckks 
and  clear  tlje^fkin.     Mr.  Woodward. 

FtfMARiA  cla^iculatal  CHmiing Fumitory . 
:   Etethick.  Mr.  Coke.  —    ^A;  June* 

•^    •    .     :•      •  \Ord^r  lit  ^\   -    '    - 

a CTANDRIA.     VIII.  CHIVES.    • 

Po  L  Y  G  A  L  A  vulgaris.    Common  Milkwort. 
Pinxton.  Kedlefton;  Buxton.         P.  June. 

*  Linnaeus  found  it  to  poflefs  the  properties 
of  the  Senega  rattle-fnake  root,  but  in  an  in- 
ferior degree.  Duhamel  ufed  it  in  pleuretic 
cafes  with  the  defired  fuccefs.  Mem.  de  Paris ^ 
1740.— The  powdered  root  may  be  given  in 
dofes  pf  half  a  dram,— Cows,  goats,  and  flieep 
eat- it.     Swine  refufe  it. 

Order  IV. 
DECANDRIA.     X.  CHIVES. 

-B9A%'riVMjtoparium.    Broom.      S.  June* 

•  '  Pinxton,  Makeney,  and  Horfley  caftle. 

A  decoftion  of  the  green  tops,  or  an  infufion 
of  the  feeds,  has  been  ufed  with  fuccefe  in 

dropfical 
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dropfical  complaints.-^The  plant,    wheft  in 
full  bbflbm,  has  a  beautiful  appearance. 

Genista /m^OTM.  Dyfrs-v^eei.  Orten^ 
wad.  S,  June, 

Baflow«   Coxbexich  wood.   Rough  Heaitor , 

A  yellow  colour  may  be  obtain^  from  the 
flowers  I  but  its  principal  excellence  is  that  of 
dying  wool  green.  A  dram  and  half  of  the 
powdered  feeds  operates  as>  a  mild  purgative. 
A  decodion  of  the  plant  has  been  ufed  with 
advantage  in  the  dropfy. — Horfcs,  cows,  goits^ 
and  fheep  eat  it.     . 

Genista  anglica.  Needle  Furpie^  Petty 
Wbinl     Pinxton.  S.  June. 

-  Ulbx  europceus.  Gorze.  Furze.  Whins ^ 
Common. — It  bloffoms  throughout  the  year* 
Goats,  cows,  fheep,  horfes,  and  afies.eat  iU 

Ononis  jpino/a.     Common  Fjefi^barrtm. 

Baflow.  Pleafly.  Derby. — A  decoction  of 
the'  roots  is  bitterifh  and  diuretic,  and4ias  been 
recommended  in  cafes  of  flone  and  jaundice. 
The  cortical  part  of  the  root,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, has  been  given  in  doies  of  a  dram  with 
the  fame  intention.— Cows  and  goats  eat  it. 
Sheep  are  very  fond  of  it.  Hor&s  and  fwine 
rcfufe  it.. 

Ono- 
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Ononis  ar^omfis.     Umry  Kefi-ibarm^, 
Pleafly,  Mr.  Cokfe. 

AuTHYLiis  ^tdneraria.  Ladm-fin^er. 
Wdhiy  Vetcb^     8.  Normanton.  P.  July. 

It  makes  an  excellent  pafturage,  for  iheep. 
— But  the  feparate  cultivation  of  it  wiU  not 
fucceed^  excepting  in  chalky  grounds.    Dr.     . 
Puhtiey. 

:  -  LAd-HYicus  afhaca.     Tetiow  Vetehling. 

Pinitoni  Derby;  A.June: — Sept; 

The  feed  of  this  and  all  the  other  fpecies  is 
nutritious^  either  eaten  in  broth  or  made  into 
bread. 

LATttVkiJs  «^(i//j.     Crimjon  Grafs  Vetch ^ 

Carnfidd/flearAlfreton;  Dr.  Johnfon*  Bc^ 
twixt  Breafon  and  Rifley.  A.  June. 

It  is  fometimes  introduced  into  gardens. 

Lath Yr us  hirjutus.  B^ough padded  Vetcb^ 
HHgf  or  Peafa^-everhfting^  A,  July* 

8.  Normahtoni  Mr.  Coke. 

L  A  T  tt  yH  t;  s  pahjtris.    March  Fetching^ 

PlnMtfn.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  July. 

LATHYRbs  prafenfis^  Common  TelUw 
FeHhling.    Derby.  P^J%- 

Vi  ei  A  cracca.    tufted  Fetch.       P*  Aug* 
VitiA^Jativa.    Common  Vetch.     A.  April. 

Com- 
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Comnum  i|i  meadows  and  pailures. 

In  Glouccftcrlhlre  and  .Worccftcrfhirc  they 
low  it  as  pafturage  for  horfcs,  and  eat  it  off 
early  enoughs  to  allow  of  Turneps  being  Ibwn 
the  ^ime  year. .  The  feeds  are  excellent  food 
for  pigeons.. 

Vi  c  I A  lutea.     Tellontx  Vetch  ^ 
•  Pinxtan ,.  and  .Derby. 

YiQiAfepium.  Bujh  Vetch .    P.May.  June; 

Mackworth: 

This  plant  is  not  only^a  perennial,  but  an 
evergreen ;  it  Ihoots  up  early  in  the  ipring, 
vegetates  late  in  autumn,  and  continues  green 
thxxjughout  the  winter,  though  the  weather  be 
fevcre.  Add  to  this,  that  cattle  are  remarkably 
fond  of  it.  Thefe  peculiarities,  it  (hould  fecm, 
would  mak6  it  particularly  valuable  to  the  far- 
mer as.  a  green  food  for  his  fhcep  in  the  winter 
and  fpring,  when  food  of  that  denomina* 
tion  is  exceedingly  fcarce.  Perhapls  one  chief 
reifOn  why  it  has  not  come  into  general,  culti- 
vation is,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  good  feed. 
The  pods,  do  not  ripen  all  together,  and  burft 
with  great  elafticity.  When  the  feed  is  pro- 
cured, fcarcely  one  third  of  them  will  vegetate. 
This  is  owing  to  an  internal  defe(3:,  which  is 
occafioned  by  certain  infedls  making  them  the 
neft  and  food  of  their  young.  However  on 
account  of  the  uncommon  produce  of  the  good 

feed 
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feed,  it  feems  to  be  highly  worthy t>f  attention. 
Mr.  Swaine,  who  has  made  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervationsi  had  three  crops  from  this. plant  in 
the  courfe  of  one  year.  He  calculates,  that  an 
acre  fown  with  the  bafh  vetch  would  yield*  24 
tons,  1 1  cwt.  3  qrs.  3  lb.  of  green  fodder,  or 
4  tons,  9  cwt.  3  qrs.  151b.  of  dry  fodder.— 
(Bath  papersyvol.iiu  pageyi.J 

E R  V u M  birfutum.     Wild  Tare. 
Pinxton ;  Langley  field. 
In  wet  feafons  whole  fields  of  corn  have  been 
over-powered  and  wholly  dcftroyed  by  it. 

Ornithopus  perpufillus.     BircTs  Foot.  . 
Dethick;  Mr.Coke.     Quarndon  common. 

Tr  I  FOLIUM  repens.     Dutch  Clover. 

This  plant  indicates  a  good  foil  5  and  with 
Other  graffes  makes  excellent  pafturage. 

Trifolium  pratenfe.      Purple  Trefoil  or 
Clover.       ^  B.May.— Sept. 

Meadows  and  paftures. — The  cultivation  of 
it  forms  an  important  part  of  good  hufbandry. 

Trifolium  agrarium.     Hop  Trefoil. 

Paftures.  A.  June. — ^July. 

Trifolium  procumbens.  Procumbent  Tre- 
foil. A.  May. 

Meadows  and  paftures,'  Crich. 

,        .  Tri^ 
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Tr  I FOL ivufiiiforme.     Small  Trefoil. 

Crich;  Bolfover  Caille.       A.  May. -^ Aug. 

Tr  I  f  ol m m  arvenfe.     Hares-foot  Trefoil. 

Langley.  A.  July,-— Aug, 

The  flowers  of  all  die  fpedcs,  dried  and 

powdered,  may  be  made  into  bread,  which  in 

times  of  fcarcity,  faaspreferved  Jthe  inhabitants 

of  Scotland  fron»  peri/hing.     The  leaves  of  all 

^  die  ipecies  fold  up  before  rain. 

Lotus  eorniculatus.      Cownn^n  Bints  foot 
Trefoil.    Derby;  Pinxton.     P.  June*-«!-Aug. 


Oafs  XV HL 
POLYADELPHIA  POLYAJWRIA: 

THREAD  in  MANY  SETS.  MANT  CHIVES. 

Hyper  I  CUM  perforatum.  Common  St. 
John's  Wort.  P.  July. 

Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges. 

This  plant  has  been  recooimended  in  hyfte- 
rical  and  hypocpndriacal  diibrders.  The  leaves 
given  in  fubftance  are  faid  to  deflroy  worms. 

Cows,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it.  Horfes  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

Hy- 
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Hypericum  humtfufum.  TraHing  St. 
Johns  Wort.  P.  July. 

■  ■'    ■ r—  pulchrum.       Upright  Sti 

John's  Wort. 

Both  fpecies  found  at  Pinxton,  and  Gorfey- 
clofe  near  Coxbench ;  the  latter  alfo  at  AHcftry. 

Hypericum  quadrangulare.  ^adrangu^ 
lar  St.  John's  Worty  or  St.  Peter's  Wort.     ' 

Derby;  Markeaton, 

Hypericum  hirfututn.  Hairy  St.  John's 
Wort.     Mackworth.  P.  Julyl 


Clafs  XIX. 
SYNGENESIA.    POLYGAMIA  MQUALIS. 
TI?S  UNITED.  CHIFES  and  POINTALS  E^AU 

Tragopogon  pratenje.  Tellow  Goats-^ 
heard.     Go  to  bed  at  noon.  B.  June. 

Pinxtoti;  Derby.* — The  young  (hoots  in  the 
fpring,  boiled  like  afpargus,  have  the  fame  fla- 
vour, and  are  nearly  as  nutritious. — Cows, 
iheep,  and  ljK>rfes  cat  it^  'Swine  devour  it 
greedily.     Goats  are  not  fond  of  it.  ^ 

SoNCHUS  arven^Ss.  Corn  Sowthijite.    Aug, 
Son  c  h  u  s  oleraceo»s.  Common  Sowthifile.  July 

Lactu- 
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IjACTUCA fcariola.  Frickly  or  mild-fcented 
Lettuce.  About  the  entrance  into  Peak's 
hole.  Mr.  J.  Martin.  B.  Aug. 

L  A  c  T  u  c  A  virofa.   Strong-fcented  Lettuce. 

Matlock.  Mr.  Coke.  B.  July.  Aug. 

The  juice,  which  is  milky,  acrid,  and  bit- 
ter, ha&thefcent,  and  partakes  of  the  proper- 
ties of  opium.  Dr.  Collin  relates  24  cafes  of 
dropfy,  out  of  which  23  were  cured  by  taking 
the  extradt  prepared  from  the  expreflcd  juice, 
in  dofes  from  1 8  grains  to  3  drams  in  24  hours. 
It  commonly  proves  laxative,  promotes  urine, 
and  gentle  fweatsi,  and  removes  the  thirft.  It 
muft  be  prepared  when  the  plant  is  in  flower. 

Leontodoi^  taraxacum.   Dandelion.  Pifs^ 
a-bed.  .  P.  April. — Sept. 

It  is  ibmetimes  eaten  in  iallads.  It  is  diu- 
retic, and  on  account  of  this  property,  has  ac-^ 
quired  one  of  the  names' by  which  it  is  vulgarly 
diftinguifhed. — ^When  a  fwarm  of  locufts  had 
deftroyed  the  harveft  in  the  ifland  of,  Minorca, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  fubfifled  lipon  this 
plant.  In  the  late  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  (Drink- 
waters  hijiory  of  if,  page  Si  J)  dandelion, 
thiftles,  and  wild  leekS,  $cc.  were  for  fome 
time  the  daily  nouriflunent  of  numbers. — The 
expreflcd  juice  has  been  given,  to  the  quantity 
of  4  ounces,  3  or  4  times  a  day  -,  and  Boerhaave 

had 
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had  a  gfeat  opinion  of  this  and  other  ladtcfcent 
plants  in  vifceral  obftrudtions. — Goats,  eat  it. 
Swine  devour  it  greedily*  Sheep  and  cows  are 
not  fond  of  it.  Horfes  refufe  it*  Small  birds 
are  fond  of  the  feeds. 

Leontodon  hifpidkm.      Rough  Hedypnois. 

Meadows  and  paftures.  P.  June. 

HiERACiuM  pilofella.  Creeping  Moufe^ 
EarorMoufe-earedHawkweed.    P*May.  Sept. 

S.  Normanton;  Derby;  Mackworth. 

Goats  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not  fond  of  it. 
Horfes  and  cows  refufe  it. 

HiERACiUM  dubium.  Creeping  Hawk- 
weed.    Coxbench wood.  Dr.Jbhnfon.  P.July. 

Sheep  eat  it. 

HiERACiUM  murorum.  Wall HawkweeJ. 
Golden  Lungwort.     Pinxton.  Derby.  P.July. 

HiERACiUM  fabaudum .  Shrubby  Hawk- 
weed.     Brampton.  P.  July.  Aug. 

Horfes,  cows,  goatSj^  fheep,  and  fwine  eat  it. 

Crepis  teSlorum.  Tellow  hedypnois^^  or 
DeviPs-bit.     Pinxton.  A.  June.r-Sept. 

Cows,  goats,  fheep,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Horfes 
are  not  fond  of  it. 

L  A  Fs  A  N  A  communis.  •  Common  Nipplewort. 

Pinxton.  June. 

E  e  CicHo- 
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CiCHORiuM  intybus.  Wild  Succory^  or* 
Cichory.     Clown.  B.  July.  Aug. 

The  leaves,  when  blanched,  are  eaten  early 
in  the  fpring  in  fallads.  They  lofe  their  bit- 
tcrnefs  by  cultivation. — Sheep,  goats,  andfwine 
eat  it.     Cows  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

Arctium  lappa.      Burdock.    C lot t -bur. 

Frequent.  B.  July.  ^ 

A  decodion  of  the  roots  is  efteemed  by  fome 
very  fenfible  phyficians,  as  equal,  if  not  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  farfaparilla. — Cows  and  goats 
eat  it.  Sheep  and  horfes  refufe  it.  Swine  are 
not  fond  of  it. 

*"  <• 

Serratula  tinSioria.  Common  Saw-wort. 

Woods  and  paftures.  P.  July. 

This  is  very  much  ufed  by  the  dyers  to  give 
a  yellow,  but  is  inferior  to  the  Yellow-weed. 
Its  ufe,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  coarfer 
woollen  cloths. — Goats  eat  it.  Horfes  are  not 
fond  of  it.     Sheep,  fwine,  and  cows  refufe  it. 

Carduus  lanceolatus.     Spear  %hijik. 

On  rubbifli  and  road  fides.  B.  Auguft. 

.The  flowers,    like  thofe  of  the  artichoke^ 

have  the  property  of  curdling  milk. — Sheep 

and  fwine  refufe  it ;  neither  horfes,  cows,  or 

goats  are  fond  of  it.  .  • 

Car. 
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CARbtrus  nutans.  Mujk  thiftle.  P.  July. 
CAKjyjJVScrifpiis.  Curled  Thijile.  A.July. 
C  A  R  D  u  u  S  paJuJlris.  Marjh  Thijile.  P .  Aug. 
Not  unfrequent. — Swine  eat  the  laft.  Horfes 
are  very  fond  of  it.     Cows  refufe  it* 

Car  LIN  A  vulgaris.     Wild  Carline  Thijile. 
Middleton  dale. — Goats  eat  it*  -  Cows  refufe  it. 

BiDENS  tripartita.     Water  Hemp.  Hemp 
Agrimony.     Not  uncommon.  A.  July. 

It  dyes  a  tolerably  good  ycllow.r— Cows  and 
fheep  eat  it.    Horfes,  fwine,  and  goats  refufe  it. 

B I D  E  N  s  cernua.     Nodding  Double-tooth. 
'  Pinxton.    Brook  at  Little  Eaton.— Goats 
eat  it^     Horfes  refufe  it* 

EupATORiuM  catmabinum.     Hemp  Agri- 
mony.    Matlock,  Duffield.  P.  July. 
Goats  eat  it  5  but  other  animals"  refufe  it. 


Order  //. 

POLXGAMIA    SUPERFLUA. 
SUPERFLUOUS   POIJSfTALS. 

Tanacetum  vulgare.     Common  Tanjy. 
Pinxton ;   Horfley  caftle ;  Mackworth ;  on 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  and  the  neighbour- 
E  e  2  ing 
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ing  meadows  for  many  miles  above  and  below 
Derby.  P.  July. 

This  is  a  warm  deobftruent  bitter.  The  juice 
of  the  tender  leaves  are  fometimes  ufed  to  give 
a  flavour  to  puddings.  If  a  dead  animal  fub- 
llance  is  rubbed  with  this  plant,  the  fleih  fly 
will  not  attack  it.     The  Finlanders  obtain  a 

green  dye  from  it, Cows  and  fheep  cat  it. 

Horfes,  goats,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Artemisia  abjmthium.     Wormwood. 

Dethick,  Mackworth,  Mickleover,  Alyaf- 
ton,  and  Horfley  caftle.  P.  Aug. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  arc  very  bitter;  the 
roots  are  warm  and  aromatic.  A  confiderable 
quantity  of  cflTential  oil  rifes  from  it  in  difVil- 
lation.  This  oil  is  ufed  both  externally  and 
internally  to  defl:roy  worms. — The  leaves,  put 
into  four  beer  foon  defl:roy  the  acefcency. — 
They  refift  putrcfadtion,  and  are  therefore  a 
principal  ingredient  in  antifeptic  fomentations. 
An  infufion  of  them  is  a  good  flomachic,  and 
with  the  addition  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  a  pow- 
erful diuretic  in  fome  dropfical  cafes.— rin  the 
Amcen.  Acad.  vol.  n.  p.  i6o,  Linnaeus  men- 
tions two  cafes,  wherein  an  eflence  prepared 
from  this  plant,  and  taken  for  a  confiderable 
time,  prevented  the  formation  of  ftones  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder  5  Ac  patients  forbearing  the 

ufe 
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ufe  ot  wine  and  acids.  It  will,  like  all  other 
bitters,  weaken  the  adion  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  biit  in  thefe  inilances  no  fuch  effeft  took 
pkce.  Dr.  Withering.— Hories  and  goats  are 
not  fond  of  it.  Cows  and  fwine  refiife  it. 
Turkey^  are  fond  of  it. — The  plant  fteeped  in 
boiling  water,  and  repeatedly  applied  to  a  briiife, 
will  remove  the  pain  in  a  fhort  time,  and  pre- 
vent the  fweUing  and  difcoloratipn  of  the  part. 
Dr.  Stoker. 

Artemisia -yz^^^m.  Mugwort.  P.Aug. 

Not  uncommon  on  road  fides. — ^The  Chinefe 
make  ufe  of  it  in  healing  wounds,  applying  the 
frefli  plant  bruifed.  OJbeck  i.  p.  394. — A  de- 
cOiSUon  of  it  is  taken  by  the  common  people 
to  cure  the  ague. — A  dram  of  the  leaves  pow- 
dered wa«  given,  four  times  a  ^y,  by  Dr. 
Home,  to  a  woman  who  had  been  afFe<fted 
with  hyfteric  |its  for  many  years.  The  fits 
ceafed  in  a  few  days.  In  this  patient  affafcetida 
and  ^ther  had  been  given  to  no  purpofe. 

Sheep  and  fwine  refiife  it.  Neither  hories, 
cows,  or  goats  are  fond  of  it. 

GsATHALivMgermanicum.  Common  Cud^ 
weed.     Chafeweed*  July- 

Roads  about  Coxbench.      Betwixt  Derby 
and  Ofmaftoa. — It  is  given  to  cattle,  which 
Ee  3  have 
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have  the  bloody  flux,  and  has  been  tried  with 
fuccefs  in  fimilar  complaints  of  the  human  body. " 

Gnaphalium  uliginofum.  Black^headed 
Cudweed.     Derby;  Alleftry,  A  July, 

Cows  and  goats  refufe  it. 

Gnaphalium  gallicum.  Grafs- leaved 
Cudweed.     Heaths.  Mr.  Woodward. 

Tuss  I  hAQofarfara,  Common  Colt's-fo&t. 
.Frequent.  P.  March.  April. 

The  leaves  are  the  principal  ingredient  in 
the  Britifh  herb  tobacco.  They  were  formerly 
much  ufed  in  coughs  and  confumptive  com- 
plaints ;  and  perhaps  not  without  reafon,  for 
Dr,  CuUen  has  found  them  to  do  confiderable 
fervice  in  fcrophulous  cafes ;  he  gives  a  de- 
codtion  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  finds  it  fucceed 
where  fea- water  has  failed.  Cullens  Mat,  Med. 
f.  458.-^ — And  Fuller  relates  a  cafe  of  a  girl, 
with  twelve  fcrophulous  fores^  who  was  cured 
by  drinking  daily  as  much  as  fhe  could,  for 
above  four  months,  of  a  decoction  of  the  leaves, 
iftade  fo  ftrong,  as  to  be  fweetifh  and  glutinous. 
Med.  Gymn.  p.  91. — Goats  and  fheep  eat  it. 
Cows  are  fond  of  it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Tv ss I L AGO  petqjStes.  Butterbur.  Fejii-- 
knt-wort.  P.  March-  April. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  at  Matlock, 
Duffield,  and  Derby.  r—Its  leaves  are  the  largeft 
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►  of  any  of  our  native  plants,  Horfes,  cows, 
goats,  and  flieep  eat  it. — The  roots  abound 
with  a  refinous^  matter.  They  have  a  ftrong 
fmell  and  a  bitterifh  acrid  tafte. 

Senecio  vulgaris.     GroundfeL     Simfon. 

Frequent.  A.  April. — Sept. 

A  ftrong  infufion  of  the  plant  vomits, — The 
bruifed  leaves  are  a  good  application  to  boils. 
« — Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  Goats  and  fwine 
eat  it.     Horfes  and  fheep  refufe  it, 

SKNECiojaco6t:ea.  Ragwort.  St.  Jameses 
Wort.     Pinxton;  AUeftry;  Derby.     P.July. 

If  woollen  cloth  is  boiled  in  alum- water,  and 
then  in  a  decoftion  of  the  flowers,  it  takes  a 
beautiful  deep  yellow. 

Senecio  erucif alius.     Hoary  GroundfeL 

Hedges  at  Derby ;  AUeftry.     P.  July.  Aug. 

Senecio  aquaticus.  Water  Ground/el^  or 
Ragwort..    Derby;  Pinxton;         '    P.Aug. 

Sol  I  d  a  go  virgaurea.  Golden  rod.    P.  Aug. 

Dethick ;  Dale  Abbey. 
-  This  plant  is  diuretic,  and  in  the  north  of 
England  is  much  efteemed  for  giving  relief  to 
thofe,  who  are  afflidled  with  the  ftone  or  gra- 
vel. An  inftance  of  its  powerful  efficacy  in 
thefe  complaints  is  mentioned  in  the  gentle- 
mans  magazine f  Feb.  ijSSyJ>age  103.  A  boy 
E  e  4  at 
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at  ShottcHi,  in  the  county  of  Durhani,  for  two 
or  three  years  had  been  frequ^itly  troubled 
with  a  fuppreflioii  of  urine,  accompanied  with 
fymptoms  of  the  gravel  and  ftone.  For  ibmie 
months  he  took,  occafionally,  the  decodtion  or 
the  tea  of  golden  rod.  At  length  he  began  to 
difcharge  a  great  quantity  of  gravely  with  many 
ftones  along  with  it.  For  feme  time  theftones 
cncreafed  in  fize  and  quantity.  He  parted  with 
more  than  60^  fome  of  which  weighed  li  ounce. 
To  the  medicine  above  mentioned  is  generally 
attributed  this  extraordinary  confequence.  We 
cannot  therefore  wonder,  that  golden  rod  fhould 
be  a  plant,  very  much  valued  and  cultivated  in 
the  north,  when  it  is  capable  of  producing  fp 
important  and  falutary  an  effeft, 

Horfes,  cows,  fheep,  goats  and  fwine  eat  it. 

Inula  dyfenterica-  Middle  Elecampane^  or 
Flea-bane.     Derby ;  Pinxton.    P.  July.  Aug. 

The  Ruffian  foldiers  in  the  Perfian  expedi- 
tion under  General  Keit,  were  much  troubled 
with  the  bloody  flux,  which  was  cured  by  the 
ufe  of  this  plant. — Cows  are  iiot  fond  of  it. 
Goats  and  fheep  refiife  it. 

Bellis  perennis.   Common  Dai/y.  F.May. 
Not  uncommon  in  meadows  and  pafturcs.— ^ 
Horfes,  flieep,  and  cows  refufe  it,    Linn. 

Chry^ 
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Chrysanthemum /w«f«/^<«i«;».  Ox-eye^ 
or  greater  Daijy.  May, 

Deirby;  Little  Eaton  j  Middleton  dale. 

Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  cat  it.  Cows  and 
-fwine  refufe  it. 

CHRYSANTHKMUMT^Jf^/^W.      Tellow  Ox- 

eye.     C$rn  Marigold.  A.  June. — Oft. 

S.  Nornianton.    Allcftry. 

Cut,  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  dried,  it  is 
^ten  by  horfes. 

Chrysanthemum  inodorum^  Chamomile 
G$ldins.     Road  fides,  Derby,  A.  July, 

Ma  t  r  I  car  I  a  fartbenium.  Common  Fe-^ 
veifew.  P.  June. 

Middleton  dale;  Maekworth;  Derby.— The 
whole  plant  has  a  ftropg  finell,  and  a^bitter 
tafte;  and  yields  an  efTential  oU  by  diitillation. ' 

Matricaria  chamomilla^  Corn  Fever- 
few.    Brampton,  A.  May. — Aug. 

Its  properties  refemble  thofe  of  th»  fweet- 
fcented  camomile.     The  Finlanders  ufe  an  in- 

fufion  of  it  in  confumptivc  cafes. Cows, 

goats,  and  {heep  eat  it,     Horfes  are  not  fond 
pf  it.     Svi^ine  refufe  it. 

Ma  tricaria  fauveoUns.  Sweet-fcented 
Feverfew.     Pinxton.  A.  June. — Aijg. 

Goats,  fheep,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Swine  re- 
fufe it, 

An- 
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A  N  T  H  E  M I  s  arvenfis.  Corn  Chamomile.  June, 

In  high  roads  not  uncommon.  Dr.  Johnfon. 

An  THEM  IS  cotula.  Stinking  Chamomile  y  or 
May-weed.  A.  May. — Aug. 

DeAy.  Pinxton.  Holbrooke  field. 

Toads  are  faid  to  be  fond  of  this  plant.  It 
is  very  ungrateful  and  difpleafing^  to  bees. 
Goats  and  (heep  are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfes, 
cows,  and  fwine  refufe  it. — It  frequently  blif- 
ters  the  fkin  of  reapers,  and  of  children,  who 
happen  to  gather  it.  The  heads  rubbed  be- 
tween the  fingers,  finell  intolerably  difagreeable. 

Achillea  ptarmica.  Sneezewort.  Goofe- 
tongue.  Bajiard  Pellitory.  P.  July.  Aug. 

In  a  moift  clofe  by  Radbourn  Common, 
Between  Duffield  and  Coxbench. 

Achillea  millefolium.     Tarrow.  Milfoil. 

Frequent.  -  *  A.  June. — ^Aug, 

Sheep  and  fwine  eat  it.  Horfes,  cows,  and 
goats  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Order  III. 

POLYGAMIA    FRUSTANEA; 

BARREN   FLORETS. 

Centaurea  nigra.  Knapweed.  Hard^ 
irons.  'P.  July, 

Common  in  meadows  and  paftures. 

•      Gen- 
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•    C'Ef!iTAX5K'EAcyanus.  Blue -bottles.  Batche-- 
hr's  Button.  A.  July. 

Corn  fields.   Ofmafton.  Breadfall.  Spondon. 

Mr:  Boyle  fays,  the  juice  of  the  central 
florets,  with  *he  addition  of  a  very  fmall  quan- 
tity of  alum,  makes  a  lafting  tranfparent  blue 
not  inferior  to  ultramarine.  Gent.  Mag.  1748. 

Cows,  goatsy  and  flieep  eat  it^.  Horfes  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

Cz\iiTA\5i^'£Afcabiofa.   Greater  Knapweed. 

Pleafly.  P.  July. 

Horfes,- flieep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Cows 
refufe  it," 

'Centaurea  jacea.      Black  Centaury^  or 
Kndpnjoeed.     Pinxton.  Mr,  Coke. 

•  Order  VL 

MOJ\fOGAMU;   FLOWERS  SIMPLE. 

Jasioue  montana.  Mountain,  or  SbeefCs 
'Scabious.     Pleafly.  Wingerworth.   Derby. 

Viola  odor  at  a.     Sweet -Jcented  Violet. 
Frequent  in  hedges.  P.  March.  April, 

'  A  iyrup,  obtained  from  the  flowers,  has 
been  much  eniployed  by  cheniiflis  to  deted: 
acids  and  alkalis,  the  former  changing  it  to  a 
red  colour,  and  the  latter  to  a  green.  Pro- 
feflbf  Bergman  has  expreflcd  his  doubts  con- 
cerning 
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ccrning  the  accuracy  of  this  teft.  But  M/ 
Morvcau  and  other  chemifts  think  them  not 
fufficiently  wcU  founded. 

Viola  canwa.  Dogs  Violet.  P.Apr, — ^June* 

Cows,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eiat  it.  Horfes 
refufe  it. — 30  or  40  grains  of  the  root  in  pow- 
der aft  as  an  emetic— Both  of  thefe  fpccies 
have  fomctimes  white  bloflbms. 

Viola  tricolor.  Fanfies.  TChree faces  under 
a  hood.  A.  May. — Sept, 

Not  uncommon  in  the  Peak. — Dr.  Straqk 
fays,  that  it  infallibly  cures  the  fcabby  com- 
plaints in  young  children,  called  crufla  ladtea. 
He  boils  a  handful  of  the  frefh>.  or  half  a  dram 
of  the  dried  leaves  in  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
gives  this  milk  morning  and  evening  for  fbmc 
weeks.  M^d.  Journ.  -y.  ii.  ^.  188. 

Viola Jutea.  TellowPanJies.  P.Apr. — Sept. 

Lea ;  Wirkfworth ;  Dovedale ;  Chapel  le 
frith  i  Tidefwell  moorj  Chatfworth. 


Clafs  XX. 
GYNANDRIA  DIAXDRIA. 

CHIVES  on  the  POINT ALS.  //.  CHIVES. 

Orchis  majcula.  Male  FooUfiones.     May. 
Not  uncommon.     Crichj  Rough  Hcanori 

Horlky., 
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Horfley. — Mr.  Moult,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Per- 
cival,  inferted  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  59. 
p.  I.  defcribes  his  method  of  making  fakp. 
froih  this  plant.  The  beft  time  for  gathering 
the  roots,  he  obferves,  is  when  the  feed  is 
formed^  and  the  ftalk  going  to  fall ;  for  then 
the  new  bulb,  of  which  falep  is  made,  is  ar- 
rived at  its  full  fize.  The  new  roots  being 
feparated  from  the  ftalk,-  are  to  be  wajfhed  in 
water,  and  the  outer  thin  fkin  taken  off.  They 
are  then  to  be  fet  in  a  tin  plate  in  an  oven 
heated  to  the  degree  of  a  bread  oven.  In  6,  8, 
or  10  minutes,  they  will  have  acquired  a  tran- 
fparency  like  horn,  without  being  diminiflied 
in  fize.  They  are  then  to  be  removed  into 
another  room  to  dry  and  harden,  which  will 
be  done  in  a  few  days  j  or  they  may  be  finiftied 
in  a  very  flow  heat  in  a  few  hours. — Salep  thus 
prepared,  may  be  fol4  for  lefs  than  a  fhilling  a 
pound,  and  affords  a  mild  nutriment,  which, 
in  times  of  fcarcity,  in  cafes  of  dyfentery  and 
ftrangury,  and  on  fhlp-board,  may  be  ex-. 
tremely  ufeful.  See  FercivaVs  ejfays,  part  ii. 
p.  37.-^Mr.  Moult  made  his  experiments  up- 
on the  roots  of  this  fpecies  only*  The  follow- 
ing fpecies  is  doubtlefs  equally  proper  for  the 
purpofe,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  every 
fpecies  of  orchis  may  be  ufed  indifcriminatcly. 

Salep 
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Salep  has  been  hitherto  imported  from  Turkey 
at  a  confidcrable  price ;  let  us  hope  we  fliall  not  be 
fiipplied  from  foreign  markets  with  an  article, 
which  our  own  country  fumifhes  in  almoft  any 
quantity.  If  ever  plantations  of  it  are  made, 
the  plants  muft  be  propagated  by  roots  j  for 
the  feeds  feldom  come  to  perfeftion.  Dr. 
Percival  fays,  that  he  got  fome  feeds  to  all  ap- 
pearance perfedl,  but  yet  they  would  not  ve- 
getate. 

Orchis  morio.  Female  or  Meadow  Orchis. 
'    Meadows  and  paftures,  Crich.        P.  May. 

Orchid  pyramidalis.  Pyramidal,  or  late- 
Jlowering  Orchis.  P.  June. — ^July. 

Newton  wood.  Mr.  Coke. 

Orchis  ujiulata.     Dwarf  Orchis. 

Alfreton ;  S.  Normanton.     P.  May. — ^June. 

Orchis  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  or  Male- 
banded  Orchis.  P.  May. — June. 

Pleafley.  Mr.  Coke. — Cows  eat  it.  Horfes 
refufe  it. 

Orchis  macula  fa.  Spotted  or  Female- 
banded  Orchis.  P.June. 

Pleafley.  Duffield. — Sheep  eat  it.  Goats 
and  horfes  refufe  it.    Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Orchis  conopfea.  Red-handed  or  Sweet 
Orchis.     Pleafley.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  June; 

Goats  and  cows  eat  it.     Horfes  refufe  it. 


Sa- 
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Satyrium  hircinum.  Lizard  Satyrioriy 
or  Lizard  Flower.  P.  June* — July. 

Crich.  Mr.  Coke- 

O7HRYS  ovata.  Common  Ophrys^or^way^ 
blade.  P.  May. — ^June. 

Newton  wood;  and  near  Mr.  Eames's, 
Mackworth. 

Op H  R  Y s  apifera.    Bee  Orchis.   Bee  Flower. 

P.July. 

Matlock.  Mr;  Coke.  In  a  field  oppofite 
to  the  old  Bath.  Pilkington. 

OpHRYS  cordata.  Leqft  Ophrys^  or  Tway-- 
blade.  P.  June. — ^July. 

On  the  high  moor  between  Chatfworth  and 
Sheffield.    Dr.  Smith. 

Serapias  latifolia.  Common  Marjb  Helle- 
borine.     Bajlard  Hellebore.  P.  July, 

,  Newton  wood;  Mr,  Coke.  Matlock,  Mr. 
Woodward,  Pilkington. 

Serapias  longifolia.     White Helleborine. 

Newton  wood.  Mr.'  Coke.  P.  Aug. 

This  is  the  ferapias  grandiflora  of  Dr. 
Withering. 


Clafs 
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Clafs  XXI. 
MONOECIA  MOXAXDRIA. 

CHIVES  and  POINTALS  SEPARATE.  7.  CHIFE. 

Arum  maculafum,  Wake-Rohin.  Cuckow 
Tint.     Lords  and  Ladies.       P,  April.— May. 

Common  m  hedges. 

The  root  dried  and  powdered  is  ufed  by  the 
French  to  wafh  their  fkin  with,  and  is  fold  at 
a  high  price,  under  the  name  of  Cyprcfs  pow- 
der. It  is  undoubtcdJy  a  good  and  innocent 
eofmctic.     Dr.  Withering. 

QkK^y^vulpina.  Great  Sedge.  P.May.  June. 
Common  on  banks  of  rivers ;   Makeney. — 
Horfes  and  goats  eat  it.     Swine  refufe  it. 
Carex  remota.    Remote  Sedge.     Comnwu. 
Carcx  canefcens.     Grey  Sedge. 
Chee-torr.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  June. 

C\VL^ii  Jlava.     Tellow  Seg. 
In  marflies  about  Duffield.  P.  June. 

Carex  panicea.     Pink  Seg. 
Breadfall.  Mr.  Hadley.  P.  June. 

CkKExJyhatica.     IFood  Seg.  P.  May. 

Common  in  marfliy  woods. 
Cahex  riparia.     Common.  P.  April. 

Carex  paniculatq   Panicled  Seg.    P.  June. 

Order 
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Order  IF. 
TJETRANDRIA.     IK  CHIVES. 

BErvLAalia.  Common  Birch  tree.  TiMay* 

Very  common  in  the  woods  of  the  Peak*-^ 
The  twigs  are  very  much  ufed  for  making  be- 
foms.  The  wood  is  firm,  tough,  and  whiter 
By  boring  it  in  the  fpring  a  fWeet  liquor  may 
be  obtained,  which  with  the  addition  of  fugar 
makes  a  pleafant  wine. 

B^TTJisA  alnus.  AMer.  Ouler.    T.March. 

Frequent  in  moift  places. — ^The  wood  en- 
dures a  long  time  under  water,  and  therefore 
is  ufed  for  pipes.  Wooden  cl6gs>  and  fhoe- 
heels  are  alfo  ipade  of  it. — Horfes,  cows, 
goats,  and  fheep  eat  it.     Swine  refufe  it* 

Urtica  urens.  Lejfer  Nettle.  July.  Sep. 
Cows,  horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine  refufe  it, 

Urtica  dioica.  Common  Nettle.    P.  July. 

Ditch  banks,  and  amongft  rubbifh. 

The  flings  are  very  curious  microfcopic  ob- 
jedts.  They  confifl  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
pointed,  tapering,  hollow  fubflance,  with  a 
perforation  at  the  point,  and  a  bag  at  the  bafe. 
Wheil  the  fling  is  prefled  upon,  it  readily 
pundhires  the  fkin,  and  the  fame  prefTure  forces 
up  an  acrimonious  fluid  from  the  bag,  which 
Ff  in^ 
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inftantly  fquirts  into  the  wound,  and  produces 
an  efFed  which. moft  perfons  have  experienced. 
-—A  leaf  put  upon  the  tongue,  and  then  preflcd 
againft  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  is  pretty  effica- 
cious in  flopping  a  bleeding  at  the  nofc, — Pa- 
ralytic limbs  have  been  recovered  by  ftinging 
them  with  nettles.— AfTes  are  fond  of  the  leaves, 
and  cows  eat  them  in  hay ;  but  horfes,  fheep, 
goats,  and  fwine  refuie  them. 

Order  VIII. 
POLYANDRIA.     MANY  CHIVES. 

PoTEJiiuM  Sanguijbrba.  Common  Burnet. 
Frequent  in  meadows  and  paftures.  P.  July^ 
The  leaves  and  feeds  are  mildly  aftnngent, 

and  have  been  ufcd  in  dyfenteries  and  hsmonv 

hages.  Lewis. 

QuERcus  Roiur.  Common  Oak.  T.  April, 
The  fiaeft  and  largeft  trees,  which  I  have 
feen  in  Derbyfliire,  grow  in  Hardwick  and 
Kedleilon  parks.  In  the  latter  there  are  ieveral 
remarkable  for  their  fize  and  beauty.  One  of 
them  in  particular  is  efteemed  the  moft  perfeA 
oak  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  about  80  feet  in  height  of  good 
timber.  Mr.  Haywood  of Duffield,  aconfi- 
derable  dealer  in  timber,  by  whom  I  iiave  been 

fa- 
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favoured  with  this  calculation,  divides  the  tree 
into  two  lengths.  The  firft  he  fuppofes  to  be 
45  feet  by  51  inches  fquare,  and  to  contain 
812  cubic  feet.  The  fecond  length  he  efti- 
mates  35  feet  by  29  inches  fquare,  and  to  con- 
tain 204  cubic  feet.  The  whole  tree,  exclu- 
five  of  the  branches,  therefore  amounts  to 
251  tons  of  timber  meafure,  or  33  tons,  26 
feet  neat.-— There  are  other  oaks  in  England, 
which  exceed  this  in  circumference  near  the 
ground,  and  which  perhaps  contain  the  fame 
quantity  of  timber,  but  I  beUeve  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  which  rife  to  equal  height  with 
fo  much  regularity.  Its  beauty  has  however 
been  in  a  finall  degree  injured  by  the  wind, 
which  has  broken  off  one  or  two  of  its  largeft 
branches. — Mr.  Haywood  values  this  tree,  if 
found,  at  lool.  and  without  afccrtaining' this 
point,  he  thinks  it  worth  Sol. 

Oak  faw-duft  is  the  principal  indigenous 
vegetable  ufed  in  dying  fiiftian.  All  the  va* 
rieties  of  drabs,  and  different  fhades  of  brown, 
are  made  with  oak  faw-duft,  varioufly  managed 
and  compounded.— An  infufion  of  the  bark^ 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  copperas,  is  ufed  by 
the  comnfion  people  to  dye  woollen  of  a  pur- 
plifh  blue :  the  colour,  though  not  very  bright, 
is  durable.  The  bark,  on  account  of  its  af- 
tringent  property,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  me- 
F  f  2  dicine 
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dicinc  with  very  good  efFc£k. — Horfes,  cows, 
flieep,  and  goats  eat  the  leaves.  Swine  and 
deer  fatten  on  the  acorns.  Turkies  and  ducks 
cat  them. 

Fagvs  cajlanea.    ChefnUt  Tree.     T.  May. 

Woods  and  hedges,  but  not  very  common. 

The  nuts  are  pleafant  to  eat,  when  roafted- 
They  are  ufed  for  whitening  linen  cloth,  and 
for  making  ftarch.  The  wood  is  applicable 
to  nearly  the  fame  purpofes  with  oak, 

F  A  G  u  sfyhatica.    Beech  Tree.   T .  March . 

It  is  very  beautiful  when  ftanding  fingle  in 
parks  or  ornamental  grounds*  The  nuts,  when 
eaten,  occafion  giddinefs  and  head-ach;  but 
dried  may  be  made  into  wholefome  bread. 

CoRYLUs  avellana*  Common  Hazle^Nut 
tree.  T.  March,  April. 

Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges. 

Painters  and  engravers  make  ufe  of  charcoal 
prepared  from  the  wood. — An  exprefled  oil  is 
procured  from  the  nuts  for  the  ufe  of  painters. 

Goats  and  horfes  eat  the  leaves,  fheep  and 
fwine  refufc  them. 


Clafs 
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Clafs  XXII. 

diob;gia  diaxdria. 

CHlVES  and  POINTALS  DISTINCT.  //.  CHIVES. 

Sal  lie  alba.  Common  Willow.  T.  April, 
The  bark  of  this  tree  has  been  found  a  very 
ufeful  medicine  in  agues.  Many  perfons  hav« 
been  cured  by  taking  a  dram  of  the  powdered 
bark  every  4  hours  during  the  intermiflion.  In 
a  few  obftingte  cafes  it  was  found  neceflary  to 
mix  a  fifth  part  of  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark 
fhould  be  gathere4  wheij  it  is  full  of  fap,  and 
dried  by  a  gientle  heat,      t^bil.  T'rflnf.  v.  liii. 

A  195- 

Order  III. 
,      TRIAJVDRIA.     III.  CHIVES. 

Empetr UM  nigrum.  Black-^berried Heath, 
Cro%v  Berries.     On  the  moors.  S.  April. 

The  berries  are  ripe  in  Auguft  and  Septem- 
ber, and  are  eaten  by  groufe. — Goats  are  not 
fond  of  the  plant.  Cows,  iheep  and  horfcs 
refufe  it. 


F  f  1  Order 
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Order  IV. 
TETRAXDRIA.     IV.  CHIVES. 

ViscuM  album. ,  White  Miffeltoe.  S.May. 

Pinxton,  Allcftry,  Wcft-Hallam. 

Sheep  eat  it  very  greedily,  and  it  is  frequently 
cut  off  the  trees  for  them  in  hard  weather.  It 
is  faid  to  preferve  them  from  the  rot.  Mr. 
Hollefestr. — If  the  berries,  when  fully  ripe,  be 
rubbed  on  the  fmopth  bark  of  almoft  any  tree, 
they  will  adhere  clofely  and  produce  plants  the 

following  winter. Miffeltoe  was  formerly 

in  great  repute  as  a  remedy  for  convulfive  and 
other  complaints ;  but  it  is  now  very  much 
difregarded,  its  medicinal  powers  being  fmall, 
and  its  operation  uncertain. 

Myrica  gale.     Sweet  Willow.       T.  May. 

Common  about  Wingerworth.  Mr.  J. 
Martin.  . 

Horfes  and  goats  eat  it.      Sheep  and  cows 

refiife  it. Gadiered  in  the  autumn  it  dyes 

wool  yellow.  Linn. — The  Welfh  make  ufe 
of  it  for  the  fame  pin^pofe.  They  alfo  lay 
branches  of  it  upon  and  under  their  beds  to 
keep  off  the  fleas  and  moths,  and  give  it  as  a 
vermifuge  in  powder  and  infufion,  and  apply 
it  alfo  externally  to  the  abdomen.  Penn^^ 
Wales.  V.  n.  p.  ijj. 

Order 
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Order  V. 
PENTAJSfDRlA.     V.  CHIVES. 

HuMULUS  lupulus.     Hops.  V,  June* 

In  hedges.     Pinxtonj  Duffield. 

The  young  flioots  are  often  eaten  early  in  the  ' 
fpring  as  afparagus,  and  are  fold   under  the 
name  of  hop- tops. — Strong  cloth  is  made  in  - 
Sweden  from  the  ftalks.    For  this  purpofe  they 
muft  be  gathered  in'  autumn,  foaked  in  water 
all  winter;  and  in  March,  after  being  dried  in 

a  ftove,  they  are  dreffed  like  flax. Horfes, 

cows,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it. 

Order   VL 
HEXANDRIA.     VI.  CHIVES. 

T A  M  u s  communis.  Brack  Briony.    P.  June. 

In  hedges.  .  Derby;  S.  Normanton. 

The  young  (hoots  are  faid  to  be  good  eating 
when  drefled  like  afparagus. — ^The  root  is  acrid 
and  ftimulating.— Horfes  will  not  eat  this  plant. 

Order  VIII. 
QCr ANDRIA.   ^Vm.  CHIVES. 

PoPULUs  tremula.   AJp.  AJpen.  T.  April. 
S.  Normanton;  Markeaton;  Derby. 
As  its  roots  fpread  near  the  furface,  it  im- 
poveriihes  the  land,  and  prevents  the  grafs  from 

F  f  4  grow- 
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growing  near  it. — The  wood  is  extremely  light, 
white,  fmopth,  woolly,  foft,  and  durable  in 
the  air — Sheep  and  goats  eat  the  plant.  Horfes 
^d  fwine  lefufe  it. 

ENNEANDRIA.  IX.  CHIVES. 
Me rcurialis perennis.  Dogs  Mercury^ 
Pinxton;  Goxbench;  Mackworth.  P.  M?iy. 
It  is  noxious  to  flicep,  and  deleterious  to  man . 
Sheep  and  g[oats  it.  Cows  and  Horfe  re- 
fufeit. 

Order  XIIL 
MONADELPHIA.     THREADS  UNITED. 

Taxps  bag  cat  a.     Yew  Tree.  T.  April. 

It  grows,  in  acccffible  fituations,  on  the 
rocks  at  Matlock  and  Doyedale,  and  in  a  feat- 
tered  manner  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  The 
largeft  I  have  feen  growing  wild  are  fitua^ed  on 
JSmalley  Common. — The  wood  is  hard,  fmootti, 
and  beautifully  veined  with  red. — The  frefh 
leaves  are  fatal  to  the  human  fpecies ;  but  the 
berries  may  be  eaten  without  injury. — Horfes 
and  cows  have  been  killed  by  eating  it.  The 
bark  is  faid  to  be  equally  noxious  to  fheep. 


Order 
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Order  XIV. 
SrNGEXESlA.     TIPS  UNITED. 

Bkyonia  ^//Wr^.     Bryony.     Wild  Vine. 
.    Frequent  in  hedges.     Derby;  S,  Nonpan^ 
toa.  P-  May.  June. 

The  root  is  purgative  and  acrid;  a  dram  of 
it  in  fubftance,  or  half  an  ounce  of  it  infufed 
in  wine  is  a  full  dofe.  .  A  cold  infufion  of  the 
rpot  in  water  js  ufed  externally  in  fciatic  pains. 
A  cataplafm  of  it  4s  a  moft  powerful  difcutient. 
— A  deco<aion  made  with  a  pound  of  the  frefh 
root  is  the  bcft  purge  for  horned  cattle, — The 
degree  of  its  adlivity  in  different  ft^tes  and  forms 
being  very  yariable,  and  lefs  afcertained  than  that 
of  other  cathartics  in  general  ufe,  is  one  rea- 
fon  vfhy  it  is  rarely  employed :  but  Dr,  Wither- 
ing thinks  it  deferving  of  more  attention  than 
has  been  hitherto  beftowed  upon  it. — Goats  eat 
it.     Horfes,  cows,  iheep  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

HoLCUS  mollis.     Creeping  Soft-grafs. 

South  Normanton.       ,  P.  Aug. 

Clajs  XXI  11. 

FOLYGAMIA  MOXOECIA. 
VARIOUS  DISPOSITIONS. 

Val  ANT  I A  cruciata.  Common  Crofs^wort. 
jPinxton.  P.  April 

Pare- 
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P AK I ET  AP.  I A  officinalis.  Pellitory  of  the 
walL  Frequent  on  walls.  Mackworth  church  -, 
Swarfcftone-bridgc.  P,  May.— Sept. 

This  plant  was  formerly  in  repute  as  a  medi- 
cine, but  it  does  not  feem  to  poffefet  any  re- 
markable qualities.  It  is  faid  to  contain  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  nitre. 

Atriplex  hajiata.  Fat-ben.  '  Lamb's 
garters.   Common  on  rubbifh.     A.  Auguft. 

Cows,  goats,  fheep  and  fwine  eat  it,  but  d© 
not  feem  very  fond  of  it. 

Atriplex patula.  Spear  Orache.  Cdhi- 
mon  on  ditch  banks.  A.  Auguft. 

kciE.'K pfeudo-platanus.  Sycamore.  T.June. 

By  boring  a  hole  in  the  body  of  the  tree 
in  the  fpring,  a  fweet  liquor  may  be  obtained, 
which  with  the  addition  of  water  is  fometimes 
made  into  wine. — The  wood  is  ibft  and  very 
white. 

hc^iicampejire.  Common  Mapple.  T.June. 
Pinxton. — The  wood  is  well  adapted  to  the 
ufe  of  the  turner. 

VKAxi'^v^excelfior.  CommonAfi.  T.Apr. 

An  infufion  of  the  leaves,  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an-  ounce  and  half  is  a  very  good  ptirge,  and 
a  deco<5tion  of  two  drams  of  the  bark,  or  of  fix 

drams 
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drams  of  the  leaves  has  beenufed  to  cure  agues* 
— Horfes,  cows,  fheep  and  goats  cat  it,  but  it 
fpoils  the  milk  of  cows. — The  wood  is  hard 
and  tough,  and  is  much  ufed  to  make  the  tools 
in  hufbandry. 


Clafs  XXIV. 
C  R  Y  P  T  O  G  A  M  I  A. 

FLOWERS   INCONSPICUOUS^  ^ 

E QU I s E T u M  jiuvtale.     River  HorfetaiL 
Newton  wood. 

Ophioglossum  vulgar e.      Common  Ad-- 
ders  tongue.     Dethick;  Mr*  Coke. 

OsMUN0A  lunaria.     Moonwort. 
Dethick;  Mr.  Coke. 

FiLix  mas.     Male^Fern. 

Common. — The  Siberians  boil  it  in  their  ale, 
and  like  the  flavour  of  it.  The  root  dried,  pow- 
dered, and  given  in  dofes  of  half  an  ounce  was 
a  fccret  to  kill  the  tape  worm,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  no  lefs  efficacious  in  deftroying  other 
worms.— A  tolerably  pure  alkali  is  obtained 

form 
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from  the  aflies.  The  common  people  in  many 
parts  of  England  mix  theafhes  with  water,  and 
form  them  into  balls ;  thefe  balls  are  afterwards 
made  hot  in  the  fire,  and  ufed  to  make  lye  for 
fcouring  linen. 

Fi  n X  feminina.   Female  Polopody^  or Fern^ 

Common  at  Wingerworth. 

As  p  L  E  N I  u  M  rut  a  muraria.  White  Maiden 
Hair.  Dovedale;  Matlock;  Dr.  Johnfon, 
St-  Peter's  church,  Derby. 

AsPLENiUM  trichomanes.  Cammon Maiden 
Hair.  Dovedale;  Dr.  Johnfon,  On  a  wall 
at  Quarndon, 

AsPLENiuM  viride.      Green  Maiden  Hair. 

Coxbench  wood ;  Dr.  Johnfon,  P. 

AsPLENiuM fcolopendrium .    Harts^-tongue. 

Matlock;  Littleover. 

PoLYPODiuM  vulgare.     Common  Polypody* 
Frequent  on  oak  trees,  and  .walls. 

Order  U. 
M  U  S  C  I     MOSSES. 

Lycopodium  alpinum.  Mountain  Club^ 
Mofs.  On  the  mountains  near  the  D-erwcht  ^ 
Mr.  J.  Martin. 

Se- 
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Sel AGO  aiietis.  Fir  Club  Mofs.  Oh  the 
mountains  near  the  Derwent^  Mr.  J.  Martin. 

,Bryvm  Ay noiJes.     Hoary  Bryum. 
On  the  mountains^  Mr.  J.  Martin. 

Order  lU. 
A  LG  ME.      F  LAG  S  or  THONGS. 

Lichen  faxatilis. .     Stone  Liverwort^  or 

Cupthong.     Frequent  on  rocks. It  is  ufed 

•to  dye  purple. 

Lichen  caper atus.  Ro/e^leavedLiverworf. 

Coxbcnch ;  Dr.  Johnfon.— It  is  ufed  todyi 
woollens  of  an  orange  colour. 

Lichen  corallinus.     Frequent j  Coxbench. 

Lichen  parietinus.     Common  Liverwort. 

Frequent  on  walls  and  trees. 

LiCHENS^^//^r/x»     Starry  Cupthong. 

On  trees  near  Coxbench. 

LicuEii ^ori Jus.  •  Flowering  Cupthong. 

Not  very  common  ^^  on  a  wall  betwixt  Derby 
and  Coxbench.  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Lichen  laSlceus.     Frequent. 

LiCKEti  coxiferus.  Nov.-^Feb* 

Lichen  corniculatus.    Horned  Liverwort. 

Lichen  corniaipioides.  Radiated  Liver '^ 
wort.  Feb. 

Li^ 
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LiCHENT  rangiferinus.   Reindeer  Liverwort. 

The  Laplanders  could  not  cxift  without  this 
plant.  It  is  the  food  of  the  rein-deer;  and  the 
rein-deer  fupplies  every  neceflary  of  life  for  the 
contented  people  of  that  inhofpitable  climate. 

The  four  laft  were  found  on  Breadfal  moor 
by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Lichen  candelarius.      Tellow  Liverwort. 

On  a  wall  betwixt  Holbrooke  &  Cbxbcnch. 
Dr.  Johnfon. — It  gives  a  yellow  colour. 

Lichen  caruL-nigrefcens. 

Lichen  violaceus. 

Lichen  caninus.     AJh-coloured ground Li^ 

verwort. ^This  is  the  bafis  of  the  famous 

powder  recommended  by  Dr.  Mead  to  |M«vent 
madnefs  after  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  in- 
ferted  in  the  London  Pharmacopada.  But  Dr. 
Lewis  obfcrves,  the  fuccefs  depends  more  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath>  which  is  prefcribed 
along  with  it,  than  tl^e  efficacy  of  this  plant. 

Lichen  miniatus.     Cloudy  Liverwort. 
-    The  four  laft  found  at  Dovedale  by  Dr. 
Johnfon. 

Lichen  verrucofus.  Black  wort ed Liverwort* 

Derbyfhire;  Dillen. 

Lichen  tartareus.     Welch  Liverwort. 

On  rocks,  common. It  is  gathered  for 

dyers,  and  gives  a  purple  colour, 

Li- 
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Lichen  petraust  purpureus.  Purple  Li- 
verwort. On  rocks. — It  dyes  wool  of  a  dull 
but  durable  crimfon,  or  purple  colour. — It  has 
been  ufed  as  a  ftiptic. 

Lichen  corneus.     Hairy  Cupthong. 
.    Derbyflure;  Diflen. 

Order  IF. 
FUNGI.     MUSHROOMS. 

Ag  A  R I  c  u  8  campejiris.    Common  Mufhroom. 
Frequent. 

CLAyARiA  corraloides.      Tellow.  Cluhtop\ 
"Drj  paftures;   Quamdon, 

PLANTS     OMITTED. 

ClafslX. -Order  HI. 

BuTOMUS  umbellatus.      Flowering  Rujb. 

Water  Gladiole.  P^  July- 

Banks  of  the  Trent. 

ClafsXH.- Order  V. 

Rtjbus  cafius.     Dew-berry  Bujh.    Wheat 
Berry.  S.  July. 

Woods  and  hedges;  Derby;  Mackworth. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.      IX* 

QRNITHOLOGY,  like  other  branchesr 
of  natural  hiftory,  has  met  with  confide- 
rable  attention  in  this  kingdom  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Meflrs.  Willughby, 
Ray,  Edwards,  Latham,  and  Pennant  in. par- 
ticular have  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  it  with  pe- 
culiar diligence  and  iiiccefs.  The  laft-men- 
tioned  gentleman  more  efpecially  has  given  fo 
ample  and  accurate  a  defcription  of  the  birds 
found  in  Great  Britain,  that  very  little  addi- 
tional light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  fubjedt  by 
the  hiftory  of  thofe,  which  are  met  with  in 
any  particular  diftridt  of  the  kingdom.  How- 
ever it  may  not  be  entirely  ufelefs  to  give  a 
catalogue  of  fuch,  a:s  have  been  obferved  in 
Derbyfhire.  By  this  means  the  place  of  abode 
of  each  bird  will  be  more  clearly  afcertained, 
and  this  part  of  their  hiftory  better  illuftrated, 
than  it  has  hitherto  been .  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  give  a  full  defcription  of  any  bird,  but  to  mark 
only  the  charafter,  in  which  they  diflfer  from  ^ 
thofe,  given  by  other  writers.     Nor  fhall  I  be 

folicitous 
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given  by  other  writers.^  Nor  ftiall  I  be  foli- 
citous  about  the  accuracy  of  the  arrangemeat, 
referring  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  more  fully  in- 
formed in  refpedt  to  this  point,  to  Mr.  Pen- 
nant's valuable  work,  entitled  Britifli  Zoology, 

We  have  no  certain  evidence,  that  any 
fpecies  of  eagle  befides  the  black  or  ring  tailed 
has  ever  been  feen  in  Derbyfhire.  Mr.  WU- 
loughby  fays,  that,  in  the  year  1668  in  the, 
woodlands  near  the  river  Derwent  in  the  Peak 
of  Derbyfhire  was  found  an  eagle's  neft  made 
of  great  fticks  refting  one  end  on  the  edge  of  z 
rock,  the  other  on  twp  birch  trees,  upon 
which  was  a  layer  of  rufhes,  and  over  them  a 
layer  of  heath,  and  upon  the  heath  ruflies 
again,  ujpon  which  lay  one  young  one,  and  an 
addle  egg,  and  by  them  a  lamb,  a  hare,  and 
three  heath  poults.  The  neft  was  about  two 
yards  fquare,  and  had  no  hollow  in  it.  The 
young  eagle  was  black  as  a  hobby,  of  the  fhape 
of  a  goshawk,  of  almoft  the  weight  of  a  goofe, 
rough  footed  or  feathered  down  to  the  foot, 
having  a  white  ring  about  the  t^l. 

Though  the  eagle  has  been  feen  at  a  later 
period,  it  cannot  be  confidered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  occafional  vifitbr  in  this  county. 
About  the  year  1720  one  was  taken  up  in  the 
paiifh  of  Gloffop,  upon  the  high  mountain 
G  g  called 
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called  Kinderfcout.  It  was  feuiid  in  a  very 
fed)le  flate.  This  was  thought  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather^ 
as  it  afterwards  recovered,  and  was  carried 
about  the  country  and  ihewn  us  a  natural 
curiofity. 

About  30  years  ago  another  eagk  was  &en 
in  Hardwick  park-  This,  I  bcUevc,  is  'the 
laft,  which  has  been  obfervcd  in  Dcrbyftiire. 
But  I  have  been  informed,  diat  in  the  year 
ly^z  two  eagles  were  Icen  in  Shirewood  foreft 
in  Nottinghamihire,  which  is  only  a  few  vdSLcs 
diftant  from  Hardwick. 

Happy  is  it,  that  the  eagle  is  become  io 
fcarce  a  bird  in^ls  part  of  thic  kingdom.  For 
I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  Weftmordand,  in  which 
it  ftiU  makes  its  appearance,  the  fhepherd  ge-i. 
nerally  lofes,  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  feafons, 
a  lamb  evay  week.  Mr.  Pennant  lays,  that  it 
is  frequent  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  is  vtry 
deftruftive  to  deer.  It  feizcs  th^n  between 
the  horns,  and  by  inceflantly  beating  them 
about  the  eyes  with  its  wings  foon  makes  a 
prey  of  the  haraffed  animal.  He  adds,  that 
the  eagles  in  the  ifland  of  Rum  have  neady 
extirpated  the  ftags,  which  ufed  to  abound 
there. 

The 
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The.  ofprey  is  ranked  by  Mr.  Pemiant  with 
the  eagles-  .  It  has  been  twice  feen  in  Derby- 

ihire, -On  the:  28th  of  May,   1779,   one 

was  ihot.  at  Stavely,  near  Chefterfield.  By  an 
attention  to  the  following'  particulars  it  will  be 
found,  that  it  varies  a  littk  from  Mr.  Pen- 
nanf  s  defcription  of  this  bird.  It  was  in  good 
condition,  had  an  empty  ftomach,  and  weighed 
59  ounces.  The. wings  extended  meafured 
from  tip  to  tip  five  feet  6  inches  and  a  half.. 
The  legs.fhort,  but  the  thighs  pretty  long. 
The  talons  femicircular  and  nearly  of  equal 
length.  The  tender  fides  of  the  feet  and  toes 
remarkably  covered  with  horny  points  for  the 
better  fecurity  of  its  prey.  The  outer  toes  &} 
moveable,  as  to  form  a  fccond  kind  of  toe,  or 
a  third  forwards,  as  in  owls.  Not  the  leaft 
appearance  of  the  left  foot  being  fubpalmated 
as  mentioned  by  Linnaeus.  The  feathers  on 
the  thighs  white,  not  long,  and  reaching  very 
little  below  the  knees.  The  wings  and  talons 
remarkably  ftrong  and  long.     ' 

The  above  bird  was  prefented  to  Sir  ^{hton 
Lever. 

The  other  ofprey  was  fhot  Odtober  1785, 
at  Melbourn.  It  agrees  fo  much  with  the  bird 
killed  at  Stavdy,  as  to  render  it  unneceflary  to 
take  more  particular  notice  of  it, 

G  g  2  Perhaps 
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Perhaps  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  &lcons 
found  in  Derbyfliire,  than  in  the  jfame  extent 
of  country  in  any  other  part  of  England, 
Befides  the  kite^  common  buzzard^  keflril> 
and  fparrow  hawk,  die  following  fecm  to  be 
more  particularly  deferving  of  notice. 

The  merlin  has  been  fhot  at  Stavely.  It  is 
one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the  hawks.  It  weighs 
only  five  ounces  and  a  half.  It  does  not  breed 
in  England  but  emigrates  hither  in  Odober. 

The  honey  buzzard  fliot  at  Alton.  I  have 
not  feen  or  heard  of  more  than  one  bird  of 
this  fpecies.  It  had  no  afli  colour  on  the  head. 
Mr.  Willoughby  gave  it  this  name,  becaufe 
he  found  the  combs  of  wafps  in  its  neft. 

Moor  buzzard  at  Catton  in  the  parifh  of 
Croxal  and  at  Fofton. 

The  ring  tail  (hot  on  the  eaft  moor  and  near 
Derby. 

The  hen  harrier  fhot  at  the  fame  places. 
Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  that  the  ring  tail  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  thd  female  of  this  fpecies, 
but  is  bimfelf  of  a  different  opinion.  He  fays, 
that  by  the  infallible  rule  of  diiTeftion  males  of 
the  ring  tail  have  been  found.  As  a  further 
confirmation  of  the  juflnefs  of  this  remark,  I 
would  obferve,  that  two  ring  tails,  which  I 
have  feen,  from  their  different  fize,  and  plu- 
mage, appeared  to  be  a  male  and  female.     The 

colour 
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colour  of  the  feathers  in  the  larger  bird  was 
brighter  and  deeper  than  thofe  in  the  other. 

A  (potted  falcon  was  fhot  in  the  month  of 
November  at  Spondon.  Another  bird  df  the 
fame  fpccies  was  feen  feveral  months  before  in 
company  with  it. — The  length  was  twenty-one 
inches,  and  breadth  forty-feven.  The  crown 
and  hind  part  of  the  neck  white,  fpotted  with 
dark  brown.  Back  and  fcapulars  of  the  fame 
colour  edged  with  white.  Under  fide  white, 
tinged  with  yellow.  Twelve  feathers  in  the 
tail.  The  upper  fide  duflcy  and  barred  with 
dark  brown.  The  middle  feathers  barred  with 
white  on  the  under  fide  near  the  mmp. 

The  above  birds  were  obferved  to  frequent 
much  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent. 

I  have  feen  another  fpecies  of  falcon,  which 
feems  to  be  diftiudt  from  any  pf  thofe,  which 
have  now  been  enumerated.  It  was  rather 
larger  than  the  common  buzzard,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  tail  and  under  fide  of  the  primary 
feathers,  was  entirely  of  a  dark  chocolate  co- 
lour. The  tail  dulky  browjii  marked  with 
three  bjackifli  bars,  (that  near  the  end  broader 
than  the  other  two)  and  with  a  white  fpot 
clofe  to  the  rump.  The  under  fide  of  the  firft 
feathers  of  the  wing  dirty  white.  The  tail 
long,  extending  three  inches  beyond  the  ends 
Gg3  of 
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of  die  wings.  The  bUl  ftrong,  and  very  much 
hooked  at  the  end.  The  legs  fhort  and  co- 
vered with  feathers  aknoft  to  the  feet. — It  was 
(hot  in  the  woods  at  Alderwaihley. 

Mr.  Pennant  in  his  account  of  the  white 
owl  does  not  mention  the  colour,  fize,  and 
number  of  its  eggs.  The  hen  was  found  at 
Stavcly  fitting  upon  two  long  white  eggs  larger 
than  thoie  of  a  wood  pigeon.  The  male  weighs 
only  thirteen  ounces 

The  long  eared  owl  has  been  (hot  at  Shard- 
low.  It  agrees  with  that  defcribed  by  Mr, 
Pennant,  excepting  that  the  breaft  is  of  a 
darker  colour  than  the*  under  fide. 

Short  cared  owl  fhot  at  Melboum. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  are  fcarce,  more  efpecially 
the  latter.  It  avoids  inhabited  places.  It  is 
a  bird  of  pafikge ;  vifiting  this  kingdom  the 
beginning  of  Odtober,  and  retiring  cariy  in  the 
fpring. — I  have  been  infprmed,  that  the  hawk 
headed  owl  has  been  fhot  at  Stavdy  and  Derby. 
But,  not  having  feen  the  bird,  I  am  not .  able 
to  fay  whether  it  be  diftindt  from  thofc,  which 
have  been  enumerated. 

The  white,  the  brown,  and  the  tawny  or 
fcreech  owl  are  all  common  in  Derbyfture. 
The  female  of  the  laft  fpecies  weighed  only 
thirteen  ounces. 

The 
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The  greater  and  fmaller  butcher. bird  or 
jQarikc  fhot  at  Perby.  The  ipak  of  the  latter 
fpccies  weired  only  an  punce.  Whereas  Mr. 
Pennant  fays  it  weighs  two. — ^The  raven,  rook 
and  carrion  crow  arc  common.  The  hooded 
or  Royfton  crow  is  fometimes  feen>  but  ia  not 
very  common  in  Derbyfhire.— Jackdaws  fre-» 
qucnt  the  rocks  of  the  Peak. 

The  cuckow  and  wryneck  vifit  this  county 
at  the  j&me  time  they  make  their  appearance 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. — ^Jays  and  mag- 
pies common.  A  magpie  was  lately  {hot  at 
Markeaton,  entirely  white,  excepting  a  few 
feathers  in  its  tail. 

The  greater  and  froalleir  fpotted  woodpecker 
fhot  at '  Stavely  and  Melbourn.  The  green 
woodpecker  is  common. 

Kingfifhcr  not  unfrequent. 

Nuthatch  fhot  at  Romely  near  Bolfover  andt 
at  Melbourn.  In  fhapc  it  refembles  the  wood- 
pecker, and  lives  upon  infedts  and  nuts. 

The  creeper  at  Derby.  Excepting  the 
golden  crcfled  wren,  it  is  the  fhxallefl  x>i  Britifh 
birds. 

G  g  4  The 
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The  black  cock  was  fliot  a  few  years  ago  on 
Egginton  heath.  Formerly  thefe  birds  ap- 
peared in  great  number  in  the  Peak,  but  now 
are  very  feldom  fccn. 

The  red  groufe  found  upon  all  the  moors  in 
Derbyfhire. 

Partridge  common. 

The  quail  is  fometimes  feen  in  Derbyfhire. 
Mr.  Pennant  calls  it  a  bird  of  paffage.  Some, 
he  obferves,  entirely  quit  our  ifland,  and  others 
only  (hift  their  quarters  in  the  winter  feafon. 

The  common  pigeon  or  flock  dove  frequent* 

The  rock  pigeon   has   been  feeo  on  the 

Chevin  near  to  Duffield.     It  is  faid  to  be  a 

bird  of  pafTage,  and  only  to  vifit  this  kingdom 

during  the  winter  hionths. 

Stare  or  flarling  common. 

Mifleltoe  thrufh,  and  field  fare  not  un- 
common during  the  winter. — ^The  throftlc  re- 
gularly vifits  Derbyfhire  every  fpring. 

I  have  feen  a  bird,  which  was  fhot  at  Thul- 
flone  in  the  parifh  of  Elvaflon,  that  in  fize  • 
and  figure  greatly. refembled  a  throflle.  Its 
length  eight  inches ;  its  legs  very  long  and 
flender.  Entirely  white,  excepting  the  feathers 
under  the  wings,  which  were  tinged  with  red- 
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difli  orange.  This  bird  was  (hot  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Jan.  1786,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
the  kind,  which  I  have  feen  or  heard  of. 

The  water  ouzel  is  frequently  met  with  in 
the  Peak,  near  fmall  brooks  and  rivulets. 

The  ring  ouzel  has  been  {cjtn  on  the  caft 
moor  and  at  Pirixton. 

•  '  The  rofe  coloured  ouzel  was  {hot  in  Odtober 
1784,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawfon  at  Wefton, 
and  is  now  in  his  poffeffion.  It  agrees  very 
nearly  with  that  defcribed  by  Mr.  Pennant. 
I  would  only  obferve,  that  the  rofe  colour  is 
faint  and  dull,  and  that  the  creft  is  not  fo  large, 
or  raifed  fo  high,  as  in  the  drawing  given  by 
the  above  gentleman.-^This  bird  is  feldom 
feen  in  England,  or  any  other  part  of  Europe* 

The  Bohemian  chatterer  fome  years  ago 
was  (hot  at  Glapwell  in  the  pari(h  of  Bolfover. 
At  a  later  time  a  flight  of  14  birds  was  feen  at 
Smalley  and  Melbourn ;  fome  of  them  were 
(hot  at  both  places.  At  Melbourn  they  were 
obferved  to  eat  the  food,  which. had  been 
given  to  fome  fwine. 

This  bird  is  faid  to  appear  very  feldom  in 
England,  but  annually  to  vi(it  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  and  feed  upon  the  berries 
of  the  mountain  a(h.  Its  native  country  is 
Bohemia,  from  whence  it  wanders  over  Europe. 

The 
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The  haw  grOibeak  has  been  fhot  at  Spondon 
8tavdy»  and  Melbourn.  This  bird  vifits  u$ 
only  at  uncertain  times^  and  is  not  regularly 
migrant.  In  that^  which  I  faw,  I  could  not 
difcover  any  (hade  of  pink  upon  the  head* 

The  crofs  bill  has  been  feen  at  Stavely  and 
Derby.  About  thirty  years  ago  a  large  flight  of 
thefe  birds  appeared  in  the  orchards  at  the  kt-« 
ter  place.  They  were  fo  tame»  that  a  great 
number  was  taken  with  bird  lime  at  the  end 
of  long  poles.  Some  of  them  were  kept  in 
cages,  and  lifed  a  year.  During  this  time 
they  were  obferved  to  change  their  colour. 

I  have  lately  fe^n  a  crofs  bill  which  in  co- 
lour differs  from  thofe,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Pennant.  The  feathers  upon  the  head 
dark  brown,  edged  with  a  light  grey.  Scapu-* 
lars,  back,  but  more  efpecially  the  rump> 
tinged  with  a  whitifh  yellow.  The  feathers 
in  the  wing  and  tail  dark  brown,  edged  with 
the  fame  light  colour.  The  breaft  and  bcUy 
of  a  pale  afh  colotir,  marked  with  fmall  oblong 
fpots.  The  tail  confifted  of  twelve  feathers, 
and  was  a  little  forked. 

Birds  of  this  fpecies  are  regular  inhabitants 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

The  bullfinch  or  alp,  the  brown  buftting, 
the  yellow  hammer,  and  reed  fparrow,  are 
common.  The 
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The  chaffinch  and  goldfinch  are  common. 

firamling  {hot  at  Stavely  and  Melbourn. 
Several  have  been  fecn  at  the  latter  place, 

Houfe  and  hedge,  fparrows  are  common. 
The  brown  and  the  red  headed  linnets  not 
unfrcqucnt. 

The  fly  catcher  has  been  obferved  at  Stavely 
to  build  its  neft  upon  the  hanging  of  a  garden 
gate,  and  at  Derby  in  a  vine  for  feveral  years 
together.  Its  eggs  greatly  refemble  thofe  of 
the  redftart,  but  are  rather  more  fpotted,  and 
about  a  third  imaller.  It  appears  in  the  fpring^ 
breeds  with  us,  and  retires.in  Auguft. 

The  &y,  the  wood,  and  the  tit  kf  k  com- 
mon. The  grey  water  wagtail  common;  but 
the  yellow  not  fo  frequent. 

The  nightingale  is  fometimcs  fcen  on  the 
north  eaft  borders  of  the  county.  It  has  been 
obferved  in  the  parifli  of  Crefweli  in  particular* 
It  appears  in  the  fpriiig,  and  continues  a  few 
months. 

The  redbreaft  very  common. 

The  redftart,  which  is  a  bird  of  paflage,  is 
feen  in  the  fpring  and  fumtiicr  Jfbafons. 

The  petty  chaps  has  been  (hot  at  Stavely. 

The 
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The  yellow  or  willow  wren,  common. 

Golden  crcfted  wren  at  Romely  wood  near 
Bolfovcr,,  and  at  Melbourn.  This  is  the 
fmalleft  Britifh  bird.  Mr.  Pennant  fays  it 
weighs  only  feventy-fix  grains. 

The  common  wren  frequent. 

The  white  ear  is  feen  upon  il-one  walls 
throughout  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyfhire>  more 
efpecially  in  the  hig^  Peak. 

The  whin  chat  and  ftone  chatter,  or  ftone 
fmich,  are  common  in  the  fame  place  with  the 
preceding  j  but  like  it  they  quit  the  country 
in  the  winter  feafon. 

The  white  throat  appears  in  the  fummer 
feafon  in  moft  parts  of  the  county* 

The  houfe  fwallow,  the  fwift,  the  martin/ 
common  during  the  fpring  and  fummer  feafons. 

The  goat  fucker,  has  been  fliot  at  Shutdc- 
woody  and  Sinfin  moor  near  Derby.  Mr* 
Pennant  layfe,  it  appears  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  difappears  in  the  northern  parts  of  our 
ifland  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  But  its  ftay 
in  Dcrbyfhirc  is  later.  For  that  fhot  on  Sinfii^ 
moor  was  killed  i8th  of  September,   1780. 

The  great  blue,  the  cole,  and  the  long 
tailed  titmoufe,  not  uncommon. 

WATER 
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Water  fowls. 

Common  heron  /requent*-— Bittern  not 
fo  common. 

The  curlew  is  fometimes,  tho'  not  frequent- 
ly feen  in  Derbyfhire. 

The  woodcock  is  common  in  every  part,, 
but  more  efpecially  in  the  north-weft  extremity 
of  the  county. 

The  godwit  is  not,  I  believe,  often  feen  in 
Derbyfhire.  A  few  years  ago,  one  was  fhot 
at  Barlborough,  and  another  on  Sinfin  moor. 

The  red  fhank  has  been  fliot  at  Stavely. 

Lapwing  fhot  at  Derby. 

The  grey  fand  piper  has  been  fhot  at  Tidef- 
well,  and  on  Sinfin  moor.  It  is  not  a  very 
common  bird  in  England. 

RufF  and  Reeve,  Sinfin  moor« 

Spotted  iand  piper,  Stavely. 

Ringed  plover,  Derby,  Feb.  1786. 

Golden  plover  at  Sinfin  moor. 

Kittiwake,  Chelafton  and  Bretby,  Dec* 

Sanderling  at  Stavely. 

Dotterell,  in  the  Peak.  It  appears  in  the 
fpring,  and  flays  about  fix  or  eight  weeks. 

Oyfter 
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Oyfter  catcher  or  fca  pic,  Derby. 

Water  rail,  Stavcly. 

Corn  crake  or  land  rail,  conunon. 

Moor  hen  not  unfrequent. 

The  grey  fcoUop  toed  fand  piper  at  Stavely. 
I  believe  this  bird  is  not  very  common* 

Coot,  frequent. 

Tippet  grebe,  Ofmafton.   It  is  a  fcarce  bird. 

Dufky  grebe,  Derby. 

Leffer  grebe  or  dipper,  Stavely. 

Puffin  or  fire  eyed  grebe  has  been  (hot  near 
Derby.  This  bird  is  ieldom  feen  in  an  inland 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  great  grey  gull,  Sinfin  moor. 

Black  headed  gull  or  pewit,  the  fame  place. 

The  greater  and  lefTer  tern,  Sinfin  moor. 

The  goofander  docs  not  often  appear  in^ 
Dcrbyfliirc.  Two  have  been  fhot  near  the  ri- 
ver Derwcnt,  one  atTwiford,  and  the  other 
at  Catton  in  the  parifli  of  Croxal. 

Red  headed  finew  at  Stavcly.  I  have  feen 
two  birds  apparently  of  this  fpecies  fhot  near 
Derby,  which  in  their  marks  differed  from 
that  defcribed  by  Mr.  Pennant.  The  head 
flightly  crefted,  and  of  a  bright  ruft  cdiour, 
without  any  white  upon  the  check,  or  black 
fpot  from  beyond  the  eyes  to  the  bill. 

Wild  fwans  fometimcs  vifit  the  rivers  Trent 
and  Dcrwent  in  fevere  feafons. 

The 
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The  white  fronted  go<^?  in  fevere  feafons  is 
feen  upon  the  Trent  and  Sinfin  inoor. 

The  bemacle  is  feldc«n  feen  in  Derbylhire. 
I  have  heard  of  one,  which  was  fhot  at  Barl- 
borough. 

Pochard  ot  dun  bird  at  Melboum.  April. 
,  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  Brent  goofe 
18  fometimes  fhot  upon  Sinfin  moor.  The 
velvet  duck,  the  golden  eyed  duck,  and  the 
ihiel  drake,  are  faid  to  be  occafionally  met 
with  at  the  faijM  place. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  the  long  tailed 
duck  has  been  fhot  upon  Sinfin  moor,  but  it 
is  feldom  feen  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  white  throated  and  Garganey  ducks  arc 
faid  fomeftimes  to  vifit  Sinfin  moor. 

The  cormorant  is  fometimes>  though  not 
frequently,  feen  in  Derbyfhire. 

The  following  hird  was  fhot  in  a  fevere  frofl 
near  Stavely,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  def- 
cribed  by  Mr.  Pennant. 

In  plumage  it  bears  the  greatefl  refemblance 
to  the  golden  eye  of  any  of  the  fpecies  of  ducks. 
But  as  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  the  golden  eye  weighs 
32  ovmces,  and  this  bird  weighed  only  22f, 
and  as  the  length  of  the  golden  eye  is  faid  to 
be  19  and  the  breadth^  31  inches,  and  the  two 
correfpondent  proportions  of  the  bird  in  quef- 

tion 
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tion  were  only  i6  and  26,  they  feem  to  be  of  | 

different  fpeciesT.  Two  ofthefe  birds  have  been 
ihot  near  the  fame  place.  The  latter  weighed 
only  19  ounces.  It  was  killed  the  fixth  fliot^ 
having  by  its  quicknefs  of  eye,  and  power  of 
diving,  eluded  4  or  5  fair  fhots  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  -,  for  it  would  on  no  apcount  be 
made  to  take  wing :  And  probably  it  would  not 
have  been  killed,  had  not  a  fccond  perfon 
obliged  it  to  go  under  water  feveral  times  fuc- 
ccffively,  and  the  fhot  ftruck  it  inftantly  on  its 
emerging. 
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